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PREFACE. 

y-^T has been said that the traditionary lore of Ireland, 
y^ and all tiie marvellous legends and tales about 
the " good people,^ are going fast from tlie old 
land, and that the native humor of the people is not so 
rich and racy as of old. J^or my part, however, I am 
optimist enough to believe differently ; for personal 
observation in the land of the shamrock has convinced 
me that the people there to-day are just as proud of 
tlie fairy-lore of their Motherland as were their an- 
cestors of yore. It matters not whether it be within 
the snug farm-house, or by the bright turf-fire in the 
road-side cabin, tlie traveller and stranger will still 
find the Vanithee of the house, or the aged grandsire, 
ever ready to regale him witli some quaint clironicle 
of the Pooka, the Leprechaun, the Fetch, or the 
Banshee, with a wit as sparkling as the streamlets in 
Irish glens. 

Some writers aver that the character of a nation 
may be learned from its popular songs and ballads ; 
that the mind, the habits, and the morals of a peopio 
may be guided by its song writers. Very true; still, 
I maintain that the traditionary lore of a people is 
calculated to exert even as gi*eat an influence, inas- 
nmch as the legend which is connected with a castle, 
shrine, or round-towQr wiU live in the memory of 
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. PREFACE. 

the inhabitants of it^ neigliborliood after castle, shrine, 
and round-tower have become ruins. 

And in Ireland one need rarely trudge a mile with- 
out beholding some boreen, rath, lake, hill, or mould- 
ering stone to wliicii is attached some humorous tale, 
or weird legi-nd. 

In excuse for some of the defects of the Turf-fire 
StorieSj the writer may state tliat many of them have 
been hastily written within prescribed limits for various 
journals ; but notwitlistanding tlie limited space allowed, 
while attempting to portray the Irish peasant, I en- 
deavored as much as possible to avoid caricature, 
bearing in uiind the advice given by Hamlet to the 
players : that a subject overdone, ^' though it make 
tlie unskilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious 
grieve." 

The American reader may rest assured tliat the 
so-called Irish peasant we sometimes see pictured as 
a compound of idiot and buffoon is siniply a creature 
of the imagination, to be found only in the stage farce 
or in ilie prejudiced pages of some anti-Irish magazine. 

Tlie greater number of the following sketches are 
original ; the others liave been transcribed, and in 
most cases materially altered, from the musty pages of 
some 

" Quaint and Carious Volumes of forgotten lore.'' 

In conclusion, it only remains for me to express the 
hope that the book may be accorded an indulgent re- 
ception by the lovers and well-wishers of the Green 

Isle. 

Barry O'Connor. 
^sw York, Afay, 1890. 
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ELL! ^^nny a ligtithenrted boy 
niid girl will nuver for^^et tlve 
sorrows of tliat terrible aiiyson. 
Miiiiy a rosy olieek lost its beau- 
tiful blouiii iiiiil withured like the 
yellow luavtis that tall ill autumn. 
rim ulieerin<; sung and therinfi;'- 
ing liiiigli, that used to lift the 
tliiUch with joy in the little cab- 
ins o' Kihuore, had to give place 
the same year to the niounifiil 8oiig o' the Keenera 
who came to wail over the loved oiitis before they wor 
laid ill their last bed in the greuii clitii'ch-yard. It 
v/oA then yon would hear the bitter sob from old. 
and young. Full graves and eni))ty cupboards wor 
plentiful, while grief and hunger went hand in 
liaiul. The big hoiises o' the quality suffered little 
or nothing. Famine spread her big wings far and 
near, but she always conthrived tO[)i)K3 by the strong 
dooiit o' the licli; it was the poor iilone that felt her 
deadly touch. The very bi:ds on the trees seemed to' 
warble nothing but 80n*owful notes. That was the year 
ofthefiimine; a cowldcliilt creeps over me every time I 
think of it Many a weary mile I had to travel, for 
davs and weeks, at the risk o' my life, along the wild 
Atlantic Coast, to collect say-wfed enough to keep 
body and aoid together in the little family it was my 
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ways got the upper liand of him, after he got through 
dining on the fato' the land; when he eniptiedhis bot- 
tle o' claret, or sherry, or champagne you would take 
him for another man entirely, and the poor roan that 
.was lucky enough to meet him on his way home in 
that state never went empty-handed. He had always 
a gift to bestow while the lit was on him, in the shape 
of a crown piece or a sovereign, more or less, and as 
I happened to be the first man in his path, he found 
me hard at work breakin' the stones as if my very life 
depended on it 

"Lanty Lanngan,'* says he, when he got up to 
where I was workin,' " I see you are liard at worlc 
Tliat^s right, my man. Stick to that, and always 
bear in mind the golden motto that * By industry we 
thrive.' If you have no objection, Til sit down by this 
cool spring and have a few minutes chat with you. I 
.begin to feel the weight of this overcoat ; I thought we 
were going to have a rainy day, when I started from 
.the Castle." 

. " No wonder a heavy man like you," says I, " would 
feel tired, luggin' a murtherin' heavy coat like that 
ovevyourarm. Sit down there, sir, and rest yourself," 
says I, pointing to a stone seat beside a clear, bub- 
bling, spring that rushed down from the mountain 
side and through the hedge, making a purty little 
weU on the shady side of the road, where it was cov- 
ered by the branches of a big tree. - 

"When he sat down, he wiped the perspiration from 
his face, «'ind, indeed, his f-M cheeks wor sored at the 
time, I could have lit my pipe ngain* them. 
•"Stone breaking is poor employment, Lanty,** says 
. he, throwing me his overcoat. "It must be a hard 
way of earning an honest sliilling." 

." An honest p^nny, ye mane," says I ; " for, faix, the 
shillins' are as scarce as good landlords." I thought 
I'd give him a rap while I had the chance. 
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12 TUBT-FIBE STORIES. 

'^Ah Lanty," says he^ ^' these famine times play 
tally ho with the best of us, high, low, rich, and poor 
alika Take my own case for example. Just one hour 
ago only, I met my rent collector, and I was expecting 
that at tlie very lowest calculation he would be able to 
hand me over fifteen hundred pounds, and how much 
do you think I received ! Why, a beggarly six hun- 
dred.'^ 

"From my heart, I pity your Lordship,** says I, 
purtindin' to feel for the owld leech ; " but I wish I had 
a trifle o' your complaint this minit," thought I in my 
own mind. 

" Indeed I^nty, to speak the cnndid truth, I am los- 
ing all heart lately ; the good old times have gone, I 
am afraid, never to retum. Why, man, in former years 
I was able to spend the most oi my time in London or 
Paris, far away from tlie petty annoyances of my Irish 
estate, but of late years I've got to be a stupid old 
*stay at home.*** 

" Troth, sir, if you and the rest o' your class,'' says 
I, no way mealy-mouthed about giving him his answer, 
*• tliat draws your thousands, at the expense o' the 
j)oor man's sweat, had only practised the gjime of stay 
at home, instead of scatterin' your Irish goold amon^ 
fuiTiners, you'd have less to answer for this blessed 

day.'' 

** Your opinion of my class, as you term it, is not a 
vciy exalted one," says he. 

** Don't ask my opinion of your class, your Lordship, 
for. I have personal reasons for not giving it." 

** You are usually a straightforward fellow, Lanty ; 
tell rue truly, I shall not be offended, why are you so 
loth to let me hear your opinion of my class ? " 

** The answer is simple, your Lordship," says I, " It's 
fL maxim o' mine never to spake ill of a man before his 
fiice.'' 

** Lanty,'* says he, laughing heartily, "I admire 
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your honesty; you have tho courage of your con- 
victions, at all events, and I often find that the frieze 
and tlannel of the peasant covei's a better lieart than 
the broadcloth of an earl." 

** That's a fine sentiment, your Lordship/' say* I, 
^' but it has very little effect on a man like nie, that 
Imsn't tasted a morsel these three days, barrin' some 
sea- weed." 

'* Sea-weed," says he, turning up the white of his 
eyes. " Lanty, my poor fellow, why didn't you 
apply to mef hand me that coat" When 1 gjive lum 
the coat he pulled from a pocket a big rowl o' bank- 
notes. 

"There," says ho, "take that, do something for 
your little family." What he gave me happened to 
be a five pound note; he then put Mie big rowl back 
into the pocket of the coat, which he threw over his 
arm and was just turning on his heel to go home, 
when I said to him, "your Lordship appears to be 
overheated, and a mile and a ha!f of a dusty road to 
trudge is too much for a heavy man like you; the 
walk itself is enough, without luggin'*a big coat like 
that with you ; besides, sir, the laste I can do will be 
to show my gratitude for the note you gave me, so 
just give me the coat, and Til carry it for you as far as 
the domain." 

" Lanty," says he, throwing me the coat, " I'll not 
baulk a good intention ; moreover, I always like to 
travel in agreeable company." 

At last we started to go, but before we advanced 
three paces, I gave a sudden cry of pain, st^iggered 
backward, and fell into the stone seat oeside the bub* 
bling spring, with his lordship's'coat over my aroL 

"What ails you, Lanty? " says he. 

" Oh, sir, I am afraid it is coming on me again," says I. 

" You look faint, sit whei'e you ai*e until I bathe 
your temples with some spring water." 
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TIio next minute lie dnslicd tlie full of his two luinds 
of the cold water into my Aice and made me shiver 
like a Newfoundland dog after a swim. 

"I felt it ci-eepin* on me," says I, "and I knew I 
was in for anotlier attiick of it'' 

** An attack of what ! " siiys he, stcppin' back from 
me. 

*' I don't wish to frighten your Lordship," says I, 
" for its* mighty ketchin." 

** What f " says he, turnin' paler by degrees. " Tell 
me, Lanty, my good fellow, what it is that nils you, 
and perhaps I may be .able to send von relief" 

** Don't blame me, sir, when I tell you what it is. 
About five weeks ago, there w;ia a great many o' my 
neighbors carried aw.ay with the snme complaint ; my 
turn soon came, but I got over the first atr<nck, and 
IVe liad nothing since to keep my strength up but 
sea-weed ; and I'm afraid, sir, this present attack is the 
frait« of it" 

" Why, you unfortunate vagabond," yelled his Lord- 
ship, at the Stime time giving a leap tlint would have 
made the fortune of an acrobjit, ** voirre sufferiiisr 
from famine fever." 

** I am afeerd so," says T, rising to my feet. 
** Keep back, you rascal," says lie ; *' if you advance 
one inch, Til shoot you down as I would a rat." 

** Here's your Lordshin's property," says I, handing 
hiui the coat 

Don't come near mo ! throw the coat into the stream — 
disinfect it — bum it — fumigate it — never let my eyes 
light on it again I " 

•• But what about the rowl o' bank-notes that's in 
tlie pocket, your Lordsliip ?" 

** Keep them yourself," says he ; ** do as you please 
with them; if I got all the wealth in Europe I would 
not touch anything that passed through your contKinii- 
Datad fingers." 
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With that, sir, he w.ichlled alonj* the rond qi 
than he ever ilid before ; lio used to be subject 
gout, but I tliink the fri;;Iit I jjave him cured 1 
that I thought I'd dio wltli the laiigliiii' its 1 w. 
till ho disappciu'ed up tlio avenue leading to the ( 

I soon made myself acquainted \vith the nmo 
the roll o' notes, and found close upon six liii 
ponnds. Wlion I remembered that he said I coi 
as I plojised witii it. I lost no time in bringing in; 
and children to Dollymount licre, and it wasn't lo: 
fore I bought this little cottage., 

I have prospered ever sinco I left Kiltnore. I 
to Lord Killwillin a short time ago and onch 
check for six tnmdred pounds. Ho returned it, f 
"ho never liked to spoil sport." 

However, sir, I have always considered thj 
first steupin'-stone to success was when I took j: 
sion of his Lordship's coat 
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/vTORNEY Cooney, of Ardfinane, was at one time 
IL^ the most coiiiiortable small farmer in the Coun- 
ty of Tipperary. Coiney was a diligent worker in 
workings hours ; no one ever saw Iiini lounging about 
in idleness when labor was in demand, and, moreover, 
lie was possessed of a tnie and devoted hejjimate. Cor- 
ney liimself was somewhat of a close-fisted fellow, 
while Fe^y, Iiis faithful wife, was generous almost to 
a fault. The latch of the door was never lifted with- 
out a welcome ; rich or poor, it was all the same to 
her. A bite and a uup, given with pride to her equals 
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and with joy to the hungiy wayfarer, was ever to be 
had at her table ; a seat by the cheerful chimney-cor^ 
ner, and a smoke of the pipe, and maybe a drop of 
mountain dew, was always proffered to the weary trav- 
eller. 

Well, it so hapi^ened that year after year Comey*8 
affairs got woi'se by degrees. At last came the year 
of the bad harvest ; the crops all failed, their last cow 
died, «and put the finishing stroke on poor Coniey*8 
perplexities. 

Matters had nearly arrived at a desperate state when, 
one summer's morning, Corney signed deeply as he 
took his seat by the side of his wife. '^ I wondher, 
Peg acushia, where the next male is to come from T 
for this is the last mouthful that's left us." 

'* Coraey agra," replied his wife. " Don't be losin' 
heart Hke that; health and strength is still left to us; 
an' sure, if the worst happens, haven't ye the owld 
fiddle that's hangin' on the wall, an' who knows but 
it may bring ye good luck." 

" Tut, woman alive ! said Corney. " If I was to 
thravel all Ireland, it would bring no more than a gui- 
nea at the very most, and how long would that lastt" 

" And d'ye think it's to sell the fiddle, I mane, Cor- 
ney f Goodness forbid ; indeed, 'twould be a sore day 
if you wor to part with that owld relic of happy days. 
You, that could play upon it at one time beK>re the 
highest o' the land." 

'^ I'm afraid thim pleasant times will never come 
again. Peg jewel." 

" Don't be makin little o* yer talents, Corney ; if ye 
jist thry a chune on it, I'll go bail ye can make it spake 
as soft an' as sweetly this blessed minit as you dia tlie 
first day we met at the fair o' Clogheen." 

Corney was finally persuaded to take down the fid- 
dle, and after putting it into ship-shape, he immediate- 
ly took leave of his faithful helpmate, and set out witli 
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a li^lit heart, and an empty purse, to try his luck in 
the lottery of life. Before he had reached the fii'st mile- 
stone, he was accosted by a stninge looking man. 

" The top o' tlie mornin* to you, Mr. Cooney," said 
the stranger. *• It's beautiful weather for walkin'.** 

" Grand weather indeed, sir,'' said Corney, " but 
though you've eddied me by name, I haven't the pleas- 
ure o' knowin yours." 

" Oh, as for tliat^" said the stranger, " I'll go bail 
you'll know me well enough before you're a day older. 

" Well, I hope I'll have raison to be proud o' yer 
acquaintance, sir, whoever ye are," said Corney. 

** If ye only behave like the honest man I take you 
for, I don't think you'll have cause to repent my friend- 
sliip^" said the stranger; ''but whstt is it takes ye fi'om 
liome, if it's a fair question t " 

** An empty pocket, and an empty cupboard," was 
Conxiey's reply. 

** And why d'3'e burdhen yourself with tliat owld 
fiddle I" 

" I intend to thry an' eam an honest sixpence if I 
can ; it isn't that I'm much of a player, but there was 
a time when I could howld my own agin any fiddler 
in tlie province." 

" Thry a chune till I hear ye," said the stranger, 
** for I'm a bit of a musical critic myself." 

** Corney having performed one of. liis favorite airs, 
in his best style, asked the stranger, if that was plazin' 
to his ear." 

** Well, if that's what you call music," replied the 
stranfrer, " I'll recommend ye to seek some other call- 
in*. Why, man alive. I could knock more harmony out 
o' the bottom of an owld saucepan in wan minit, than 
you could squeeze out o' your fiddle in a month o' 
Sundays ; hand me the bow hero till I rosin it ; there ! 
now take it, an' maybe we'll hear something worth 
listening to." 
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Corney was soon sawing away with indofatigable 
vigor, and at last became perfectly furious ; in fact, he 
was so entranced, that he could scarcely believe it was 
the same old fiddle ! 

** IJy all that's delightful," he exclaimed, " if my 
darlin Peg could only hoar me now, it would be as 
goodasaitin* and dhrinkin* to her for a month to como ; 
why, milk an' honey couldn't howld a candle to it for 
sweetness ; tlie great bard of Ireland, Carolan himself, 
couldn't aquil it Tell mo sir, am I asleep t If Vm 
onlv dhrjimin', don't waken me for the world.'' 

**' You're neither sleepin' nor dhramin'," said the 
stranger; **but if you wish to know the saycret o* 
your musical skill, I'll enlighten ye; it's all contained 
in this bit o' magical rosin, and what is more bewitch- 
in' still, it cam bring ye goold by the handful if you'll 
only folly my instructions." 

" If I'm not makin' too bowld sir, might I ax ye to 
• break me off a little bit of it, and I'll not forget ye for 
your kindness." 

" No, Corney, for if I bruck it, the charm would 
lave it entirely ; but if you're agreeable, I'll be your 
thravellin' companion, and we'll share the profits o' the 
fiddle aquilly between us." 

" Very well, sir, it's a bargain, there's my hand on it** 

"Now, Corney, take my advice, and never thry to 
decave me, for if ye do, you'll be a loser in the end. 
So come along ; we'll thravel as far as Lord Jolly boy's ; 
there's to be a big faist at the Caistle to-night, and if 
you show your accomplishment on the fiddle, with a 
. touch o' my rosin, we are sure to reap a rich harvest** 

When they ai'rived at the Cjistle, they received a 
kindly welcome from Lord Jollyboy, who lost no 
time in introducing them to his distinguished guests. 
" You tell me," said his "Lordship, addressing Corney, 
"that you are a skilled musician." 

" The sorra a betther you'd find in Ireland, though 
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i^s myself that sez it, " replied Corney ; '' and if tlie 
purty ladies and the gi'and gintlenien I see around me 
are ready to listen to me, I'll begin this minit and 
sliow them what I can do, if it's plazin' to your Lord- 
ahip.^ - 
. " Your will is our pleasure," said Jolly boy. 

Corney having rubbed his bow with the strangei-'s 
rosin, set to and executed with exquisite taste one of 
his sweetest melodies. The success of his performance 
electrified the brilliant gathering; they were spell- 
bound. 

" Sir,'* cried Lord Jollyboy, grasping Corney by the 
hand, ''you ai*e indeed a wonderful genius! The 
power of your music has almost transported me into 
an ecstasy. Are you a native of this countiy ? " 

" I am sir," s^iid Comey, " and I'm proud o' the 
Green Island that gave me bii'th. It was in the sweet 
little village of Ardfinane I was bom, an' that's just 
about wan day's walk from your Lordship's Castle." 

'^ Ireland has reason to be proud of your transcend- 
ant talents." 

Comev and the stran^jer were then invited to the 
bano netting hall, and it need scarcely be added that 
ample justice was done to the good things spread 
before them. Wlien they were ready to dep.oi-t, 
Lord Jollyboy courteously conducted them as far as 
tlie Castle porch. **Take this," said he, placing a 
purse in Corney's hand; "it contains one hundred 
guineas; it is but a slight token of my gratitude for 
tlie infinite pleasure you have afforded me. Good 
night, my friends, and may prosperity attend your 
efforts." 

" Be my song," whispered Corney to the stranger as 
they left the Castle, "a hundred guineas, besides a 
supper fit for a king, is a mighty good* beginning for 
the owld fiddle, after hangin' idle so long on the cab- 
in wall." 
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said the stranger. 

It was about midnight when they left Castle Jol 
boy, and as tliey did not wish to an-ive at the villa 
to whicli they were bound until day-break, the joui 
ney was as slowly performed as possible. Every n 
markable object on the way was noticed, and i*^-^ 
history minutely detailed by Corney, who still helc^ 
! possession of the purse of guineas. ^ 

\ When the sun rose, many beautiful green spots anc^ 

I hawthorn valleys excited warm bursts of admiration. 

The morning, indeed, was beautiful, the fields in bloom, 
and everything cheerful, and the song of the lark 
tlirew life and animation over the previous stillness of 
tlie country. When they had an*ived within sight of 
Ardfinane Castle they turned off into a deep glen, a 
little to the left, and Corney, after having seated him- 
self under a white-thorn bush which grew on the banks 
of a rivulet, began to devise the best means of ridding 
himself of the stranger's company. "Well myfriend,** 
he observed, " I'm mighty thankful to ye for your com- 
pany, but as I'm now almost within sight o' my little 
cabin, I don't see why I should be a trouble to you 
any longer. So I'll bid you good bye, an' good luck 
an long life t'ye, for your sai'vice to me." 

. " You may keep your good wishes," remarked the 
stranger, somewhat dryly; "you may need them more 
tlian I do ; pay me my price, and its' all I'll throuble 
you for." 

"The price o' whatt" asked Corney, with well- 
feigned simplicity. 

" The price o' my rosin, or to spake plainer, pay me 
over one half o' that hundred guineas." 

" D'ye think I'm a gom t" 

" No, indeed, you're too much of a fox for that, 
but you'll find I'm as cute as ye. Now I think we'll 
both be purty well satisfied witli fifty guineas apiece 
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^ Our pockets ; so just give me my share an' let me 
g^9 Txxy dacint man." 

** I'll f^ve you five guineas, and I think that's payin' 
you 'Well for your bit o' rosin ; so say the word, ye 
n^y either take it or lave it" 

** Instead o' huxterin' in this manner I'll tell ye what 

^^11 do,** said the sti-anger; "give me the purse, and 

^^*U leave the whole matter to be decided by that 

P^r owld cripple that's restin' himself behind that 

''^lute-thom bush ; is'nt that fair enough t " 

** It is," said Comey, handing him the purse, " and 
^^ Ue decides that five guineas is enough for ye, you'll 
^ contint*' 

** Agreed, ^ replied the stranger ; Comey then 
looked behind the whitethorn for the cripple alluded 
^ but no such individual met Iiis gaze ; he next 
tiUDed to address his travelling companion, but the 
stranger had disappeared.' The poor fellow stood ab* 
M)lutely dumb-founded when he discovered that he 
was alone, and as empty handed as when he had set 
out to woo Dame Fortune. 

" Come b.ack here," lie roared ; " where are ye hid- 
in' yourself t bring back my goold, ye schamiu' rogue. 
Stop him, the thief o' the world. Stop the robber." 
Buthis cries were unavailing ; he was only answered 
by the voice of the grouse on the hill-sides, the bleat- 
ing of sheep and lambs in the meadows, the pee-weet 
of tlie wheeh'ng lapwing, or the mellow and varied 
notes of the thrush and black-bird. •* It's only a waste 
o' breath," he continued. " Sure, I might just as well 
1><* wluHtlin' jigs to a niilc-stone. O Corney, Coriioy ! 
Will ye never have a grain o' sinse? * This is tlie 
fruits o' ))ickin' iip wid strangers, an' tellin' them your 
mind. What'U I do at all? I can't! go back to Peg, 
the crathur, as poor as when I left her. I know what 
I'll do, I'll trudge back wid my fiddle to Castle Jolly- 
boyi and who, knows but maybe his Lordsliip will 
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gH me a scrap o' writ in' that will be a passport for 
me to all the big families ia Ireland." Having formed 
this plan, he lost no time in putting it into execution. 

It was near the sunset hour, when he beheld once 
more the majestic CiUitle lifting its head and proudly 
towering above the verdant slope on which it stood. 

Corney, on being admitted tx) the Castle, received 
a warm welcome from its hospitable owner. " Sonio 
good fairy nuist have sent you hither," siiid liOrd Jolly- 
boy, **for you arc just in time, perhaps, to save the 
life of my only son ; he Wtis so enraptured last night 
by the spell of your chnrming music, that he has done 
nothing but nave about it from the time of your depart* 
ure from the Castle; in fact, lie can neither eat, drink, 
nor sleep ; indeed, I feel convinced that one of your 
sweet strains is the only medicine that Ciin effect a 
permanent cure. So take your post there, my good 
friend, and do your best," saying which his lordship 
placed Comey in a position facing the door of his sou's 
chamber. 

" Meelia Murdher I " said Coi-ney, sotto vocCy " how 
will I get on without a touch of the magic rosin f " 

He had barely uttered this sentence ere his strango 
travelling companion stood beside him. 

" IVe not desarted ye yet, Corney, " whispered the 
latter; '*give me the bow here till I put the chai-m in 
it" 

Corney was utterly bewildered ; however, he soon 
regained his selfpossession, and taking the bow from 
the stranger, he ])erformed in a manner th.at excelled 
all his previous eflbrts, indeed. The youthful hivalid 
was so struck by the singular pathos which Comey 
evoked from that sweetest and most sorrowful of all 
melodies, the Irish air of the " Coulin," that he rose from 
his couch, to the extreme delight of his fatlier, in 
better health and spirits than he had over enjoyed 
before. 
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Comej and tlie stranger were lionized for the re-* 
nminder of the evening. As they were about to leave 
tlie Castle, Lord Jolly boy drew Comey aside. " Here,'^ 
said he, '^ is a letter of introduction to Sir Horace 
Desmond ; take it, it may be of great service to you. 
You must also accept this small leather bag." 

'^ What am I to do with the bag, your lordship f " 
asked Comey. 

" Keep it (^ said Lord Jollyboy. 

^^ Is there anything as a keep-sake inside to remem- 
ber ye by t for you're such a warm-hearted gintleman, 
I would'nt like ever to forget you." 

" Yes, when you open it you will find two hundred 
guineas, as a reward for your service to my son ; in 
fact, J may add that he is, in a great measure, indebt- 
ed to you for his life." 

Comey and the stranger, having bade farewell and 
*' long life " to Lord Jollyboy, started forth, without 
a moment's delay, for the residence of Sir Horace 
Desmond, a distance of about thirty miles. Feeling 
somewhat jaded, after a walk of ten miles, they were 
compelled to take shelter for the night at a road-side 
tavern. 

" I hope, Corney," said the stranger, after they had * 
finished a hearty supper, " that you'll be more upright 
in your dalings with me this time than you wor wid 
the first money you got" 

" In truth," replied Comey, " I think the less ye 
say about tliat, the bettor it will be for yourself ; you 
thricked me nately that time, but the next time ye 
thry to outwit me, you'll have to rise purty early in 
the momin'." 

" Don't blame me," said the stranger, " blame vour 
own greediness; if ye only acted honestly and above 
boord, you'd be a richer man this minit by fifty 
guineas." 

" Look now," said Comey, placing the leather bag, 
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witli his letter of reconunendation, on the ttiblo, " tliere 
is as good as a fortune in that smaill bit o' paper, and 
two hundred guineais besides in that leather bag, so, 
as foxy an' cute ais you are, you see I'lu richer now 
than you by one hundred guineiui; so wliatd'ye think 
o' that, my fine fellow 1 " 

*' I think yer knowledge o' figures is very limited," 
retorted the stranger ; ** shure, I could find you a gos- 
soon the height o' my knee that would make up the sum 
better than that. Let me jog your memory ; don't ye 
see as plain ;u; a piko-st^xfi' that, when I get my .share 
o' what's inside that le.ither bng, you'll be a poorer 
T!>an, after all, by one hundred guinecos, th.in what I 
will be." 

" Now, d'ye su])pose for wan moment," said Corney, 
^' that I'm stupid enough to let ye deludher me wid 
yor figures an' your book larnin' 1 No, faix," he added, 
striking the table with his clenched fi^t, "and whoever 
gets a single guinea out of the bag, barrin' I'm willin* 
to give it, will have to prove himself a better man 
than I am." 

** Corney, my dacint man, I'm afeerd you're too hot 
timpcred entirely for me ; we'd never agree as thmv- 
ellin' comp.anions- See how aisy I take it ; now just 
keep your timper, and we'll have a warm jiig o' punch 
on the head of it, and settle the matter in a quiet, pace- 
able way; this is a nate, cosey room, an' there's a clieer- 
ful turf-fire, so we might just as well make ourselves at 
home, an' not bo ballyraggin' aich other in this way. 
Before I call for the punch, maybe you'd hand me that 
black pine from the hob beyant, an after a few whiffs, 
I go bail, ril raison out the case wid a clearer head." 

Coniey approached the hob, but could find no bl^ck 
])ipe, and when he returned to the table he discovered, 
to his great dismay, that the letter, the leather bag, 
and the stranger had mysteriously disappeared. 

He alarmed the house, but was unable to elicit 
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any information as to tlic sti-angei'^s wliereabcuts. 
At day-break the following morning, after explain- 
ing his destitute condition to the worthy inn-keeper, 
lie was permitted to continue his journey to the resi- 
dence of Sir Horace Desmond. 

As soon as he was ailmitted to the Desmond man- 
sion, he informed Sir Horace of his achievements at 
Castle JoUyboy, and how iie had lost his letter oi 
introduction. 

*• Your apology is unnecessary/* siiid Sir Horace ; 
*^ your fame as a wonderful musician reached my ears 
before your an-ival." 

Comey was then requested to give an exhibition of 
liis musical skill. 

** Whoo ! Philaloo, I've put my fiit in it this time," 
muttered Comey, as he made a pretence of searching 
for his rosin. *^ I might as well put my head in the 
lion*8 mouth at w^mst,'' he continued, '^ asattiinpt to 
play witliout a rub o' that thievin' Jackeeu's rosin ; no 
matter, as bad as he was, I'd like to see him this minit." 
** Your wish is answered," whispered a voice in his 
ear; Comey turned and beheld tlie stranger. ** Hand 
nie your owld fiddle stick," continued the latter, ** be- 
fore Sir Horace finds out you're an impostor, Jind mind 
what I'm say in', this is the last help you'll get from 
me or my magic rosin." 

The stranger luaving gone through the mysterious 
ceremony as on previous occsisions, Corney, like 
Kichard HI., " was himself again." 

His marvellous effusions excited the admiration of 
Sir Horace and his family for tlie rest of tlie evening. 
Comey was treated with all tlie respect and devotion 
due to a prince; and when he rose to depart. Sir 
Horace presented him with a mahogany box contain- 
ing three hundred guineas. 

The Sim had flung his splendor upon the mountain 
topSy as Comey arrived within a stone's throw of his 
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little cabin ; a thousand bird^ poured tlieir songs upon 
tlio ear ; the breeze wiis up, and the columns of smoke 
from the fiU'ui-houses played, sis if in frolic, in the air; 
the dew of morning lay upon naiture like a bnlliaiit 

veil. 

** Now, that I've seen ye safe ahnost to your own 
door," said the stranger, *' I think it's nearly time ye 
opened that nnihogany box." 

**Open tlio box, is it?" exclaimed Corney. 

** Yis ; and the sooner you open it, the better for 
youi*self" 

** And what will I open it for ? " 

*'To count me out one hundred and fifty guineas; 
that's what you'll open it for." 

'* Did'nt ye chate me out o' three hundred guineas, 
alreadv?" 

" No, ye chated youi-self, by your own avarice ; but 
I'll not be hard wid you ; If you're willin', I'll buy 
the mahogony box, an' what's inside of it, an' give 
you a fair price into the bargain." 

" And what d'ye caiU a fair price ? " 

" This lump o' magical roshi." 

**Are ye jokin'? Is it three hundi-ed guineas yer 
axin' for that?" 

** Of course ; didn't it cause you to make six hun- 
dred pruineas ? " 

*'\Vell, there's no gainsaying that," said Comey; 
" but the price ye want is so big, 1 must take a little 
time to considher." 

*'If ye hesitate one minit, I'll change my mind. 
Or if you want a witness to the bargain, just put 
down the mahogany box on that mossy stone near 
the spring there, and I'll put the i-osin on the lid of it; 
then turn up that boreen to your left, and call that gu'l 
wid the milkin'-pail on her arm, and we'll let her 
word, yes or no, decide wliether I'm fair or dishonest 
wid ve." 
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**That!g raisonable enough," said Comey, placing 
tlie box on the mossy stone, and tuiming up the bo- 
reen in quest of the girl with the milking pail. The 
object 01 his search, however, was nowhere to be seen. 
lie retraccil his ste}>s to tlie mossy stone, and the ma- 
hogany box was also invisible, and so was the magic 
rosin ; and it is almost needless to add that his strange 
companion had likewise disappeared. 

A cold, soiTOwful weight lay upon poor Corney's 
heart, as he thought of his wi*etched abode, scarcely 
knowing how to meet his wife, or break the mortifi- 
cation to her. 

** Ocli, Peggy, a colleen machree, I'm coming back 
to you,** cried he, '^ without a guinea or a shillin', after 
M tlie money I earned since I left you, mavourneen." 

Many a harrowing thought and remembrance passed 
througfi his mind, as his eye traced the outline of his 
little cabin in the distance. 

He pressed his aching forehead with distraction, as 
he thought of his hopelc3ss misery ; then clasped his 
hands bitterly, and groaned aloud. 

He was now within a few perches of his own door ; 
as he approached it, his iieait sank. 

He Wtis still slowly advancing, when suddenly he 
beheld a man, evidently a pauper, taking leave of 
Peggy, outside the cabin door. In a few moments 
the beggarman stood face to face with Corney. 

** What's wrong with ye, my poor man ?" he asked ; 
** your woe-begone face looks as long as your own 
fiddle. " 

After Corney had related the cause of his sori'ow, 
tlie mendicant rem;urked : 

" I see how it is ; it's your own narrow, miserly 
lieart, you have to thank for all your throubles an' 
thriaU. Now, I am the man, though you would not 
tliink it, to see me in these rags, tli.it gave you three 
cliances to prosper in life ; but you were a trifle too 
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cute ; all my good nature was thrown away ; so, in- 
stead of returnin' home to the wife that loves ye with 
goold galore in your pockets, here you are like a 
tattherod scare-crow stuclc in a cornfield. Go in now 
to your cabin, with your owld ci-acked fiddle, au' 
])l.ay away till ye get more sense, an' maybe Uion 
you'll be able to Imow the value o' my bit o' magio 
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Saying which, he immediately disappeared. 

Comoy lifted the latch and entered. 

" Why, then, Comey jewel, is it yourself! ^ exclaimed 
his wife ; "ye gave me a great start, comin' in without 
knockiu' agra, but you're livin' an' well, darling, an' 
that's wan comfort ; oh, but wasn't I the lonely — " 

The word was here interrupted by a hearty kiss 
from his faithful Peg. 

Coniey's welcome home was indeed a warm one for 
the first five minutes ; but after he had briefly narrated 
the story of his str<^nge adventures with his mysterious 
companion, his wife began to heap him with re- 
proaches for his avarice. 

" Did ycj see an owld beggarman lavin' the cabin a 
while ago ? " she jisked. 

" I did. Peg, what was he doin' here! " 

" I'll tell ye, Cornoy," she replied, " though you 
don't desarve it. He c<ame here, so he said, to divide 
the money that was earned wid the help of his magic 
roHin, and look, Corney, he left me this mahogany box 
with three hundred bright guineas inside of it" 

" Long life to him Peg, he's not the rogue I tuk 
him to be after all, but jist let me faist my eyes on the 
goold, my jewel ? " 

" You may look, Comey, but tliat's all ; I have 
strict ordhers not to let ye touch or handle it Siz he 
to me: * If the fingers of a miserly man once touches 
it, every coin will lave ye quicker than you'd be able 
to count them.' " 
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** If tliat's the case," said Comey, " I wouldn't handle 
>ne o* them for a king's ranftom. 

" I was towld to use tliem in an honest \vay for 
lie good o* the family," said his wife; " wid the 
urivile^ of nllowin' you one guinea every quorther, 
f you sliotild happen to need it" 

*' Do as ye plaze, Peg aroon ; obey Ins orders well, 
'or I know the gintleman, and I know tliat if you 
ireaJc your word, hell not forget to keep his." 

From that day forward there was not a more con- 
anted couple from Ardfinane to Clogheen. 

And. after some time, the stoiy got abroad, that 
iheir prosperity was the work of some good-natured 
Sury, who had woven tlio charm of the four-leaved 
ihanurock into the strings of Comey's Fiddle. 
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2tT was in tlie good owld times, long, long ago, tlint 
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c3i there lived in; our island a iniglity owld cliief, 
witli the true Irish blood coorsin' through every 
vein. Fin McCool couldn't ho wld a candle to him: 
ho was the aqiiil of brave Ollani Fodhla, or King 
O'Toolo, for the matter o' that. The name of tliis fa- 
mous chief was Kochy. Indeed, 'tis you might think 
vouraelf in the height o' luck if you happened to ps\ss 
liis door, and hear the sound o' the dinner bell ; an' 
such a t;\ble! Duck, SiUinou, an' such glorious wild 
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ducky such sirloins o' beef, an' saddles o' mutton, an' 
tlie snipe an' trout, and to end it all, the finest poteen 
the world could boiist of. 

But to come to my stoiy : there was a guest wan 
iii^lit, at the Castle, who had crossed the seas from 
£n^land; he enjoyed the music and tlie feasting, an' 
could empty his cruiskeen-Iawn with the best o' tliim ; 
lie seeniM to be a jolly owld fellow entirely ; his name 
was Mr. Lievawn. He tuk great delight in listenin' to 
tlia music o' the hai*p, the song of the white-haired 
minstrel, an' tlie tales of the warrior, about gallant 
deeds on sea an' land ; <n]l this, I say, delightea him, 
but the glorious poteen enchanted him entirely. 

Although he was only an Englishnian, wlio Iiad' 
come over to Ireland on a pleasure thrip to see Kil- 
lamey, Glandore, GlengarrifF, and other purty spots 
of our surf-beaten Green Isle, he appeai*ed to be no 
strsin^rer to the mountain dew. 

Eochy, tlie grand owld chief, entertained Mr. Le- 
vawn that same night as if he was tlie son o' some 
jn-eat kin<j. 

** Here, Mr. Levawn,"said the host, " if I'm not nn's- 
takon, I tliink by tlie tip o' your nose I may safely 
call you a jolly owld toper. Bring me a keg o' double- 
disfifled," says he to an attendant, an' lo an' beliold 
vou 1 when it was brought, he put it by the side of Mr. 
l>evawn. "Here, my owld haro," says he, **8tick to 
this till all's blue, an' I'll stand by an' take glass for 
f'^la^ with ve, an' if I don't flure ye I'll forfeit a thou- 
sand pounds. 

Well, such wonderful dhrinkin' o' the pure essence 
o' the bog an' barley no one ever witnessed before nor 
8ince ; troth, I wouldn't, like to pay for their dhrinks, 
for if 'twas scored 'twould make a mint 6' money. 

Well, sir, sure enough, in the wind up of it owld 
I>evawn, the Snssnnagh, found himself stretched full 
length under Eochy's mahogany, as drunk as Bac- 
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s^aMy Where he lay snorin' for the whole blessed night 

Eochy's double-distilled was too overpowerin' for a 
fun-iner. When Levawn was roused up, he'd a head 
on his shoulders as big as the hill o' Howth ; he was 
then towld to huiTy himself to join the stag-hunt that 
niornin'. 

" Oh ! " says he, " If you have any regai*d for mOi 
lave me alotie for a week.^ 

But Eochy was a chief that never encouraged sloth. 
" Rouse yourself, Levawn," says he ; " take a plunge 
into GlengarriflF Bay, an' I'll go bail, the cool waves o' 
the Atlantic will make ye as fresh as a daisy; after a 
duy or so, man alive, you'll get used to it, and fall in- 
to our ways o' Hvin', the same as if ye wor born hero.'' 
At last tliey hauled him away to the hunt in spite of 
himself* 

Day after day went on like this,- when Eochy in- 
vited Levawn to stay in the Castle for another fort- 
night; so he stopped and shared the very best of aitiu' 
an' dhrinkin', till at last, when his head grew better, 
an' looked more like its natural size — for like his 
stomach it was big enough at |the best o' times — ^lie 
uuh\ up his mind to take his lave ; after much coaxin' 
Kochy consented to Levawn's wish, and the next 
niornin', iit break o' day, the chief was ready to bid 
liini good-mornin'; but before Levawn departed, 
Eochv nred him a great number o' gi'and presents. 
. " llere," says the chief, " I give you my best Kerry 
pony, and it isn't that I say it myself, but you'll not find 
another to match him in Ireland ; an' here," savs he, 
** is niy favorite grey-hound, an' I'll wager my Sonor, 
that from this to Kenmare there's not anoUier dog 
that would make game of a hare as quick as him." 
But, sir, 'twould take me till to-morrow to go over all 
the beautiful gifts the gallant owld chief gev to Mr. 
Levawn, and in the end, to pro ve the generosity of his 
big heart, he says to his guest : 
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" Now tell me, owld boy, is there anytliing else you'd 
like I " 

Xow comes tlie sacret, o' wliich you'd never guess, 
if ye puzzled your brain for a week. 

You must know tlie brave Eochy lost an eye in bat- 
tle by the thrust of a lance. So that, at the time o' my 
story, he liad wan empty socket. 

Well, whatd've think f Whv, when the chief asked 
owld Levawn what else lie could present him with, 
my bowld Levawn, widout bein' mealy-mouthed in the 
least, what does he do but says to the chief? ^^ Give me 
your rye f^ knowing at the same time that it was the 
only wan the chief had for liimself. 

That was the Sassanagh's gratitude for the kind- 
ness he received from Eochy. 

" My eye ! " says the chief, growin' red ; but he stifled 
bis temper and said: ^'You may have it, for it must 
never be said that a chief of our line refused anything 
to a stmnger, even the only eye in his head." lie then 
riz his linger an' wjis goin' to take out tlie eye, wlieii a 
man with a long white board, reaching to his waist, one 
o' the sages o' the time, I believe he was, and cliief ad- 
visor to Eochy, says: *' Ilowld fast, what are you goin' 
todo?^ Then he turned to Levawn and says: **Is 
this your notion of gratitude after eatin' our beef and 
mutton, and drinkin' our double-distilled ))oteen, till you 
wor unfit to see a hole in a ladder? Now" says he, 
** my .order is that your eye be plucked out this moment 
to till the empty socket of our beloved chief Eochy " 

Well, sir, in a jitfey the order was executed, and the 
gallant Eochy found himself blessed with two eyes. 
But Levawn, to his great surprise, found liimself widout 
even wan. 

From that lucky day the chieftain was always cal- 
led SuilrLcvaiaiy which manes in English Levawn's eye. 

The chief had a long line o' descendants, among 
them the O'Sullivan Bear. He added glory to the 
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race. Ho stood for yeara in his wild mountains, a»i 
fouglit in liis lair, like a lion at bay, to the terror C 
Ilia enemies. 

But to conclude my story, tlio followers o' Eochj 
wor for tearin' the ungrateful Mr. Levnwn alive, but 

' the ^ood chief spared his life ; he wan packed oS, led \n 

■ a do^r, over 'the mountains. 

When the people found him repentant, tliey supplie< 

, him with clotlies and food, but his only companion wa 

' the dog. When he grew to be owld, the only thing- tlia 
tormented him, an' made him wish he was dead, wa 
when the young gossoons, to vex liim, would cry *ou 
as he passed their cabins; " There you go, wid you 
eye out" 
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i,Y lighthearted guide poured fortli song, story, 

a]id legend, without ceasing. 
At last we found ourselves descending tlie mountain 
towards a large and cultivated valley. The scene be- 
fore nie was one of those pe^iceful landscapes of runil 
beauty, which beam more of soothing influence upon 
the soiTOw-struck heart than the softest voice of con- 
solation. A broad and richly cultivated vaUley, bound- 
ed by niountains whose sides were clothed witli 
deep wood. A stream, whose wayward coui'se watered 
every portion of the plain, was now seen flowing 
among the grassy meadows or peeping from the sddem 
that lined the banks. The heavy mist of morning vvais 
rolling lazily up the mountain-side; and benesxth its 
gray niantle the rich green of pasture^ and meadow- 
land was breaking forth, dotted with cattle and sheep. 

^' D^ye see that owld windmill through the mist be- 
yant I " asked my guide. 

** Yes ! " was my reply. 

*'Aml now look again, sir, and you'll see a big grand 
house ))ee|)in' thro' the trees on the right o' the mill. 
Well, sir, that's the house o' Hill O'Shea; his brother 
IMiil owns a building exactly like it, cibout a milo 
farther on ; indeed, the two houses look like twins ; you 
wouldn't know one from the other; I am towld they 
wor built on the American plan. Well, sir, the same 
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Bill and Phil, for timfs what tliey'i*e called tar and 
wide, tliey want nobody to *A^Ji»^lier' tliem, altliough 
I believe tliey could buy out half of the shoneens o' 
laiidloixis in the county. 

** Well, what I was gom' to say is this, that there isn't 
two betther or more charitable men on Irish ground 
to-day. And d'ye tell me for a fact ye niver hoerd o' 
tliem t "" 

Being compelled to confess my ignorance, my good- 
natured guide proceeded at once to enlighten me.* • 

TH£ O'SHEA BR0TUER8. 

Twenty years ago, sir, two shrewder or more indus- 
trious bouchaleens than Bill and Pliil O'Shea didn't 
vralkthe County Kerry. Their father wais a small 
^'urmer, and before he died, he left them his blessin', 
^itli twenty pounds apiece besides, to help them to 
^•"itde through life. Each o' them had talents above 
Y'^ common run o' poor men ; Bill was a janius wid 
^® I>eu ; his curly cues and wonderful flourislies would 
^^nuzQ r^ counsellor. And Phil was gifted with a 
/y^^vorful use of his penknife; if you only gave him a 
J ^•c o' wood and a sharp knife, he'd shape you out 
j^ S^^nd fonn anything ye'd ax him, from a man on 

r^^l)ack to a steamboat on the say. 
15^. "^lien their father was dacently buried, both boys 

«,* ^^d to invest their little capital in a small farm of 
? jTicres each. 
j^.j^ill's five acres was situated near the village o* 
•^^^lany. and Phil's was close to Kihnore, about three 



^1 ^5 apart But the strangest thing about it, sir, is, 
^^*» both their landlords happened to be brothers, too, 
j'^ the name of Mick and Nick Skinacre, and a more 
^^Orious pair o' usurei-s never broke bread. 

In the coorse o* time Bill, for he was a fine farmer, 

Vj^t his twenty pounds into his few acres, improved 

w^ cabin and the bam, the cowiiheds, styes, hedge- 
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rows, and drains, till at last tlio littlo farm lookcdl 
grand that the neighboi*s round about used to style it 1 
** flower garden o' Kiluuiny." His brother Phil's fti 
was just as much admired at Kilmore* ^riie Skinac «*" 
wor a pair o' scroogin* misei's, and at the time 1 ^ 
spakin' of, they wor woi*se than ever, on account oi 
bank-failure, that ha])pened in the County town, whei 
the Skinacres lost eleven hundred pounds, the savin 
o' their life. After that everything they could i-ap o 
run was put by to make up for their losses. But the\ 
would never trust another penny in a bank, each o' 
them kept their money, after that, safe in n tin cuse at 
the head o* their beds. They lived three miles apart; 
a mountain pass stood between them, with a half-way 
house, called the Fox and Goose, in the middle of it 

The Skinacres wor as much alike in their methods, 
as one egg resembles another. If Mick went to visit 
his brother Nick, lieM always tnke the mountain p:iss, 
not forgettin' to c<all at the Fox and Goose. And if 
Nick went to see his brother Mick, the mountain pass 
was sure to be his road, not forgettin' to pay Ins re- 
spects to the half-way house. 

It was at this time that the Skinacres noticed the 
thriving state of their young industrious tenants, Bill 
and Phil O'Sliea. They used to stroll over the farms, 
ciisting their evil eyes over tlie flourishing crops, and, 
troth, it wiisn't long before they forujed a plan to clap 
another ten pounds a year on each little farm, without 
making the least allowance for all the money Bill and 
Phil wor continually spendin' in order to make the 
farms prosper. 

You may aisily guess the end of it^ sir ; at the end 
of three ycara the young O'Shejus hadn't a brass far- 
thin' nor a roof over them to call their own, for tlio 
notice to quit was sarved on them, and eviction soon 
followed. That, sir, was how they reaped the reward 
of their industry ! 
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About one montii after they had been plundered o' 
t.lioir howldins'y the 0*Sheas wor sated in tne *' Fox and 
G€?cst^ in tlie middle o' tlie mountain pass. After 
Emptying a couple o' pints o' portlier, Bill says to Phil : 
^^ I-Iannigan, I hear, sails for Amenca, at 4^ o'clock in 
tho nioniinW 

*• So Fm towld," says Pliil. 

** 1 wish we wor fellow travellers wid him,^s.ays Bill. 
-•Mt would be the happiest moment o' my life/' says 
l^Iiil. " Give me a dliraw out o' that pipe." 

** Here, smoke your fill," says his brother, handing 
'^^ii tlie dhudeen. 

**I have a nate plan in my head," says Pliil, puffin* 
^*o clouds o' tobacco smoke like a limekiln ; ** Hanni- 
fin ti must be a luippy man." 

** Indeed," said the other, ** he'll have a light heart, 
^^^^ morrow momin' at four o'clock, when he steps on 
"'^ deck o* the ship ; but tell me your plan, Phil." 
** Would ye like to sail with Hannigan ? " 
*• Nothing wi>uld plaze me better, if I had only 
n^«5ing <>' goin\" 

*• Well," said Phil, "to make a long story short, just 

y^w answer my question, and then I'll tell you my 

]**'xt). When von wor thrown out on tho road side 

V" your little farm by Mick Skinacre, don't you 

tl^iiik that you was as much robbed, as you would be 

^f fiome schemin' slioe-boy came unknown'st to you, 

^^ picked your pocket ? or, as if some daring rap- 

p^ree was to meet you alone at niglit, on a quiet road, 

^^^d, with a pistol at your head, make you deliver up 

y<^ur purse, and all that was in it?" 

**I do," says Bill, ''only that Jlick Skinacre is, I 
t'unk, more bare-faced than the highwayman, for ho 
r^l>l)ed nje in the blessed broad light o' day, an' there 
^'•18 no law to stop him." 

^ **Well, I've a plan, Bill, to get *up sticks' with the 
Skiuacrcs, to-night" 
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"Tell me it, Phil." 

" You knoNV Bill, as well as I do, where tliey bank 
their money 1 

" Of coorse, in a tin case, that's kept in an owld 
worm-eaten desk at the head of the bed. I know 
that's \Yhere Mick Skinacre has my money thin 
minute." 

"And Nick has 7ni/ money in the same fix. Ah, 
the robbers, they're afeerd to bank it in the town, 
since the big failure that nearly brought ruin to tlieir 
doors. 

" If I only had liowld o' Mick's money box, I'd soon 
lighten it o my twenty pounds that the land-robber 
has hid in it." 

"We'll come at that by and by, Bill, if ye only 
have patience an' listen to mo. My plan is to got 
howld o' both tin cases to-night^ and a good pen-knife 
will do instead of a kay." 

" But how are you to get at the boxes, Phil t " 

"I'll climb up to Nick's bed-room window, from the 
ciibbage garden." 

"And I suppose you'd like, me to oblige his brother 
Mick in the same way ? " 

"That's it exactly," said Phil, "and we'll take just 
JC 20, no more nor no less ; twenty pounds from each 
box. 1 think that'll help to repair our losses, and thou 
good-bye to the hills and streams of Ireland, and hur- 
roo ! for America, at four o'clock in the mornin'." 

" That's all very fine," says Bill. " But how will 
wc get the boxes ? " 

" Lave that to me ; landlord, bring me a pen and 
ink, and two sheets o' paper," said Phil. 

"Now," says he, when the things wor brought, 
" tjiko that pen in your hand. Bill, for you are more 
accomplished with it than I am, and put down what I 
dictate." 

'' What am I to do now t " says Bill, pickin' up the pen. 
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** Imagine yourself Mick SkinacrOi and write in his 
hand, for you know it well.'' 

•* And who will I address ? " 

^* Imagine youi*self writing to your brother Nick 
Skinacre ; are ye ready ? " 

" I am ** 

" Well, fire away."* 
"* Dear Nick: 

'' ^ Come to me at once, don't lose a minit ; 
I have a bit of a speculation on hand, that must be 
attended to at once ; it may be the manes o' puttin' 
twenty pounds apiece in our pockets ; the party I'm 
dalin* with, must have the agreement drawn up to- 
night; he says his time is precious. If you're not 
here by 8 o'clock tiie wliole plan will be upset Don't 
£m1 to start the minit the gossoon I'm sending claps 
this into your fist' " 

** * Michael Skinacre.'" 

** That's nate," said Bill, finishing the note; "now, 
wliat's to go on tlie otlier sheet? " 

'*Tho sanie identical words, only this time alter 
your hand, and write as if you wor Nick." 

** Now that we've got so far, Phil, what's the next 
move ? " 

**The next thing will be, to get a couple o'bouchuls 
for a penny, or tuppince, and send these notes to 
their proper address, and we'll offer sixpence to the 
boy that gets back first; that will help to spur then) on, 
and then, when the Skinacres start out, I know a short 
cut to Nick's house, and you know as short a one to 
Click's place, and after our job's performed Jemmy 
Lannigan's side-car will whip us off in two two's, and 
before sunrise to-morrow we*ll beploughin' the briney 
Atlantic ! " 

I may tell you, sir, that there was'nt much time 
lost in getting a couple o' messengers to deliver the 
notes to the Skinacres; in fact, the whole matter 
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was planned and carried out in less than one hour. 

Night was just comin' on, when Mick and Nick, af- 
ter gettin' the messages, set out to hurry along the 
mountain pass to visit each other; the twenty pounds 
mentioned in each message caused the Skinacres to 
walk at a brisker rate than they ever walked befoi-e, 
and just as the moon was bcgirming to peep from bo- 
hind a cloud, my bowld buckoes met each other face 
to face, exactly forniiist the door of the ^^Fox and 
Goosed 

" Is that vou Mick f " '* Is that you Nick." I " says 
the pair o' tliem, spakin' together. 

** 1 didn't lose a minit after gettin' your messagey** 
says Mick. 

" I sent you no message," says Nick; but I didn't 
wait to finish my supper, when the gossoon handed 
me yours." 

** Mine ! shure I didn't send any." 

**Well, here it is in your own hand," says Nick. 

** Here is yours, wid your name at the bottou) of it," 
says Mick. 

*'I didn't write a scrap this blessed night," says 
Nick. 

** Nor I, neither," says Mick ; " but I begin to think 
some clever schamer has bamboozled the pair of us. 

** Whoever he is," says Nick, *' he is no gom with 
his pen." 

•* Well, Nick, I suppose there's no use o' losin' our 
temper over it, so step in with me to the ** -Far and 
GoosCf*^ and we'll drink a glass apiece on the head of 
it." ' 

In the nieantime, the O'Shea boys had perfoimed 
tlieir plan to perfection. 

After the Skinacres got their drink, they bid good 
night to one another, and then went their way, each 
to his own home. 

Aud you may bet your life, sir, they opened tlieir 
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eyes party wide after examining their tin cases, and 
finding themselves poorer men by tnrenty pounds, 
than before they set out on tlieir wild-goose chase. 

•For many a day after the whole affair was pub- 
lished in the " Hue and Crj',^ with a personal descrip- 
tion of Bill and Phil O'Shea. 

But the O^Sheas got safel}'^ on board a steamer 
bound for America, the next morning. 

They soon settled down in the United States on a 
farm, where their industry was better rewarded than 
it was on tlie lands o' the Skinacres. In the coorse of 
about ten veal's, they were both rich men, and made 
up tlieir minds to return to Ireland ; and when they 
kem back, invested in hundreds of rich acres. They 
wor here a long while, before their return was known 
to the Skinacres. 

However, the O'Sheas took it into their heads, one 
moniing, to introduce themselves, after hearin* that 
Mick and Nick had lost all, and were workin* as 
fann laborers, wlierever they were lucky enough to 
find a job. Bill and Phil sent for tlien), and refunded 
tlie forty pounds, wid interest, provided they'd move 
to some distant part of the country. 

The Skinacres were overjoyed, and often regretted 
the shabby tratement they practised in the days gone 
by on tlieir former tenants. Bill and Phil O'Shea. 
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Thoro is a stono thoro. 
That whoever kisses, 
0, he never misses 
To grow eloquent. 
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HAUN Geary, I'm surprised at your simplicity," 
_ saiil Tom Flynn to his friend during an inter- 
val of rest in the hay-field one momingf, " you, that's 
well known to be as brave as a lion in danger, to b^ 
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SO chicken-hearted in love ; troth, I always gave you 
credit for more spirit ; what must the beautiful Peggy 
Malion think o' your quare behavior ? " 

** I don't know, faix, but I'm very much afeerd my 
sheepish bashfulness will play the mischief with me 
entirely." 

*• I suppose Peggy knows that you'd like to marry 
lier." 

** Well, if I may judge by the looks o' the darlin', Pd 
say she does, but I'd give the world, if I could, to 
have her own sweet answer by word o' mouth." 

** How can ye reasonably expect an answer, till you 
ask her first, whether she'll have ye?" 

** For a king's ransom, Tom, I couldn't force my lips 
to spake the word; I've attempted it over and over 
agin, yes, a hundred times, and just as I thry to throw 
out a hint about marriage, my convei*s<ition drifts all 
of a sudden into another subject, maybe, about the 
crops, or the weather, or the tluiish in the cage, or the 
lioney-suckle, or a hundred other nonsensic<al little mat- 
ters, that has little pleasure or consani for either of us." 

** The next time you meet her near the garden wick- 
et, just pluck up courage, and ssiy you're dying for 
her." 

** I wish I could, Tom, but Pm afeerd the words 
would kill me.*^ 

*' Kill ye t so much the better ; why, man alive, sure 
that would go to prove the truth o' your dying decla- 
ration." 

** Ah, don't be laffin' at my misfortunes, Tom avick ! " 

" Indeed, Shaun, I don't pity you one liai)orth. You 
think the girl loves you, and youVe sure that you love 
lier; troth, ye must bo purty far gone, when ye can't 
find a word to plade yer own cause." 

** niat's thrue Tom, but if I'd only the courage to 
express what's on my mind, I'd bo able to spake vol- 
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*' You sent her a bunch of posies the other day, I 

believe." 

"I did; an' wliisper, Tom,'' snid Shaun, taking a 

scrap of paper from his breast pocket 

" Wliat's that? a ten pound note, is it!" 

" No, but though it isn't a bank-note, the san>e bit 
o' i)aper contiiins notes more valu.nble in my eye; 
notes that I intend to warble some fine day in pniisa 
o' the beautiful Peggy Mahon." 

" As sure as this scythe is in my hand, Shaun, I be- 
lieve your mind is goin' stravagin'. So ye've tuck to 
writin' poethry about Peg. Well, I see, if yon lack 
raison, you intend to have rhyme ; but let me hear it, 
anyhow." 

" 1 will, only I hope you wont be humbuggin mo 
about it after. It's a verse or two I coui posed last 
night, while takin' a quiet ramble along by Abbeyside, 
and watchin' the red sun dancin' on the rippUn' waves 
o' Dungarvan Bay." 

** Whew ! Shaun, the weather is too broilin' hot to be 
standin' in this unsheltered spot; we may as well go 
' over to the gi*een ditch on the other side o' tlie 
meadow." • 

** It is mad hot, sure enough," said Shaun, throwing 
down his rake, after which he and his friend leaped 
across a small drain that bounded the meadow. 

" It's cool an' shady enough here, so now, if you're 
ready, Shaun, I'll listen to j'our composition." 

*' Troth, Tom, I don't think it's nmch to be proud 
• of," said Shaun, as ho cleared \ih throat, **but such as 
it is, you're welcome to it ; '' and in a rich, manly voice, 
he sung tliese simple lines: 

Colle£;n Evermore. 

I strayed one evening in July 
Down by 8Wcot Abbcy-aiUo; 
The Ansel of my heart wus nigh: 
I asked ner for my bride. 
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She whispered softly in my oar; 
** Ohy Shaun Avick Asthorcl 
You knoMT I'm yours, and only yours. 
Your. Colleen evermore." 

_ • 

We married were soon after that. 

The chapel stood close by. 

The parish priest, good Father Mat, — 

Long may he life enjoy — 

As he blessed us botji and made us one. 

Said I, " Peggy Asthore, 

Faithy now you're mine, and only mine. 

My Colleen evermore." 

" More power to von,*' cried Tom. " Begorra, I 
didn't tlunK you had tliat much in ye. A man that 
can scribble poethry an' give voice to it to boot in such 
fine style, ought to be able to sp.nke a sinsible word to 
the Colleen Dhas that loves him." 

" I know that, Tom, but whsit am I to do ? I know 
that every glance o' Peg's blue eye, every smile that 
plays about her sweet faytures, seems to tell me in 
language as plain as daylight, that, if I could only 
bring myself to ask her to say the word, I'd get a 
favorable answer in return." 

**Ah, Shaun, my poor fellow, it's a pity you're so 
tongue-tied." 

**It's a complaint, Tom, I'm afeerd there's no cure 
for." 

** I only know of wan remedy, Shaun, an' if that 
doesn't cure ye, your case must be a hopeless one." 

" Tell me what it is, Avick, and if money can buy 
it I'll thry the experiment" 

" AVell, then I'd reconunend ye to thravel without 
delay for the ' ^nefit o'your health." 

** Tliravel ? anah, where would I be thravelHn' to ?" 

** To Blarney Castle, there's where you'll thravel to, 
and if you're sinsible you'll lose no time, but sUirt at 
once." 

" And what will I be doin' at Blarney Castle ? " 
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'* Why, go jinJ rub your lips to tlio Blainiey Stone, 
and after yo do that, you'll find that the powers o' 
speech will come as natural jis life to ye. You know 
what the song sjiys about it?" 

''Oil tlie top o' the wall, 

l^iit tiikc cure you ilon*t fall. 

There's a 81011*0 that cont^iins all the Blarney." 

" Troth, Tom, I think Til follow your counsel, an' I 
don't know what came over me at all, not to give 
Hlarney a thought before, but it's not too late yet, 
and when I go home this cvenin' I'll j)ropare myself. 
for a visit to tlie same St<>n(», and to-morrow mornin', 
plaze ^'•oodness, I'll pack otV bv the first train that goes 
to Coik." 

Shann, aften con»ph»ting his day's work, returned to 
his cabin with a ligliter heart tlian he ha<l felt for 
nianv a louir dav; he retired to rest somewhat earlier 
llian usual that ni^iht, to dreau), no doubt, of the nu\r- 
v(»l<>us (pndities of the fam<>us IJlarney Stone; the 
next morning he rose with the lark, and after partaking 
of a hasty repast, ])ut on his holiday garb, and taking 
wish him his ])olislKMl blackthorn, set out on his 
osculatory pilgriniage, lunnujing merrily as he pro- 
ceeded ti> wards the railwav station — 

'* Tlu' ;rr(»vt\s <)' I^IariK'V tlicy are so charming, 
Down by tlje purlinp: oi nuvot Hilvor brooks." 

Hlarney Castle is about four and a half miles from 
Cork ; it is situated on a rock, jxnd consists of one 
massive, square tower. Tliis stronghold was erected 
al)o;it the middle of the fifteenth century, by Cormac 
McCarthv, whose ancestors had been chieftains in 
Munstei^ from a period long ante^Jdent to the 
Kuirli-^^h invasion. The fate of the once formidable 
Clan of the McCarthy is similar to that of nearly all 
the ancient families of Ireland. The descendants in 
a direct line may be often found working as dsiy 
laborers, around the ruins of castles where their fore- 
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fatliers had ruled/ and in nmny instances a period ol 
less tlian two centuries Ims passed between tlieir gran- 
deur and their degi'adntion. The touching story tliat 
is told of the representative of the ^^IcCnrthy may find 
its parallel in nearly every baron}'' of Ire]<'xnd. 

A late proprietor of a portion of tliese foi-feited 
estates observed one evening in his demesne an «iged 
man, stretched at the foot of an old tree, sobbing 
as tliough his heai*t would break. On expressing 
sympathy, and inquiring the Ciuise of such excessive 
sorrow, be received tliis answer : 

"I am a McCarthy, once the possessor of that 
castle and these broad-lnnds ; this tree 1 planted, and 
returned to water it with my tears ; to-morrow I sail 
for Spain, wliere I have been an exile and an outlaw 
since the .revolution ; to-niglit^ for tlie last time, I bid 
farewell to the place of my birth and tlio home of my 
ancestors.^ • 

Bat to return to Sliaun, and the mystic stone. 

** Whoso infliicnco such is. 

That attraction it gives nil it touches/' 

In conclusion, liowevcr, I sliall use Shaun's own 
words, as nearly as I c^in remember tliem. 

** Begorra sir," said he, '* I must have had a four- 
leaved Shamrock about me, for good luck seemed to 
trip me up .at nearly every step 1 tuck. About three 
o'clock that .ifternoon, I found myself safe and sound 
in the beautiful city o' Cork, and as I happened to 
liave goold *ind silver galore in my pocket at tlie time, 
I hired «in outside car, and whipped over to Blarney 
in less than no time; .and as soon as I drew up before 
the public house in the village, what should I see 
but a dacint party of Americjuis ; some o' them wor 
my own countiymen, with the lasto touch in life o' the 
Yankee accent Men that had spent years of exile in 
the land o' the free beyond the Atlantic, and had just 
kem back to breathe their native air, and to take. 
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maybe, their last fond peep at the nioun tains, glens, and 
rivers of their owld motherland. Well, sir, to make a 
long story short, the most o' them wor there in Bhirney 
that day, bent on the same mission as myself; and, ais 
good fortune would have it, one o' the party was a 
native o' my own parish. So, afrer chattin' over owld 
tiu)es for a while, wo refreshed ourselves, and started 
at once for the Castle ; when we got to it^ we lost no 
time in climbing np the spiral staircase, till we fonnd 
ourselves on the battlements above; and the minit it 
kein round to n»y turn to kiss the stone, down they 
lowered me, head first, from the top o' the wall, which, 
1 am towld, is about one hundred and twenty feet from 
the ground. Well, sir, when my H|)8 reached the spot, 
maybe I didn't salute the magical tongue-sweetener 
witii a hearty smack; indeed, then, if you'd believe it, 
it is wonderful what a might}' j)leasant effect the 
kissin' o' the same celebrated stone had on me. I felt 
the inspiration at once, and it Inis stuck to me from 
that blessed dav to this. And when I got homo after 
my pleasant journey, 1 felt as bold as brass. I next 
visited Peggy, the darlin' o' my heart, and 8|)oke up 
like a man, without the Inste hesitation, askin' her to 
name the day when she'd become Mrs. Geary. Well, 
you know the rest: she soon verified the truth o' the 
little love song 1 wrote about her, and became, in 
reality, my own Colleen evermore. 

'* And now, sir, if in your travels you should ever 
chance to stumble across any poor oouchal sufferiu' 
from the comi)laint that once troubled nie, just give 
him my prescription, for it's a sure cure; and if he 
but follows it out to the letter, b.irrin' he's not entirely 
gone beyond recovery, I'll go bail, he'll never have 
any aiuse to regret his pilgrimage to the Blarney 
Stone. 
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^ \THL?:EN;' mUl Gemia liurke to liis young 
^^ wife, **yoii now stand for tlio first time with- 
in iiiu \yalls of my ancestors ; you will soon bepn to 
feol at home, and in less than one week you will «ny 
that you like Dublin much better than the country. 
See, the servants are here to welcome us, Cornnic, 
Agatha, you see I have brou^^ht you a mistress. 
Agatha, just show my wife around the house." 

"Tiiis way, me lady, folly me, if ye phise," said 
Agathi], as she led her mistress from the room. 

Gerald motioned Corujac to remain. Cormac was 
an old and faithtul servant, who had grown gra}' in the 
service of the Bnrke fanjily; he had served them from 
boyhood. 11^^ stood ar. least six feet in height, and, 
notwithstaniling his age, for ho was abont sixty-five, 
he bore himself loftily, and to his full altitude; his 
shoulders were thrown back, his expansive chest dis- 
played to its greatest, breadth, and as he moved, there 
was the grace of perfect, svnnnetrv in every motion. 

*' Cormac ! " '* Yes, Mr." Gerahl" 

"Have you seen mv cousin, Arthur Fitzjrerald, 

ktclv?" . ' o ' 

** No, sir," answered Cormac, *' an' not makin' you 
an um*ivil answer, 1 don't care if I never see him, or 
hear of him neither, for the matter o' that." 

" Do you know where he resides at present t ^ 

** His house is in Uathmines." 
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" Well, Connac, you must contrive to see him to-day, 
and reouest him to come here tliis evening ; you may 
also tell him of my marriage ; I nhould have mentioned 
it before, but didn't care about breaking tlie ill news 
to him.** 

**II1, ill news!" cried Cormac; "what sirt is it 
with an «ingel Hke Kathleen for a wife f You, tliat 
ouglit to be the happiest man in Irehuid, nmsha ! how 
bad ye are wid your ill news ! " 

^Mt will be ill news to my cousin Arthur, at all 
events.** 

**An' what's the raison o' that? " 

^* Beaiuse ho expected me to die early, and mcike 
liim my heir.** 

** Oh, the villain ! " cried CoiTnac ; " but Tm glad to 
see ye've turned the tables on him ; diCj indeed, to 
plaze a vagabone like him ; what a gomoUike you'd bo ! 
You take my advice, as an owld friend o' the family, 
and just live as long as ye can, to spite the thief; and 
80 you're bent on seeing him to-day, sir ? " 

" Yes, Cormac, if possible." 

** Very well, Gerald aroon ! Til hunt him up ; al- 
though, if I had my way, it's the soft ind o' my black- 
thorn on his back-bone I'd like to be giviii' him, 
instead of a welkim to this lumse. Watch him well, 1 
warn ye, for the bad drop is in him ! " cried the old man 
as he quitted the apartment. 

** Poor, old, faithful Cormac," mused Gerald, "he is 
not far astray in his estimation of my cousin Arthur. I 
expect an explosion as so(m as he arrives ; it is the only 
anxiety I have in connection with my marriage ; for I 
almost promised him in one of my misanthropic fits to 
allow my estate to revert to his branch of the family. 
However, my mind has changed since then 

" Gerald," cried Kathleen, as she entered the room, 
** everything is delightfully arranged ; this is a very 
well ordered house, a place for everything, and every- 
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t]iin^ in its place, but it is so large, so grand , I am 
afraid my country habits will never become accus- 
tomed to the chanjje. Wo lived so diffei'ently at 
liome, you remember." 

'*That reminds me," said Gerald: "Kathleen, I 
ou^^lit to have spokini to you before, concerning your 
brotlier Dominic. I kno>v, love, there has been avast 
difference botween your education and his. You 
have been liabituated from your earliest years to the 
usnires of societv, and to the refinements of conversa- 
tional life, but it is not so with Dominic, whose only 
education lias been that of the farni-house, and whose 
manners arc those of the field; if he were known to 
be your brother, he would act as a drag upon you, 
besides beinnf constantly in a false position himself; 
my plan, Kathleen, is this: let him be presented to the 
housfhoM as the new steward of our estate." 

*' Where is Kathleen i where is her husband t ** 
were the words heard at that moment proceeding* 
from a stentorian voice in the hall ; a moment later, and 
Dominic (VDoherty stood beside his sister in the pres- 
ence of her husband. 

'* Here 1 am at length," cried Dominic, "in the 
mighty City of Dublin ; Kathleen .nroon, I nniy thank 
your husband, my brother-in-law, for this change; he 
would insist on transplanting me from Tippenu'y's 
golden vales to this big forest of stone and mortar. I 
was nearly losing myself from bewilderment, making 
mv wav here. 1 can't say nuich for the ffood breed- 
mg ot yom- servants, Gerald. Your hall servant 
wanted to know who I was, but I soon satisfied him 
that it was none of his business; faix, I believe the 
ignoramuses take me to be a sort of servant to my 
sister and vonrself." 

"Perhaps it is better they should," said Gerald. 
** You will take no offense, 1 am sure, where none is 
meant Suppose you represent youi-self for ft time to 
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be merely wliat the household has taken you for ; don't 
contradict them ; let tliem believe you to be the stew- 
ard of the estate. 1 am perfectly wilHny', nay, I 
should bo proud to acknowled«fc you as my brother, 
but I Ciiunot force society, with its caustic wit, to ad- 
mire 3'ou as much as I do.'' 

" Consider it abarjfain," answere<l Dominic. *' Sure, 
after all, the only thin;^ I c^ue for is the hsippiness of 
my sister^ and now inform me how your steward 
must pass awa}^ his time." 

*• You nuist furni.sli the stores required for the 
liouse and the stable, kee]) a%*counts, pay the bills 
and — he was here interruptiMJ by his cousin, Arthur 
Fitz":endd, who burst suddenlv into the chamber." 

••Gendd, is this news true?" asked Arthur. 

**It is true that 1 am married, if you refer to tliat, " 
replied (ierald. 

V You are the (ii-st of your name, sir, who ever 
broke his word." 

•* 1 have not broken my word," criiMl fJtMahl. 

** You havi*," said Arthur; ** you promiscMJ never to 
luarrv." 

** No ! YiMi are wnm;;- Ariliiu\ 1 said it was unlikely 
I sliouKl ever marrv, and 1 ])romise<l in that, rase to 
make no will, but to suffer mv estate t«> pass to vou, 

ft . • 

my ne.\t of kin, and heir-at-law; 1 have changed my 
mind, as I had a ri^ht to do, and I liave summoned 
you here to present you to my wife." 

'*It'vou attempt to intnxhuH* your wife to me, V\\ 
insult her to her face. I can tell you, sir," he ad<led, 
with clenched teeth, '* you have not come to the end 
of this nuUter." He then rushed frantically from the 
room. 

On the followiuiT eveniuir there was to be a fornud 
reception. Kathleen ami Dominic were busily em- 
ployed in making due preparations. ** Kathleen 
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acushln," said Dominic, ** I feel as mucli out of place 
amony* these silken, 8n}ifar-ton<rno<l inortiils, susaUeotle 
in a bee-liive ; 1 am afraid Til gat more 8tin{f than 
lionev; my g^entility is in tlie ronjjhjust at present, 
we nmst have it cnt an<l jxdished by ^leffrees," 

** Ah, Ui>minic," replied Kathleen, ** I have no wiiih 
to see yon chanfjed; only be what yon have ever 
been, my own, trne, honest-hcjirted, simple country 
brother an<l friend." 

. ** I am afraid, Kathleen, I am but a <dond over your 
brightness; for in this jjenteel society I must keep 
my sunny side hidden from the world's eye. 

Meanwhile, a scene of a totally differiMit diameter 
was being enacted in an outer portion of the dwelling^. 
On a moonlit badconv, two nuisked fi^jfures mii'ht be 
seen, cautiously making their way through an open 
window into the reception room, which was but par- 
tially lighted. 

^* You have secured the gold and silver* plate ?** 
wlns|)ere<l one. 

** Yes," was the reply. 

** Good ; the guests even now are preparing to 
assemble." 

** Here is paper and i)encil ; before we depart, just 
writft whiit I dictate ; are you ready ? " 

** I am." 

'* Put down the following: 

** Dear Dominic : 

**'rhe jdate is ours; leave the house as 
soon as you pick up this note ; you will find me at 
the old hostelry, where we fii-st planned the robbery 
of vour aristocratic brother-in-law." 

Having <lro|)|)ed the note where it might be eivsily 
perceived, both men proceeded at once towards the 
window, but on reaching the balcony, they suddenly 
found themselves in the gnisp of ai powerfully built 
man ; a terrible struggle ensued ; life and death hung on 
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the issue; a heavy bhid^eon is \ipHfted, one crushing 
blow, and all is still; the masked men have disap- 
peared. 

Shortly after, all the guests are attracted to the 
chamber by the groans of a man on the balcony. 

The chamber is quickly illuminated, and the in- 
jured man is cmried in ; one of the party, having 
1)icked up the note, hands it to Gerald, who, after 
laving read it aloud, to the unspeakable amazement 
of the aissemblage, turns to Dominic and asks him to 
ex))]ain its meaning. 

•*0 Gerald ! *' exclaimed Kathleen, "you surely do 
not suspect my brother Dominic of dishonesty ? " 

"Gerald Burke,** said Dominic; *' you are my sis- 
ter's husband; consequently I must stifle my indig- 
luitiou ; reason may serve where anger might fail." 

"Whist! Whist! asy," said the wounded man, ris- 
ing and tottering towards Gerald. 

" What, Cormac, my poor fellow, is it yoii t " 

" It is what's left o me, Misther Gerald, "said the 
old man, in a voice scarcely above a whisper; " there 
seems to be a swarm o' little stars wiiikiu' and blinkin' 
foreninst my two eyes this blessed miaiit. Oh ! my 
poor head;" he sta^rgercd backwanls, and dropped 
into a chair; a {i^iass of wine was brought in by a 
servant and applied to his lips, afrer which his words 
bec^uiie more coherent. 

" I ask your pardon, good people, for disturbin' 
yez; but the polthogue 1 got from the rapparee on 
the balcony has sent my wits stravagin*. 

" Where did I leave off? Tell mo, for the love o' 
mercy, where I left off. Ah ! I remeuiber me now ; 
didn't I hear some o' ve mintionin^r the name o' 
Dominic O'Doherty, in connection with the robbery ? 
you're :ill in the wrong ; I tell yez, if ye whisper one 
word tlnit would caist a suspicions thought agin' the 
character o' that honest young man; he is «'\s innocent 
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and as free o' tliis crimo as the child iinboni. Til tell 
ye, wlien my niiud comes back to me, all about the 
\vlu>le ailair. " 

** Listen, this is how it happened ; I scented the 
robbers in the garden below, and foUied them, unbe- 
knownst, up their own rope ladder; they were just 
after plundorin' the lower room of the gold and sil- 
ver plate ; at first I intended to give the alarm, but 
the rogues were too ([uick about their work, and for 
fear o' lettin them slip through my fingers, I made 
up mv mind to trap them on the balcony, on their way 
out wid their plunder. I watclied every move, an' 
listened to every whisper, and heard one o' them dic- 
tatin' what's on tluit bit o* paper to get Dominic into 
a hobble, an' to thry an' make out that you, Gerald, 
wor linked to the sister of a thief." 

** Did you recognize the rascal, Cormact" inquired 
Gerald. 

** I did, sir ; the chief schamer was your own cousin, 
Arthur Fitzgerald ; the other is sis well known to the 
peelers jis Nelson's Pillar; they'd tell you his character 
at the Four Courts, for it w;is no other than that gal- 
lus bird, Bartle Grady. I towld you sir, your cousin 
Arthur had the bad drop in him, an' you see now 
how it had to come out/' 

** Kathleen, Dominic, can you over forgive mef 
asked Gerald. 

*^ Think no more of it. Gerald," said his wife. 

" Faith, Gerahl," said Dominic ; ** I nnist confess, the 
last half liour looked mighty black for me, yet believe 
me, I almost bless the vanished clouds, whose black* 
ness makes more beautiful the sun-light of this hour.'* 
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To the hills of MacLir, to Creovroo's height. 

To 'J'sira, tho glory of Erin, 

To tho fairy imhico that glances bright 

On tlie peak of the blue Onocfeerin, 

I vainly hied: I went west and ciwt. 

Travelled seaward and shoreward — 

Hnt thns was 1 greeted, at field and ut feast. 

Thy way lies onward and forward. 

Manyan. 

^^^N tlie grand owld times, sir, wlien Ireland Imd 
•jl li(»r own kings," saiid my good-m\tured his- 
torian, ** Knork Fierna, or the hill o' the fairies, had a 
Castle wid a \vin<ly in it for every blessed day o' the 
year. It's the highest mountain in the County o' Lim- 
erick, and there's a well on the top of it, that can he 
seen to this day; many a wondherful storv is towlj 
ahont tlii^ same enchanted well, and if it«>nly had the 
gilr i)' speech to spake for itself, it could relate somo 
marvellous things, I dare say. It is said that a nn'ghty 
treasure-house was difccoven*<l hy a brave bit of a g'os- 
soon, that found an opening low down in the well, one 
line sunnner's ni^jht nnniy years ai^^o. As the storv 
goes, he wjis le<l into a beautiful castle, and the door- 
keeper, that stands ready to welc4>me ev«ry visitor, is 
said to he an owld nnm with a long gray beard, that 
nearly t«>uches his feet ; he is known by all that s|)ake 
of hinv, as " the gray num," an' it is said, he is often to 
be seen on moonlight nights, wandherin' along the bor- 
ders of a hike, near the small village of Killimicat, and 
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that lies between Knock Fierna and tlie river Shannon. 
It lm|)|>ene(l on one fine sunnner's evenin', that a few 
g-oss^oons tVimi Killiniicat wor divartin' tlieniselves up 
tlie niountaiin sides, andafther tirin' theniselves out wid 
tlie diiy^s sporty and as the sun was bej^innin' to set, 
they sat (h>wii beside the well to amuse esich other wid 
story tellin\ One o' the boys, Nick Geraghty, a big 
raw-boned lump of a fe]h>w, wid a wicked eye and a 
H|>iteful tongue, towld a tale that nearl}' frightened the 
wits out o' the rest o' them, but tlie boy he thried to 
frighten most was little Phadrig Brann^igan, a wake, 
dhawnee crature, not much bigger than a ferrit, the 
only son o' the poor widdai Brannagan. And more be- 
token, the big savage Nick Geraghty had a grudge 
ii'/u\ little Phadrig, and all bekase Phadrig exposed 
Nick's father, near and far; and the reason was, ye see, 
Nick's father was a bailiff on his Lordshi|/s estate, and 
without rhyme or raison had poor Phadrig's mother 
turned off the little green patch oMand she was born 
oUj for they say the vagabone had his coveteous eye 
on the wiilda's cozey cabin, and wanted it for himself, 
and with the hel|) o' the agent, another black villain, 
he got the widda an' her son out of it, and all unbe- 
knownst to his Lordship of the Castle, who doesn't 
know half the misery some of his poor tenantry have 
to suffer, on account of his agents and bailiffs. 

Well, sir, one o' the stories towld by the boys was 
about the wcmdherfnl treiusures to be found by who- 
ever was bowld enough to explore the enchanted well. 
Nick Geraghty said that if he could see **the gray old 
man" o' the fairy castle, and get his C4)nsint, he 
wouldn't be the laste afeerd to go down the well an' 
thry his fortune. 

Little Phadrig Bi*anna<jan said that if ho was sure o' 
prettin' all the goold in the univarse, it wouldn't tempt 
him to risk his life. '* My poor mother," says he, 
** finds it hard enough ^is it is, to keep ln;v liwd ubova 
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wiither ; what would become of her at all, at all, if any- 
thing was to happen \m% the only prop she has to 
support her owld a;;e?" 

Well, wid that Nick Geraghty gev a roar of a horse 
laugh at little Phadrigs expense. 

** An' faix, a purty prop ye are, my little midge,** sh 
he ; *^ that's the little rogue, boys, that went round about 
villifyin' my dacint father." 

**I only towhl the truth about your father," siz 
Pliadri;r; **di<hi't he turn mv njother out of her little 
cabin, that he coveted for hiujself f " 

** Take care it's not worse wid you and your moth- 
er before you're much owlder," siz (leraghtv. 

**Take care what ve sav," siz little Phadri<»'; ** for 
I'll spake up in defince o' my mother while I've a 
spark o' life in my body." 

** Luk at the strut o' the little dwarf," siz Geraghty. 
** He's as proud as punch." 

" I'm no prouder than an honest mother's sou ought 
to be," siz little Phadrig ; **Pd feel very little pri<le, in 
trotli, if I was the son of an owld time-sarvin' baililF." 

Well, sir, after he spoke them words, big Geraghty 
drew out and struck him a luavy blow of his ngly fist, 
that stretched little Phadrig on the broad of his back, 
an' 'twasn't lon^j before the blood be<>fan to flow from 
his nose, mouth, and ears. His companions began to 
be afeerd and thought the life was out o' him entirely, 
but he was a hardy little crathur, he got over it in a 
jirtey, «ind was again as lively as a salmon ; he kept 
quiet after that, and didn't «>p<M) his mouth, but there 
was a look in his eye that spoke volumes. 

At last one o' the gossoons, that went down tho 
mountain before the scrinnnage began, was seen ujakin* 
his way up to the well again, wid a big coil o' rope on 
his sho Wider. ** I got this," siz he, ** from my favther 8 
haggart (hay-yard). There's over fifty fut o' rope in 
it, so here goes to measure tho depth o' the fairy well." 
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With that bo lowered it into the well, but, faix, it 
didirt seeia to reuch the bottom of it 

** It's h)ng enough, Til go bail, for any one that's 
fliirin' enough to go (h>\vn and pay a visit to the gray 
man. Now, boys, which o' ye will be the fii*st to go in 
nearch o* the treasure ? " 

*' Why, you, of coorse." siz little Phadrig. 

** Is it me,** siz Geraghty, changin' color. 

** Yes, you, who else f aren't ye the biggest among 
ust An' if y our Cimnige isaqnil to 3'our size, you'll be 
the first to go down tlie well." 

** Ale, indeed ! " siz Geraghtx', ** What an omadhawn 
I'd be!" 

** Is it showin' the white featlier ye'll be, after all 
yer brave talk a while ago I " siz Phadrig. 

** Bi>ys, don't mind the little Spidogue." roared Ger- 
aghty ; *'di»esn't it only stand to raison that the light- 
est nmon<; us sluaild nnike the first trial ? 

**Now I did think tii*6t o'drawin' lots, but that would 
be hardly fair, for it might iu)me to my own turn to 
be the fii*st, and as I happen to bo the bigj^'est o' the 
crowd, who knows but the ro|)e, which doesn't ap- 
])ear to be over-strong, might break, and then what 
would vez dof Mv advice is, an' 1 think you'll all 
agi'ce that 'tis the fairest to let the smallest gossoon 
amon;^ us <ro first." With that he fnstened one end 
of the rope around the waist of little IMiadrig and had 
him over into the well before any one could stop him. 

'* Phadrig is the fittest to explore the well," siz 
he, lowering him down deeper and deeper; ** he's 
as light as a straw, an' if he only lives to come back an' 
tell us all about ** the gray man," I'll give ye my word, 
boys, I'll be the next to go down by the same rope." 

Son)e of Geraghty's c«>mpanions tried to persuade 
him to hoist Plmdrig up again ; but it was no use, he 
was a black villain, and they thought it dangerous to 
meddle witli him. 
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Poor little Plmilrig's wake voice could now bo lic<-\ril 
from below, cryin' : ** Let nie up, let nie up, think o' my 
poor mother, that has no one to purtect her ! ^ His 
cries got waker, and waker, the lower he went down. 
And after he was low enough, Geraghty tied what 
rope was left around the trunk of an owld withered 
three It was after sunset by this time, and the boys 
all scattered themselves, not knowiu' what to sav or 
do about the matter; they W4)r all afeerd o\ being 
blamed fi)r Pha<Irig\s disn|)pearance. So they didn^t 
lose a minit till they got safe into the vilLige o' Kil- 
limicat* 

Nick Geraghty stood by the well long after the 
others went away; sometinu*she woidd peep down aW 
cry out, ** tlid ye meet * the gray man' yet i^ but the 
only answer he'd get was his own echo ; then he would 
tng at the rope, bnt it was aised of its burden; htt 
would next pnll it up, bnt there was no sign o' little 
Phadrigon tlie end of it; the (noon then appeared, like 
, a pi(^ce (/ bright silver comin' out of an inky cloud; 
'rwas then Geraghty ])eeped into the well again, an' 
roared like a big mad bull, callin' on Phadrig, but the 
only sonnd he could hear in the shape of an answer 
was his own coorse voice. lie then turned as pale as a 
sheet an' Uc^gan to see, when it was too late, what a 
sfiions thing it was to play wid the life of a fellow- 
cratnre ; so, when he found he could do no more, he 
dropped the rope into the well again, and made his 
way, wid ii long face and a troubled mind, down the 
side o' Knock Fierna, and into the village a' Killimi- 
cat. 

Poor little Phadrig's mother, you may believe, didn't 
get nmch rest or slee|) that night. She sat by the cabin- 
windy, waitin' to hear his footsteps. Sometin^es she 
would go up to the end o' the boreen and take a long 
look as far as she couhl stretch her eyes in the moon- 
lijrht, but overythinjj was as still an' (juiet asthe<p-avQ, 
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At last midnight kern, but still no sign of Phadrig, who 
was the apple of his mothers eye. Sometimes she re- 
lieved her mind by thinkin*.he might have strayed off 
to a fair or market in some i)' the big neighborin' towns. 
In this way she counted every hour o' tlie livelong 
night, till at last she spied the sun peepin' over tlie 
blue peaks o* Knock Fierna. Then the poor wonnin 
got alanned entirely, an' towld every UiMglibor she 
met about the sorrow slie was in oyer her darling little 
Phadrig. Well, 'twas surprisin' how soon the news 
spread ; wildfire couldn't ln>whl a candle to it ; in less 
time than I'm tellin' ye it was on every lij) in Killimi- 
c;it about the sudden disappearance o' little Phadrig 
Brannagsm. 

The hunt was up •it once. Even Nick Geraghty 
piirtinded to be as anxious as any one nbout finding 
him, when, lo and behold, what should he spy, or 
what should he S'»e, d'ye think, trudging .down the 
mountain-pnss, nn' singin' as merry as a lark, and 
every pockrt hi* had bulged out with goolden guineas, 
but my howhl litilc lMia<lrig himself. 

" Phadrig avick," siz Geraghty, ** Tm mighty glad 
to see ye alive." 

**Tisn't voin- fault that I'm livin',"siz little Phadrig. 

** I didn't mane ye any harm last night," siz Ger- 
a^rhtv. 

** You didn't mane mo any good, ye mane," siz 
Phjidrig. 

**' Twas only meant as a joke," siz Geraghty. 

" Well, if it was, you had yom* laugh last night ; 
and I have mine this mornin', for I have goold enough, 
thanks to *the gray man,' to n;akc me and njy mother 
comfortable for. life," siz Phadrig. 

** I'm plazed to hear it," siz Geraghty. 

** If you're i)lazed," siz Phradrig, ** you've altered 
greatly since yesterday, when- you hit me that pol 
tho^ie," 
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« Forget and foi'give," siz Geragflity, ** an' tell me 
lio>v you fared with *tlio gray man/ " 

** We'll say no more about it," siz Phadrig, " for 
after all I may thank you for my good luck. Well, 
'then you nuist know that wlien 1 got to the bottom o* 
tlie well, I touched a goolden knob in the wall forniiist 
me. And the moment I did, would you believe me, 
Geraahty, a big door flew open, and there srooil * the 
<rray man' ready to welkim me, with a sniile on his face 
like a suubauie, and maybe he diiln't show me all the 
beauties 'o the ])lace; he whippiMl me from the groiiud 
and tuck me in his arms, an' thravelled with the 
speed 'o thought over both say and land. 

*** Where are ye takin' me, siz I, gettin' frightened. 

*** Onward j\nd forward.'^siz he, mid with that he 
pointed out to me from the edge 'o the wathera goold- 
eu, fairy-like palace standin' out on one o' the highest 
peaks of the Knock Fierna. 

*' * An' where are ye goin wid mo now,' I axed him 
i\iX\n. 

*'* Onward Jin' forward,' siz he; that was* the only 
answer I could get from him. He then tuck me in- 
side the grand palace, an' med mo feel at home wid 
kings, queens, and royal bards; oh, and if ye heerd the 
nuisic, and such dancin', and the songs, you'd say ye 
never heerd the like before. And if you wor to see 
the kingly bancpiet, an' me aitin' and dhriukin' the fat. 
o' the land, ye'<l be astonishe<l. When I got my fill of 
everything I med bowld to ax * the gray nian ' where 
the treasure was kept * 

** * Onward and forward,' siz he, takin' me up in his 
arms ngin, an' bringin' me into a big, line room packed 
from floor to ceilin' wid goold; and when he got 
through stuflin' niy pockets wid guineas, I axed him 
i»nce more where I wjis to ffo. 

** * Onward and forward,' siz the gray man. 

**An^ I declnr eto ye, Gera^hty, before I knew wh^re 1 
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was, I found myself safe at tli^ top o' the >ye11. And 
now I must hurry over to KlUimicait to bring joy to 
tlie heart o' my poor mother." 

" Well, that flo^s all I ever heard of," siz Geraghty 
to himself, when lie was left alone ; '' I must pay a 
visit to ^^ the giay nmn " at wanst ; if a little bit of a hop 
o* my thumb like Phadng can go down the well and 
bring lip goold enough to make him independent for 
life, I don't see why a big brawny fellow like me 
shouhbrt bo able to do the same: and awaiv he 
6cami)ered wp Knock Fiema, and never stopped till he 
got to the fairy-well, where he found the rope in its 

Elace around the trunk o' the tree. He lost no time, 
ut lowered himself down the well as aisv as he could, 
expectin' every minit to couie in siglit o' ** the gray 
man." In a few minit^ he was free o' the rope, for it 
hung so loose that a child could pull it up again. 
And some o' the gossoons that passed by the spot 
did dliraw it up out o' curiosity, but there was no sign 
of Xick Genighiy at the end of it. Well, sir, that day 
passed over, and Geraghty di<ln't make his appearance 
in Killiinicnt. Tlie next day was the sanie, and be- 
fore niirlit-fall his father hnd tlie country scoured to 
find hinj, hut iu> t;ile or tidin^fs was lieard re^rardin' 
liim, till at last litili^ Pliadrig spoke up and towld o' 
the good fortune \\k*. had clown the enchanted well, 
and hintc*d that, mnyhe, Gera;i:hty was gone on the 
siime errand. Well, in less than wan hour such a 
crowd of people from different ])arishe8 was never 
lieen cjinibing Knock Fierna before nor since. When 
Geraghty's father, the owld bailiff, reached the fairy- 
well, lie ])oked liis head down as far as it would go, 
an' roared wid all his might, callin' on his son ; after 
all was quiet, a feeble groan was heard coniin' up 
from the bottom. 

** He's alive! he's alive," cried the bjuliff; "my 
darlin' Nick is still to the fore ; for th^ love o' mercy, 
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some o' ye howld fast to the rope and lower me down 
aisy, and maybe Til be in time to save my boy's 
life." 

With that a few stout men gi'abbed the rope and 
lowered the bailiff till lie jr<>t to the end of his journey, 
and then the rope hung just as loose as before; in a 
few seconds, however, they felt a jerk, which was to 
be the signal for'pulling him up agin, and, bedad, 'twas 
no aisy matter, for now the weight was double what 
it was before ; but the bailiff had the most work to 
do, for his son was so wake and helpless, that he had 
to bear the weight of him with his right arm, while he 
chuig with his^left hand to the rope. And a more 
pitiful object it would be hard to li)ok on, than JJick 
Geraghty when he was lifted out o' the well ; he 
couldn't stand on his legs, but fell like a lump o' stone 
as soon as he got tlie fresh air. 

It appears that in lowering himself down he was in 
such a hurry to find "tlie gray man," that he dropped 
loo soon and broke both his legs. lie was so very 
badly hurt, that he couldn't stir a step to save his own 
life ; and what with livin' forty-eight lioui's without bite 
or sup, you may be sure he was more dead than alive. 
He got over the hunger, however, but the use of his 
legs wiis gone forever, and from that day on he had 
to lim|) on crutches. And, indeed, there were few that 
knew his character soiry for him. 

Phadrig got more prosperous day by day, after his 
visit to the well, and himself and his mother lived in 
peace and comfort ever after. 

And now, sir, if it doesn't spoil my story, I'll lot 
you into the sacret of how he got his treasure. 

One o' the boys that was lookin' on when the big 
savage Geraghty forced little Phadrig down the well, 
happened to be the son of his Lordship's lodge-keeper 
o' the Castle ; and when the boy got home, his con- 
science troubled him so much, that he up and towld 
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his mother all about Gernorlity's doings at tlie well. His 
mother then gave tlie alarm at once to his Lordship, 
who just happened tlien to come home after a five 
years' absence in Paris. Well, his Lordship and a 
few other of his rollickin' friends set out, with lighted 
lanterns and rope-laddei's, for the faiiy-well; and 
when they an-ived at the top o' Knock Fierna, it 
wasn't long before they had little Phadrig safe out o' 
the owld dliry well. And, to make a long story short, 
they brought him to the Cnstle and kep' him there for 
tlie nighti and next mornin' filled his pockets wid 
^lineas, and planned out the story, which he towld 
Geraghty about *' the gray man ; " and 'twasn't long 
before his Lordship gev the bailiff notice to cmit^ after 
bearing of his slhimeful behavior to poor rhadrig's 
niotlier. T\\e owld woman was restored to her cabin, 
wid a life-long lase and no rent to pay. And for 
years after, sir, if any o' the gossoons wanted to vex 
Kick Geraghty, they had only to inquire how much 
treasure he got from ** the gray man o' Knock Fierna.** 
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fj\^ tlio i-ifjlit bank of tlie river Suir, -vvitliin a con- 

L/;- viiiiieiit (listiiiico o' tlio city o' Wjitlicrfonl, .1 pnod 

niiuiy years s\gf\, yes, I'll jrn hiiil, iiinre tliaii 

f'on'il bo nblft to cnmil on yoiii- fiii^r,.rs -in' tncs, tbero 
ived ill n Ruiifr o.nbiii i\s Imppy a couple aa vou couM 
mo ill a (lay's walk ; and tliat Kaiiie conliiitcd ]>air 
w;is Andy Coojjan and his wifu Ma^. Andy was the 
owner of a little boat, and bc-twcPti fialiin' and farmJn*, 
for lie lield an acre 0' purty fair land, lie conllirived to 
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make both ends meet, so that lie was never known to 
go to bed supperless. Hail, rain, or shine, Andy niver 
]et a day slip over his head, widout goin' to ilie little 
iiookon the river's bank, which wasn't niore ti an a hop 
step ah' a lep from the cabin. This same nocik 
sarved Andy ior a boat-house, for it ^^as big enough 
to liowld himself an' the skiff, and plenty o' room to 
spare ; but the few neighboi*s that wor scattered round 
about had another name for the little green-covered 
nook, and that name was " the Grassy Ilollow." 

One fine evenin' in May, an' more be token, it 
happened to be the first day o' thnt beautiful month 
o' flowers, Jlag went down to tlio wnter-side to wjitcli 
for Andv's return, for the verv njoruin' of tluit day he 
got up wid the lark, an' wns off wid his boat, before 
the dew was off the jjrass. Mngf knew that with ;i 
lonjf day's fishin' Andy would come back with a n;ood 
appetite, an' so, like an industrious, lovin' wife, she 
had a fine supper waitin' on the hob for him in the 
c^tbin. She was no sooner down by the river than, 
she spied Andy in his boat, rowin' away like a good 
fellow; in a jifly the little skiff was nibbiii' her sides 
aifin' a snudl cove which Ai'dv always used as a 
hindin' place; an' the next niinit two l)ig baskets o' 
fish were lifted out; the fish was carne<l up as far as 
ihe hoat house, or **the Grassy Hollow," as it was 
called, after which Aiulv and Maj^ went back for the 
boat, and after some tiiggin an' luggin, they managed 
to get it safe and sound into ** the Grassy Ilollow," 
where it was fastened to a hasp in a wooden post that 
was jnit there by Andy for that particular purpose. 

** Now Andy, avick," says Mag, ** we'll carry in the 
fish, an' troth, a fine load you've brought; you've had 
gnmd luck to-ilay ; but come in at wanst, for the 
unpper is waitiu' for you." 

*' 'Pon me won!, 'twon't wait much longer if I can 
help it," says Andy ; ** for I'm as hungry as an 
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ostrich, so we^ll be trudgin* in the name o' goodness." 

Tliey started to go, but before they walked three 
steps Andy turned back. 

** Wait awliile, Mag," says he, " I forgot something." 

With tliat he tuk out three o' the fislies an* went 
back to "the Grass)" Hollow," where he put them 
on a small ledge o' moss- covered rock, foniinst tlie 
boat Mag stood watchin' every move, and opened 
her eves wid wonder at Andy's strange behavior. 

" What d'ye mane by lavin' them three fishes be- 
hind you/' says she. 

** Bekase it's tlie wish o' the good May Fairy," snya 
Andy. 

" Save us from harm ! is your senses lavin' ye ? " says 
she. 

** Tare o' war," says Andy ; " I never seen the 
likes o' you ; ye want to know everything." 

•' An' who has a better riglit?" says Mag. 

** No wan," says Andy ; ** so we'll dhrop the dis- 
coorse." 

'* We'll not dhrop it till you tell me why them three 
beautiful fishes are left behind," says Mag. 

" Beautiful ! why as to their value, 1 wouldn't give 
a puff o' tobacco smoke ; besides, there's plenty more 
wliere they kern from. Yes, faix, there's as good fish 
in tlie Suir as ever was cotch," says Andy. 

*' That's no answer to my question," says Mag. 
" Who is this good May Fairy you spoke of, that has 
such a wish for the three fishes." 

** You bate Bannagher, for pryin' into sacrets, ifag; 
so listen," says he, " and Til tell ye what I never told 
a livin' bein' before. Them three fishes will be a safe- 
guard for the May Fairy agin' the white shark, that 
appears three times in the year in these wathers." 

" D'ye often see this May Fairy f " says Mag. 

** Not often ; very few have that privilege ; liow- 
somever, as this is the first of May, it's wan o* the 
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few days she can be called on by them tliat doesn't 

forget to present his May gift Would you like to see 

Lerf 

*• I would, Andy, if she's a good fairy." 

''She's a picture to look nt, an' as good as she's 

beautiful," says Andy. 

** But now I'll give the signal," s«iy8 he, spakin' at 

tlie same time at the mouth o' '^ the Grassy Hollow," 

in a soft voice, tliis rhyme : 

" I've brought ye tlic fishes 
Fresh caught from tlie say; 
All I ask is good wishes. 
Sweet Fairy of May. " 

Well, at tliat minit a flood o' moonlight fell in 
'streams over " the Grassy Hollow," and tlie May Fairy 

stood in the middle, and a purtier fairy, I'm towld, 

couldn't be seen in Ireland, than the same briglit 

fairv. At the siG[ht of her ^Ing be^nn to tremble and 

shake like a lafe. 

" Don't be in dread," says the fairy ; " your husband 

has kept his promise to the May Fairy, and I never 

forget a kind action ; come with me." 

An' she took up the gift from the moss-covered ledge, 

and carried them in her delicate hands, as she led 
the way through a pleasant, shady grove, a spot which 
Andy or M.ig never remembered to have seen before ; 
an' at the end o' the grove w.is a lovely little house, 
built of leaves, moss, rushes, and brambles. The door 
and windows, and even the roof and chimney wor all 
formed out o' the same material. There was no stone, 
or wood, or straw in the making of it; and all the sweet 
posies you could mention was seen to grow inside and . 
outside: inside on the ceilin', on the flure, on the 
walls, and on the windows. You could faist your 
eyes for a week on the variety o' flowers. Outside was 
the same: back, front, sides, roof, and chimney. 
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Troth, if you wor in need of ji nosegay foryoiir button- 
hole, you wouldn't hnve to travel far, if ye happened 
to be near the habitation o' the May Fairy. 

As soon ns she entered her little {jreen palace, she at 
wanst took down from a l^afy shelf two flower-pots, 
nied out o' the greenest holly, ivy, and nioss combined. 
Out o' one o' the flower i)(>ts grew the purest liliea 
ever seen, and out o' the other a bloomin' red rose. 

** Listen," sjiys she ; ** though I am a fairy, I have 
no ])Ower to give you we«alth or grandeur, but maybe 
I can give what will plaze ye just as well; here is a 
flower apiece for you. ril give you the lily, " says 
she to Miig, '*and to you the rose," says she to Andy. 
** Keep them in your own home, sprinkle them with 
fresh spring-water, on the first 5Iay-day of each year. 
Three drops on each flower will preserve them until 
the first May-day of the next year. If you obey me, 
I can promise what is of more avail than earthly 
riches, and that is liealth, contentnient, and long yeai-s. 
" An' now fivrewell ! " says she. " Remember to sprin- 
kle the lily and rose, as I told you, and they will 
never wither, neither will your love for one another 
fade, nor will want ever cross your door-step." 

Andy and Mag went home wid lighter liearta, an* 
before sittin' down to supper got some pure spring 
water an' sprinkled the lily and rose. Both lived to 
see their light-hearted grandchildren sittin' around 
their fireside, an' while he lived, lie never forgot to put 
his May day gift on the moss-covered ledge o* " the 
Grassy Hollow." 
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i^Hck Regan was looked upon as the civilest-spokon 
i^ and mildest mannered boy in Camck-Beg ; he 

" liad a kind word for everybody, man, woman,, or 
cliild, and if any o' the roguish gossoons ever phiyed 
him a scurvy trick, lie'd no more think o' gettin' vexed 
over it, tlian he would o' flyin' over the top o' Slieve- 
na-mop ; and because he was so asy goin', some thought 
liim half witted ; so, he was nick-named the Suuiachaun. 
UHck was the only support of a poor widow, and, in- 
deed, he hadn't the strength to do a dale o' work, still, 
lie was very willin' and did his best; but all the poor 
fellow could do was hardly sufficient to keep the pot 
biHu\ 

So th«it one bright mornin' in the month o' June he 
got downhearted entirely, and med up his mind to do 
what he often threatened to do before, and that was to 
set out and seek his fortune. 

" Mother," says he, ** my mind's med up.^ 

** What for? Ulick, ahagor?" says his mother. 

" What I towld ye about yesterday." 

"Oh! my gra-bawn, are ye in airnest?** 

" I am, mother." 

** And when, darlin' ? " 

" This blessed mornin' ; I've delayed too long ; it 
makes my heart bleed to see an empty cupboard, an' 
the mother that reared me, in want, while there's plen- 
ty in the land ; so as I can't earn a Hvin' here^ the world'd 
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wide, an' I mane. to go wliere I'll be able to get 
enough to keep you coiuforUible in your owld age." 

*• Oh ! UHck, core o' my \\em% my only one, and 
must we part like this? .Can't ye wait a while longer, 
alannat and who knows but the times might mend." 

** Don!t fret, mammy," says Ulick ; '* it'll not be long 
before Vm back, so give me your blessin' in the name 
o* goodness, and then throw your owld slioe afther mo 
for good luck." 

After gettin* his mother's blessin' he wns soon on 
tlie liigh road; he walked the whole da)% and a scorchin' 
hot day it was. The sun was just sinkin' behind the 
peaks o' Slieve-na-mon, when he got to a farm-house, 
where he sto])ped ; the farmer gave him a good supper 
and bed for the night 

The fanner and his family wor dacent, charitable 
p€K>pIe ; but there was one among them, a little dark- 
eyed Spidogue, a cripple, that was kept there moie 
oat o' pity for his mistortune than for any good that 
was in him ; he had a great halt in his gait and was 
called Limpin' Looran). 

Well, sir, this bucko used to throw cowld water on 
every sport an' pastime that went on ; he was full of 
impish thricks; the fanner himself, that was so kind to 
hin), didn't esc;»pe his roguery ; even wid the childhren, if 
he was phu'in' a game at pins and buttons wid them, 
he'd be chatin' the whole time, and he'd lau;^h till ye'd 
think he'd go into fits, tellin' how he sowld an owld 
horse at the fair for a voun<r one, and how he sowld 
hiy el's o' bad butther undher the good, and how he sowld 
xuusty eggs for fresh ones. 

So I can tell ye, when Ulick started for the road 
next day, he left the house with a mighty poor opin- 
ion o' Limpin' Looram 

Ulick managed purty well all that day, for he had a 
couple o' gn<ldle cakes wid a lump of butther, and plen- 
ty of ^ood spring wather alono^ the road, 
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Late in the evenin' he came to a commoni and i. 
the middle o' the common was a big pile o' gray stones 
overgrown with furze bushes, and brambles, an* tli- 
like ; as soon as he got up to tlie pile o' stones, he wa- 
glad and surprised at the same time to see a dwellin'' 
house, a cow-house, a goat-house, and a pig:8tye, al 
scooped out o' the rock, and the cows wor goin* to tin 
byre, an' goats into their house, because it was late ii 
the evenin'. 

Ulick then nied his way to the dwellinMiouse, wher< 
a very comely owld woman was le«nning over the hal 
door, waichin' the pigs that wor feedin' outside. Ulicl 
bid her the time o' the eveniu', and she returned tin 
compliment, and tovvld him if he wished for a night'i 
rest, he was welkim. 

Ulick was thankful, so he went in an* sat down witl 
a good appetite and enjoyed a hearty niale ; after sup 
per he was offered fair wages, if he'd stop an' lool 
after tlie live stock an' the little plot o' potatoes an 
corn tliat was sown. 

So he agreed to thry a quarther, and he never spen 
three pleasanter months in his life before ; he looke< 
afther twelve goats, and the sheep, an' all tiie cattle 
rcciped the little plot o' corn, and weeded the potat< 
drills. 

His mistress an' himself never had one cross word 
at hist his (piarther came to an end, an' he made iip hi: 
mind to ])ay a visit to his mother, an' he w>us onere< 
the chance to come back for another quarther if lu 
Hked. 

" Here's the wages I'll give ye," says she, handin 
him an owld sieve with several holes worn in it, bij 
enough to put two o' your fingers througli. 

*' Don't use it," says she, ** till you're safe at home ii 
your mother's house, then throw a fist full of oats inb 
It, an' shake it over the table three times,** 

Ulick knew the woman had a good heait, an' tool 
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^^'^V'iijr the sieve as • contented as if he got twenty 
Ainds. 

On his way home, he stopped at the farmei-'s house 
^ before, and he was asked ever so many questions, 
^icfly about his wages ; and he was such a simple- 
-minded boy that the least child in the liouse was 
^ol6 to place tlie conietlier on him, so he towld them 
***e only wages he received for his quarther was the 
^^^Id worn-out sieve. 

^ ** Och, but your^e the big Sumachaun," says Limpin' 
''"•^H)ram . " Bring it up to the table here till we have 

* peep at it"* 

• ** Bring me a fistful of cits," says Ulick ; the oats was 
^"^Ught, which he put into tlie sieve ; lie then gave it 
^**ee rattlin* shakes, wlien, lo and behold ! what 
•'mould fall out of it but a sliower o' jellow guineas, 
^^motigh, faix, to cover the table. 

. ^V'ell, man alive ! The cliildher wor delighted, an' 

.^^ fanner and his wife didn't know what to tliink of 

But Limpin' Looram had his little ferrit eyes fixed 

^ XJlick for the rest o' the eveninVfor he watched 

.| ^i*y movement when the sieve was shook. Ulick 

1 ^^^ight that three shakes was enough for one night, so 

^Aveeps every guinea into his hat, an' makes a pres- 

•. ^ K>i them to the farmer's wife in return for her kind- 

to him. 



^i "^V.11 paid the highest respect to him for the rest o' 
g^^ nighty barrin' the cri[)j)le Limpin' Looram ; he was 
^ ^Xi a bitther pill, he could never forgive any one he 
^^ ^Vight to be cleverer than himself; he had a wicked 
^ ^ ^kle in his eye, as much as to s{\y : '* I'll outwit ye 

^^ my fine fellow, as smart as ye think yourself." 

1^^ VVhen Ulick felt drowsy he asked to be allowed to 

^Y^^p in the barn, but the farmer would not hear o* 

^^t; they gev him the best feather bed in the house, 

'^ for fear o' losiu' the owld sieve, it >yas put undher 

• ^ pillow for safe-keej)in'. 
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After breakfast the next mornin' tliey filled Iiis pock- 
ets with warm griddle cakes an* fresh butther, an* he 
set off once more, with a light heart, for his mother's 

house. 

When he got home his mother was so overjoyed, she 
could hardly find words to spake ; however, when the 
welkini and kissing was over, she says : 

** Ulick, asthore, did ye bring anything home with 

ye ? " . 

** Indeed, I did mother, here's an owld sieve that'll 

mnke our fortunes." 

** A sieve, is it Ulick ? Slusha, what great value 
would there be in a sieve, dear, if it was the best in 
Ireland ? " 

" You'll see, mother, afiher I put a fist full of oats in 
it." Well, he got some oats and ])ut a hamdful into the 
sieve, shook it three times as he was towld, but this 
time the oats all kem out through the big holes, but 
sorrow sign of a guinea ; ])Oor Ulick shook away at the 
sieve till he wjis black in the face, but wasn't a fai*thiu' 
the richer for it. 

*' Ulick, my poor fellow," says his mother, "you wor 
simple before you went to thravel, an' you're not much 
wiser afther it." 

** Mother," says Ulick, ** I was thricked, but I'll thry 
my fortune again." 

Off he went on his travels, and put up once more at 
the farm-house, where he towld how the sieve refused 
to work for him at his mother's. The faruier and his 
wife felt surprised, for they wor honest people, an' want- 
ed to .pay him back every guinea ; but Ulick had too 
much honor, once he med a present, to t^ike it back again. 

The next day he returned to his owld misthress an' 
towld her what had happened to him. 

" Why didn't you take my advice," says she, " an' 
not thry the sieve till you got home. The sieve at your 
mother's is not the one I gjive you," 
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" Oh ! " said UUck. ** And d'ye think tlie people that 
lodjj^ed an' fed me >YOuld be guilty o' such a mane 
actf* 

** No help for misfortune, Ulick," says she ; ** so go to 
ivork, an' we'll see what hick's in store for ye the next 
quarthcr." 

He worked away, and tlie cows, and sheep, and 
goats were plazed to see him again, for he was always 
kind to them, an' t)ie owhl huly at the end of the next 
quarthcr po|)ped him off once more to In's mother. 

" If ere," siiys slie, " is a pei)j)er-box ; don't use it till 
you get hon)e, an' then take it by the handle and hit the 
table three times with it, an' say, * Pepper-box, wait on 
the people.' An' if you're not astonished, I'm not 
spakiu' to you." 

Ulick was on the ro<ad home again, and called at the 
farm-house for a night's lodgin', an' took care for a long 
time not to show his thre<ism'e ; but they gave him no 
jMjace, till at last he was forced to show the pepper- 
box, jin' 'twas then, Limpin' Looram began to grin at 
liim, an' ridicule him to his heart\s content Even the 
clirldher began to Uike poor Ulic^k for a rale Sumachaun, 
when they heard that he worked three months for a 
shabby little pepper-box. 

He was gettin' such a heart scaldin', that, at last, 
out of bravery, he hit the table three times with his 
gift, sayin': " Pepper-box, wait on the people." 

Well, in one minit the table wiisl oaded with every 
luxury, in the shape of aitin' an' dhrinkin^; with goold 
an' silver plates, jugs and bowls; every delicacy you 
could think of was spread before them. 

Ulick made them all set to, an' ait their fill ; after 
supper he made the woman o' the house put the goold 
an' silver vessels in her own cupboard. He got the 
same feather-bed to sleep on, an' left his pepper box 
on a chair near the head o' his bed. 

The next day, when he got home, his mother Ijmghed 
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at him, when she found the pepper-box would do no 
•.iioro for hiiu tlian the sieve. 

For tlio third time he set out^ and when he g^ot to 
the farm-house, an' towld themliis throuble, the farmer 
nor his wife couldn't account for it, but offered to give 
Jiim the gold and silver vessels to cany home, but 
Ulick was too proud to take them ; so he went back in 
low spirits to his owld misthress, undher tlie bushy 
rocks. 

*' UHck," says she, ** I'm afeerd I can do nothing 
for you, nor for any one else that c^m^t say wo, nor 
stand a jest; I have only one more gift left, an' tliat's 
not nuu*,h. Such as it is, you're welkim to it It's 
this owld blackthorn, and whenever ye say, * Stick, 
bate the rogue,' you'll see something you didn't expecL 
Now go, you're always welkim to come back to mo, 
but ril give you no more wondherful presents; I'll give 
you just five pounds a quarther, as long as you stay 
here ; but first go back and try your luck once more.** 

Ulick got lodgin* at the farmer's that nijjht, but tuk 
no care to hide his stick. Lim])in' Looram nad liis evil 
eye on it, an' tiik it in his fist to examine it, but could find 
nothing to praise in it ; he said there wasn't weiglit 
enough in it ro kill a good-sized fly, indeed, none o* the 
family appeared to set nmch value on it 

** Well," says Ulick, " I showed yez the vartue o' my 
other gifts ; so I can't do less than show yez the vartue 
o' this. * Stick, bate the rogue.' " 

Whoo ! j)owflhers o' war ! the words wor no sooner 
out of his month, than the blackthorn slipped through 
his fingers as lively as a fresh-caught eel, an' began 
skelpin' away at the b;u*.k-bono o' Limpin' Looram, 
an' the cripple was as lively on his pins as the stick, 
for up he darts like a sky-rocket, an' the stick afther 
him, weltin' away at his legs an' arms, till he had him 
like a jumpin'-jack hoppiu' around the room like a duck 
round a daisy ; at last out flies the cripple through the 
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.open door, an' the stick still leatherin' away at him 
without mercy ; an* the whole house all the while look- 
in* on, at Inst tliey nearly go into convulsions wid the 
.laughin* at the antics cut by the magical stick. Back 
cornea poor Looram, wid Ufick's sieve in his hand, and 
gives it to its owner. 

' "Oh I stop this murdherin' stick," says he, "for I 
'haven't a whole bone in my skin." 
-' " Stick, will that do I " says Ulick- 

But the stick paid no heed to the question, but kept 
up a cimtinual shower o' blows on Looram's body, 
liarder an' quicker tlian before. 

" Oh, Ulick, Ulick, avick, stop it," cried the cripple, 
roarin' like a bull, at the same time pulling- out the 
precious pepper-box from his pocket and giving it to 
Ulick. ** Murdher alive ! " says he, " will ye stop it 
before I'm a corpse t " 

Well, sir, when the stolen gifts were restored, the 
ftdck stopped like a shot at Ulick's biddin'. 

His mother was delighted, when he got home that 
night, after she witnessed the vartiie of eacli gift. He 
got marned shortly afther, and used to ride in his own 
coach, with his family beside him, an' you may be 
.sure that after liis rise in the world none of his boyish 
acquaintances was ever bowld enough to call him by 
his Owld nickname o' the 3umachaun. 
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** Some on the shores of distant landa 

Their weary hearts have laid, 
And by the strangers* heedless handa 

Their lonely graves were made; 
But tho' their day be far awny 

Beyond the Atlantic's foam. 
With true men, like you men. 

Their spirit's still at homa 

Irish Ballad. 

«^^-ANNY Connelly was a bright-eyed, yellow- 
^J^^ haired boy of fourteen; he was the main 
support of his widowed mother; they occupied 
rooms in an old-fashioned, overcrowded tenement- 
house east of Third Avenue. 

Danny was employed in an uptown factory situated 
near tlie East River, and received four dollars a week 
for niaking* himself generally useful. 

He was possessed of a cheerful disposition, was 
willing, obliging, and attended to his duties, so tliat in 
the course of a very short time the Hglit-hearted Irish 
boy had won for himself tlie esteem of niojst of his 
fellow-workers. At the period of which we write, 
Danny and his mother were but six months in the 
country. A more dutiful son to a mother never 
breathed ; in fact, he was his doting mother's Gra 
Bawn— or, white-haired darling, as she fondly termed 
him in her native tongue. Notwithstanding their im- 
])roved circumstances in the free land of their adoption, 

» 
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the nlountaint^ Htresinis, and vales of their own green 
ii$huul were stamped so indelibly on their memoiy, 
that they would fV4*quently and touchingly refer to 
their old home beyond the seas, with its whitewashed 
walls, and mantle of fragrant, honeysuckle, and from 
whid), owing to the ruthlessness of Irish hmdlordism, 
they had been mercilessly ejected. 

Dannv had received a fair education in the national 
school of his native parish, in the County Mayo. He 
was an ardent lover of the poetry of his fatherland, 
and when in a thoucrhtful mood would sometunes show 
that he had a strain of the Muse in him. He had been 
bsit a few months in the city of New York when he 
recited the following oftshoot of his youthful fancy to 
Ills loving motiier, and a more willing or appreciative 
miditor he could not have chosen. 

WuERB THE Honeysuckles Twiked. 

** Oh, Danny, jewel! in enito o' mo 

My thoughts keep flyin back 
To our little cot in sweet Mayo, 

Which long luis gone to wrack." 
Och mother, I'm the same m3'self, 

'Twill never leave my mind, 
That little whitewashed cottage 

Whore the honeysuckles twined. 

"I thonght when in America 

We'd soon get reconciled 
To this big Innd o' freedom, 

When fortune on us smiled: 
Yet I'd not accept a palace, 

Tho' with diamonds it wjis lined. 
For that little whitewashed cottage 

Where the honeysuckles twined." 



" Och, Danny, my own p^ra bawn," exclaimed his 
mother, " but that is beautiful, and all out o' your own 
bond, too, mavourneen. Well, well, think o' that; 
troth, Danny, I mny well be proud of you, . Sure, 1 
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can sliiit luy eyoa wliilo I listen to you, and see tlio 
j)Uity cottage you were boi-n in as it looked before 
vour poor father left us for a better world. Yes, in- 
(leed, jewel, there's hardly a blade o' {jniss that grew 
wit.liin miles of it that doesn't, rise up before me, lookin' 
just as green this blessed niinit «is in the pleasant siun-/ 
mer days that have passed. Tell me, dear, did ye 
mention in your poetry any more o' the lovely owld 
spots ? " 

**I did, mother. Just listen awhile, and Til let you 
hear all I've scribbled about them." 

"Tin tliinkin^,^ of tlic round tower. 

We'll never 8ee ai^ain — 
Tiic niounUvin stream, the fairy nitli. 

The ruin by tlic glen; 
The ivy-covered abbey ;;niy, 

Where relics arc enshrined. 
Near the little whitewashed cottage 

Where the Iione3'suckle8 twined. 

" Xo more we'll tread that green spot . 

Where my father is at rest. 
Beside the paiisii chapel, 

With the turf above his breast. 
But in dreams, my darliu^j mother. 

There myself I often find, 
'Tis a stone's throw from that cottaffe 

Where the honeysuckles twined. 






One i\ronday morning, about a fortnight subsequent 
to the interview which took place between mother and 
son, as described above, Danny Connolly happened to 
ov(-rsleep himself. The reason of this was that his 
nH»ther, who on the previous night had entertiiined a 
i\i\\ friends, forgot to set the small alarm clock, which 
she was in the habit of placing on a table near the 
licad of her son's bed after he had retired for the night 
This simjde omission caused Damny to sleep an hour 
beyond his custonuiry time. 
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^^Dear me, was there ever sucli a stupid owld 
woman!" slie cried, as she bustled about the room. 
** Wisha, tlien, it's the fii-st time I ever missed winding 
the clock before. Your breakfast is re.idy, my gra 
bawDy but I'm afeerd 'tis too late. Wliist ! Yes, 'tis too 
late, avick ! for tliere goes the factory wliistle." 

" Don't be exciting yourself, mother," said Danny, 
**ril have to lose a quarter, and go to work at 9 
o'clock. I'm sure, the foreman wont say a word to 
me, for it will be the first time I've lost since I went 
to the factory," 

" Troth, Danny, jewel, I am sorry now we sat up so 
late last night listenin' to owld Hester Hennessy's 
stories about the Banshee, an' good people, for I was 
troubled the whole night, with some mighty quare 
di-ames." 

"And what did you drame about, mother? " 

"About your father, rest his soul. I thought I 
could see hifn standin' on the little stone bridge over 
the stream, forninst the owld castle, and the moonlight 
appeared to fall upon tlie clear water, till it began to 
look for all the world like a golden foot-path across the 
stream from one bank to the other. There was a 
bluish mist around the figure of your father ; his face 
W.1S pale and mournful looking. IIu spoke, but his 
voice was as soft and tender as a wonian's. 

"Oh, Danny, my gra bawn ! .if I live to be as owld 
as the hills, I can never forget the sound of it; every 
word he spoke went straight to tl)e core o' my heai't 
* Mary,' says he to me, * look after poor Danny ; he is 
the only living tie you have left to console you in this 
world; watch over him well, machree, for there is 
great danger hanging over the darling boy's head.' I 
then tried to ask him the meaning of his words, but I 
wasn't able to move or spake a single.word, for the mist 
and the moonlight and the bridge and the stream all 
disappeared with your father's spirit It was then, 
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Danny, that I started from my sleep, all of a sudden, 

an' lieard your voice callin* me." 

" Don't won-y yourself about idle drames, mother." 
" I won't, avicK ; but I wish to goodness, Danny, 

you had an easier situation, for I don*t half like tlie 

thought of lettin' you go to that factory ; 'tis such a 
* dangerous place, an' if anything was to happen ye, my 

own gi-a bawn, I'd never be able to lift my head 



aofain." 

i 



* Is that what you're afraid of? then you needn't 
have the least anxiety on- my account, for I believe 
there's no more danger in the factory, when one keeps 
Ills eyes open, than there is under this very roof. But, 
pliize goodness, I'll soon be big enough for a better 
place, where I'll be able to get more money, so that I 
can keep you snug and comfortable for the rest of 
your days." 

** Ah, Danny, darling!" she exclaimed, "its me 
that should be the proud an' happy mother, and so I 
am, for no woman was ever blessed with a more 
thoughtful and dutiful .son." ' 

**Tliat'll do, mother," said Danny, rising from the 
breakfast table and putting on his cap. " Whenever 
you bejxin to soother me like tliat I always think it's 
about time to be goin'. So mind yourself, mother dar- 
lin\ until I see you again at dinner time. Good morn- 
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** Good mornin', my own gra bawn," said his moth- 
er, kissing liim as he stood on the threshold of the« 
door; and may your guardian angel watch over you 
and keep you safe from hurt or harm." 

On reiicliing the factory Danny approached his 
foreman, who happened to be at the giinastone, sharp- 
ening a chisel, as the boy advanced. The foreman, 
who, by his tottering gait, appeared to be under the 
influence of liquor, turned from the grindstone, after 
putting an edge on the chisel, when suddenly he 
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stumlAed against a I.irge bar of iron, .and was in an 
attitude of falling head foremost towards -the ponder- 
ous maclunery, which was then in motion, wlien the 
quick eye of Danny realized at a glance tlie full extent 
of tlio danger, and without a single moment's hesi- 
tation, rushed at once to his assistance. In doing so, 
liowever, he overlooked the perilous situation in which 
he was about to thrust himself. 

Having placed himself between the falling man and 
tlie wheels of the deadly machinery, he grasped the 
foreman firmly around the waist .and succeeded, after 
a superhuman effort, in throwing him fully a yard 
beyond the reach of danger. 

Tlie foreman fell heavily to the gi-ound— his life 
was saved — ^but oh ! at what a terrible sacrifice. 

In his heroic endeavor to save the life of a fellow- 
being, the lion-hearted Irish boy had exhausted his 
own strength. Breathless and excited, he reeled back- 
ward, and in an instaut'later was ]>iKst all hinnan help. 
His blouse was caught in the dreaded machinery. He 
was carried aloft — a fearful crv attracted the foreman 
and a group of the factory lunuls to tlie fatal s})0t. 
Danny's mangled form was innuediately drawn out 
from between the belt and llio wlieel of the deatli-deal- 
jng machinery, and the fair-liaired boy, wlio but a few 
moments before had parted from his idolized mother 
in the flower of youth and vigor, was now as cold 
and rigid as a block of marble. 

• Every effort was made by the friends and relatives 
of the bereaved mother to soothe and console her in 
lier desolation, but without effect. The parish priest, 
ai^sisted by his flock, succeeded in raising for the 
heart-broken woman a large sum of money, and the 
facton' owners presented her with a check forS500; 
but of what use was money to her now, since the pulse 
of her heart was fjone? 

"If I had all the goold in America," she would 
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siiiTOwfully exuluiin, " I could never lift up my ticniV 
■ iigiiin. Sure, I towld tlio diirliii' tlmt, on tlio veiy last 
nioniiii' of his life, au' see liow truly it hua cocne to 
[)iis3. No, I'll never agnhi lift up my head, f(ir my heart 
is lyiu' iu the cowld sod beside him." 

No eartlily wealth could conipcusate her for the htsa 
tiliu liiiil susuiued. Slie looked about ii] vain lor lit-r 
beloved Dauuy. Ni^jlit and day hi» unnie was nevt-r 
out of her moutti. At the expiriitioii of six mouih!) 
slio at lengrh found rest, far away from the verdant 
uuiuutiiiiis of Mayo, in the gfrnve that contiiined her 
own gr.v bawu. 
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" I how bcauteoiiB to roam by old Fnncheon's green side, 

When the iiziiro Ekica mirror tlicir luius in its tide, 

And dwell on tlio cliarms tl);it rupture the si;:ht. 

Like rUions of Edenlaud, rudiant and briglit. " — Oeary. 

^?he picturesque villarfe of Glanwortli ia pleasantly 

^^ situated on tlie swift-flowin;^ Funclieon, in tlie 

County of Cork, nbout four miles from the town 

of Femioy. Tlie Funclieon Ik noted for its esceHent 
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salmon and trout In a weird, lonely spot, a short 
distance from the river, is a celebrated rock, called the 
Hag's Bed. The legend is, that a certain old hag of 
fortune-telling proclivities had intrusted to her care 
from the day of its birth a lovely child, the scion of a 
noble house. According to tradition, she was in the 
habit of placing the child in the hollow of a goodly- 
sized rock on the verge of the Funcheon ; the in- 
dented rock, it is supposed, was utilized for tlie babe in 
lieu of a cradle. 

It happened one day that the fortune-teller left the 
child, whom she cherished with even more than a 
mother's love, in peaceful slumber, as she thought, 
while she went to gather some herbs along the river 
bcanks. But alas ! when she returned, she discovered 
to her honor that the cradle-rock was empty. The 
darling babe, the apple of her eye, as she termed it, 
had found a gi*ave beneath the shining watera of the 
Funcheon. 

After the grief-stricken woman's outburst of lamen- 
tation had subsided, she was suddenly seized with a fit 
of uncontroll.ible fury, under the influence of which 
slie tore the cradle-rock from its sandy bed as though 
it were a mere pebble, and with a mighty effort, 
wliich must indeed have been superhuman, flung it to 
the very spot.where it can be seen to this day, which, 
we believe, is fully a mile from where she stood when 
slie threw it 

We have been told that po boy or girl of Glan- 
worth could ever be prevailed upon to pass the Hag's 
Bed after night-fall, with but one exception. Daniel 
the Broguemaker, as he was called, is said to have suc- 
ceeded in passing safely through the ordctal of a noc- 
turnal visit to the Hag s lonely abode. Daniel, who 
stood about five feet one in his stockings, was a sturdy, 
industrious little man. He was bom, as he was wont 
to remai'k with a certain degree of pardonable pride, 
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•'under the tliree big trees o' Glanworth." Tins sweet 
spot was to bim tbe flower-garden of Munater. Next 
to tlie tbree big trees it was Daniel's deliglit to expa- 
tiate upon the peculiar beauties of his beloved native 
stream. Kor is this so nuich to be wondered at, for 
tlie poet Spenser, in the seventh book of the " Fairy 
Queen,'' thus makes reference to the rapid Funcheon: 

** So now her waves pass through a pleasant plain^ 

Till the Faunchin she herself do wed, 

And both confined themselves in one fair river spread." 

Daniel was the boot and shoe-maker of the village, 
but in phnng* his trade ho did not confine himself to 
Glanworta — he was a freqnent attendant with his 
stock at the " hiij market'* of Fcrmov. Eaicli Satur- 
day throughout the year is market-day at Fermoy, 
but the last Saturday of every month is known as the 
** big market." 

And thither, with his kish-load of brogues strapped 
.to his back like a knapsack, Daniel nn'ght be seen 
wending his way and hununing a ditty of his own 
composition, the chorus of which was in substance ns 
follows : 

"Oh, tl)c brightest pluco in Ireland 

A Bi)orting for to go, 
For fun, deliglit, and clement, . 

Is the Fermoy races, oh." 

"IIow did I happon to visit tlie Hag's Bed after 
midnight?" lie would say, when requested to relate 
the particulars of his adventure. ** Oh," ho would 
continue, nfter having indulged in a few whiffs of his 
well-seasoned pipe, **sure, it was only like a drame, after 
all, but, begorra, I must candidly admit there was a 
substantial re«ality at the end of it. As you know 
already, I'm a native o' Glanworth, the purtiest spot 
in tlie county. Yes, indeed, I first opened my eyes 
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to the blessed light of day near the three big trees o' 
Glanwortli, and I'm prouder of it tlian if I wsis bom 
in the palace of a kmg. 'Tis true, I'm always hailed 
by the boys as Daniel, the brogue-maker, but Tin 
not ashamed o' my calHn', for .at the time I'm spakiu' 
of there wasn't a pair o' feet from Glanworth to Fer- 
moy that I didn't know the size of. Yes, in troth, I 
head customei's comin' to me from Ballyhooly, from 
Labacally, and even from the Kilworth llills. 

" Of course, I am only a little man, but I'll go bail 
that when it cotnes to a pinch I have as much courage 
as many a bigger carbogue, that stands twice my 
height. IJut, as I said before, I knew the size of every 
fut in the surrounding parislies; that is, bcirrin' the 
feet o' Jenmiy the Fool, as he was called, an' the 
reason o' that was, poor Jemmy was never known to 
wear shoes — he always travelled barefooted. He was 
as fleet as the wind, and could outrun the fastest mail 
coach, and a fine, handsome, well-built man he was. 
He stood exactly six feet two inches. He was wel- 
kim at the tiible or fireside of rich or poor; but 
though he was wake in the mind, poor fellow, he had 
a proud, independent spirit; he would never lift his 
liat to a rich man, or call him by his title. Young 
Edmund Burke Roche, who was afterward Lord Fer- 
moy, was greatly attached to hin), and often would 
have him sittin' beside him at his own table when he 
dined. 

*^Still, Jemmy would never cringe to him as a 
su))erior, but whenever they haj)pened to meet his 
only words would be, *Good moiTOw, Rochey.' Jemmy, 
though as bowld as a lion, had one wakeness — lio 
couldn't bear to meet the shadow of a man after dark. 
If he chanced to be in Fermoy when night came on, 
sooner than face the road to Ballyhooly, where he 
lived in a cabin with his mother, ho would wait till 
12 o'clock, when he knew the road would be still and 
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lonesomei and if he happened to hear a foot- fall on the 
road he would cry like a friglitened child and dart in 
behind the hedges or climb to the top of the nearest 
tree, where he would often stay till dayh'ght But 
Vm wandherin' from my subject. 

" One * big market' day I was lucky enough to get 
rid of a whole kish-load o' brogues before half the day 
was over, and when my kish was empty I went over 
to settle with Joyce, the leather-merchant, where I 
was in the habit o' gettin' my stock on credit In the 
coorse of my convei*sation at Joyce s I got talkin' 
about the boat-race that was soon to come off be- 
tween the crew of Ballyhooly , tliat was pjxtronized by 
the Listowels, and the Fermoy crew, that was backed 
by the Joyces. More betoken, young Master Joyce 
was away at that time, makin' preparations for the 
match. Well, at first I was strongly prejudiced in 
favor o' the Ballyhooly boys, on Lady Listowel's ac- 
count, for a warmer- hearted woman, or a kinder one 
to the poor, never lived, 

'* But a brave tumbler or two of Joyce's nate punch 
changed my inclination in favor o' tlie Fennoy boys. 
When I got outside, tlie first friend I met was James 
Madden, and before we got as far as the Fermoy 
bridge, up comes young Master Joyce. After discoors- 
in' about tjiings in general I got in with two or three 
owld cronies, and back we went into the town. Well, 
the fact is, that after payin' our respects to a few pub- 
lic houses in our rambles I began to feel purty light- 
spirited. 1 felt so gay at the time, that 1 tuck no notice 
of a shower o' rain tliat fell and ruined my new Glan- 
worth hat When I put it on tliat mornin' it was as 
black as jet, but begorra ! after the shower it turned 
the color o' London smoke. I was never a man that 
was given to drink, but before I left Fermoy that even- 
in' I got a flask full o' mountain-dew to take home 
with me for a night-cap, and off I started, by way of 
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Castle Hyde gi'aveyard, to avoid pjissin' the Hajf*s Bed ; 
but no sooner did I reach the ivy walls of the owld 
burvin' ground than I heard a loud voice coniin' from 
the top of a tall tree and callin' me by name. 

** * Daniel I Daniel ! Daniel ! ' savs the voice. 

** Begorra, that was enough for me; for, though Pm 
naturalTv a man of nerve, something C4ime over me 
that made me tremble like sin aspen lafe, and the next 
minit I fell down as flat as a flounder by the church- 
yard wall. How long I lavy there I never knew, but 
when I came to my senses a tall man was standin'over 
me — the moonlight showed me his face at the time — 
and who should the man be but poor, sim})le-minded 
Jemmy, And when I looked up at him he tuck a 
fright an' scampered ofi'like a hare along the road to 
Ballyhooly. When I was alone I revived myself 
with a few drops from the flask, and felt as brave as 
Mars — so much so, that I turned back an' faced the 
road that was a terror to the howldest man in tlie 
county ; and when I'd feel my spirits siiikin' I'd just 
put my lips to the flask, so that I could feel my cour- 
age risin' with ever)' *drop I tuck. To make a long 
story short, in less than an hour I found myself stniight 

forninst the lonesome rock called the Ha<r's Bed. 

I? 

** And as soon as my feet touclied the ground with- 
in a yard o' the rock, a wrinkled, white-haired womaHi 
with a pair of eyes shinin' like rowlin' diamonds, stood 
before nie, and says to me : * Who are you that has the 
courage to ])as8 my abode at this time o' nightf 

" Atter tellin' her my name, she inquired where I was 
born. * Near the big trees o' Glanworth, ma'am,' says 
I. That answer seemed to plaze her. So she says tQ 
me again : * Are you hungry, Daniel t' * I am, ma'am,^ 
says I. * As hungry as an ostrich, for sorrow a mor- 
sel o' food I tasted since I set out from Glanworth this 
mornin'.' 

" * But I see, Daniel/ says she, ' that you've tasted 
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that which will prove your ruin unless you shun it as 
you would a plajfue/ I knew by that sJie was hinting 
at tlie mountain-dew. * I'll take your advice,' says I, 
* and fix)ui this blessed niinit Til never tai^te another drop/ 

"*If you but live up 'to that promise you'll niver 
have CJiuse to repent it/ 8«iys she, and after that she 
spread before me on the rock a banquet that an emper- 
or mi;rht be proud of; but it would take me too long 
to describe the good things she prepared for me, so I'll 
bring my story to an end in as few words as I can. 
After biddin' me good night she says to me : * Daniel, 
I'd like to reward you fi»r your bravery. Would you 
like a trout or a s;ihnon to take home with you f ' 

" * A salmon, nm'am/ says I, * would be acceptable.' 

"•That's not a suffirient reward,' says she. *I 
have it in my p<iwer to make you ketch a whale.' 

" And before I could thank her I found myself float- 
in' on the Blackwater, but, begorra, whatsur|n*ised me 
most was when I was forced to struggle for my life in 
the weir o' Fermov with a bi<r nionster of a whale. 
So, instead o'ketchin' the whnle, I learned to my sor- 
row that it was the whale that cauHit me. 

" At last n)y strength gave out and I felt myself 
sinkin' under the waters. I knew no more until I 
awoke the next mornin' and found mvself lyin' xmder 
the three l>i«r trees o' Ghunvorth, and there was my 
broguc-kish hesiile me. I looked into it, and what 
should I spy but a fine salmon, nearly as big as myself, 
that I bonjifht at a bar^^ain at the Fermov market. It 
wiiA brought over to Glanworth that mornin' on a don- 
key-oar, and the driver, by wa)'' of a joke, left it beside 
me where I was lyin' under the three bis: trees o' Glan- 
worth. No niatter, I brought it into the house with 
me, and we had salmon enough to ait for a month after. 

"Ever since that time, whenever I haj)pen to meet 
with any o' the Fermoy boys, 'tis himibuggin' me they 
do be al)out the whale I caught after my visit to the 
Hag's Bed." 
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iiiiig of gool<l." — Iriih Ballad, 



*T*S it triiC'f 'IVolli it is, sir, just as triift as that, you're 
J^ iio*v siiitetl t'oriiinst my tirfsiiie. Tis tnio I am an 
owldei- iiiiiu to-day tluin X w:is ivlicsii llie spm-trii' 
Ijoys anmnd used to bo calliu' mo tlio p^oold-seeker. 
Yes, indeed, f;iix, tliiii's tlie iiamo tliey gave mo, 
Daiiypcn, tlic Goold Sct'kcr. 
Bill light yom- pipo and make yom-aelf comfoi-table, 
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and I'll try and make it all as clear to you as T can. 
At the tinieTm goin' to spake about, I didu't stick to 
one Ciilliir alone. I was what some CJill Jack-of-all- 
tracles. IJe^^ides a pnrty thatched cottage, I held four 
acreii of as rich a piece of land as could be found near 
the green banks o' the Funcheon, and that's sayin' a 
great dale. 

I was not only a farmer in a small way, but a hard- 

"^orkin' shoemaker to boot, and in n^y leisure moments, 

'^hen I wasn't cultivatin^f niv mind, I would make it 

^^y business to go out on my four acres and cultivate 

^^e cabbages. And finer cabbage — though I say it 

^y*elf— you wouldn't see in a day's walk. Ah hough 

*^^a8 an industrious man, I had one strong wakeness 

^"at stuck to me for a lonor wliile, though I jifot cured 

^; 't at last That wakeness was a longing desire to 

^^S for some o' the treasures which were supi)Osed to 

J^^^Uried in the Ctirth near sonio o' the owhl ruined 

i^^^es, especially the big Castle of Carrickabrick at 

w^f'^oy, that stands not far from the brink of a high 

^*^ overlooking the Blackwater. 

^^^•^ ^'^ny a time in my boyish days did I make up my 

.^ ,?^ to get a pickaxe and spade and climb the higli 

^»j r^ from the river-side, but something or other would 
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-.*^per to me, say in' : ** Danyeen, agra, don't attempt 

>^^Y the world, if you value your life." 

^^^'^ut in spite o' the waruin' I tuck courage at last 

^ ^ undertook the i)erilous exploit. And this is how it 

J'X^peiUHl: One fine Summer's mornin' I made up my 

> ^^^d to ])ay a visit to the Fermoy nuu'ket, and more 

.^^okcn, it chanced to be a patrliern day, when the 

^^Vs and girls in their Sunday clothes, from the differ- 

^^U parishes for nn'les around, were sure to be there. So 

^ uarnessed Xed the donkey to the car and set out with 

*^ load o' beautiful cabbages to earn an honest penny 

in the market. After driving at a spanking pace I got 

to Milk-mai*ket lane in Fermoy in about an hour's 
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time, and just as I drew up before the door o' Clancy^s 

?ublic Iiouse, who should salute nie but my owld friend, 
^»t Howe, who was returnin' tliat very moniia' from 
London. 

The first words he spoke to me as soon as we'd ex- 
chanofed greetings were: 

'^ Danyeen, avick, I had a mighty curious drame last 
niglit." 

** What did ye drame t" sa3's I. 

"I was draminV' says he, **t]iat I dug up a crock 
o' goold from under a white stone near the foot of Car- 
rickabrick Castle." 

The words were hardly out of his mouth when I 
stumbled against another croney o' mine, one Maur- 
teen Cox. After giving me a hearty shake of the hand, 
he says to me : 

*'Last night I'd the strangest drame o' my life. I 
thought I found a mine o' yallow gooUl under a round 
white stone beside the CaiTickabrick Ciistle." 

**D'ye tell me that for a fact?" says I, not lettin* 
on tliat Pat Howe was after tellin' me of his dramcs, 
and in nearly the same words, l^at then threw me a 
knowing wink, as much as to say : 

** Danyeen, don't be lettin' the cat out o' the bag." 

Well, sir, before I had time to collect my wits I got 
a thwack on the shoulder from Young Denneliy, who 
was related to the owner o' the paper-mill. When I 
turned round he'd a smile on his face so bright that 
you might light your pipe with it 

" Danyeen, my boy," says he, ** I experienced the 
)leasantest drame last night that a man could wish for. 
fancied that I was the discoverer of a rale California 
goold mine, and where should it be but under a round 
white stone by Carrickabrick Ciistle. I then began to 
dig, and after ten minutes' hnrd work, what should meet 
my gaze but a big crock of goolden guineas." 

**Are ye in earnest!" says I; but before I could 
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spake another word Jfuurteen Cox gavo me a quiet 

nudge in the ribs as a liiut to keep my own counsel. So 

I sliut my mouth an' kept as dumb as an oysthcr con- 

sarnin* the three wonderful drames, but for the life o' 

me I couldn't banish the idea from my mind, for they 

say it's lucky lo drame three times about finding goold. 

W'ell, sir, witli tliat I left Ned, tlie donkey, witli the 

carload o' Ciibbajres, outside, wliile I went into Clancy's 

public house with my three friends, and after we liad a 

couple o' pints eacli of Beamisli an' Crawford's portlier, 

I promised Pat Howe to introduce hiu) the next day 

to a friend o' mine at GIonal)o' Cottaire, and after tak- 

ill' a i)arting drink witli the landlord wo left the house; 

l>ut lo, and beludd ! when I <>'ot outvside, iieither Ned, 

tlie donkey, nor the c^ir, nor a sinj»le head o' cabbage 

wiin to he seen. 

I looked up and down Jlilk-market lane, but I might 
as wtjlj be lookin' for a iuhxUo in a bundle o' hay ; but 
at hist I was informed bv tl;o baker's bov that used to 
supply me with fine fresh rowls, that the donkey and 
car was dhriven to the ))oun(l for obstruetinjif the ])ublic 
liijrhwav, for ve nuist know that that was the law in 
thim days — an' the owner o' the saized j)roperty, who- 
ever he or she might be, was coni|)elK'd to ])ay a small 
line before their j)ro]>erry was restored. For a won- 
der, I was short o' cash at the time, but Pat Howe, with 
his usual good nature, keui to my assistance, and clap- 
ped the required sum into my hand, and it wasn't long 
beft»re I had the in)prisoned cabbaires reh*ased from 
durance vile; but I was sur])rised wlu»n 1 nnssed three 
o' the biggest heads, that I had carefully put on the 
top ft>r show, and grand heads they were, for if they 
weighed an ounce I declare to you this nnnit they 
wei^^hed 14 pomids apiece. 

Il4)wever, I bore mv loss with the resi<rnation of a 
philosopher, an' took my accustomed stand on Milk- 
market lane, an' to tell the truth, the prospects o' the 
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market couldn't be brisker than on that very aay. So, 
after my stock was entirely sowld, an' tlie cash safely 
in my pocket, I made my way to Mrs. Bowler's bakery, 
where I bought a loaf o' bread, and then called in at 
the dairy, where I sat down with a quart o' new milk 
and a pat o' fresh butter before me, and enjoyed a 
hearty male fit for an alderman. 

While I wiis aitin' away, I began to cogitate to my- 
self about the strange drames of the buried treasure 
near Carrickabrick Ciwtle. ** Begorra," says I to my- 
self at last, ** Til visit the Castle this veiy night an* 
see tl)e end of it, even if I have to risk my life in the 
attempt." 

The resolution was no sooner made than T quitted 
the dairy, but when I got outside, Ned, the donkey, was 
nowliere to be found ; that was the second time he dis- 
appeared from me in the one day. I searched high 
and low, but sorrow sign of lum could I see. I was 
just giving up the hunt for him, when I was towld 
by a man from Tallow that if I wished to recover him 
rd have to trudge over to tlie pound again. '* Wish'd, 
tlien, ye thievin' donkey," says I to myself, ** if this 
goes on mucli longer, all my profits will be spent in 
payin' fines." I had him released, however, an' put 
him up for the night at a respectable house of enter- 
tainment for man and baste, and then made up my 
mind to visit Carrickabrick Castle. So, without broach- 
in' a word to any one. I went in search of a pick, sp.ide, 
an' lantliern. From Milk-market lane I walked straight 
down the Mill road; after crossin' the first field I was 
soon within view of the owld ))aper mill, and after 
pirkin' my steps over the plank that crossed the mill- 
race, iX8 good luck would have it, the first livin'crature 
I met was young Jenmjy Madden, a clever boy, that 
knew every hole an' corner (>' the mill. 

When I towld him what I wanted he lost no time 
in hunting up the necessary implements, an' in less 
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than five minits I h«id a spade and pickaxe, a stable 
lanthern, and a coil of rope. Tlie reason I tuck the 
rope was because I had to climb a rock by the Black- 
water, about thirty feet. high, before gettin' on a level 
with the castle grounds. Well, sir, back I went to 
the field with my mining tools under my arm, sayin' 
nothin*, but smokin' niy ])ipe and studyin' the stars 
until I fifot to the bis: rock overlookin' the river. I 
then tied the implements together, an^ tuck the other 
end o' the rope in my hand and made my way up the 
best way I could. Some o' the footholds wor as slip- 
pery as glass, but I kept a tight howld by the crev- 
ices, for I knew that by one false move I'd be 
smashed to atoms. Wlien I landed safe at the top o' 
the nH'k I pulled up the rope aiul untied the tools. I 
then sat down near the edge o' the rock to ketch my 
breath, w*hen all at once my eye tuck in at a single 
glance the charmin' scene spread out before me. 

There was the beautiful summer moon dancin' on 
the face o' the Bhickwater. I could also see her 
bri<rht bames fallin' over tlie j^florions fields' o' vallow 
grain, and from the ruined castle behind my back I 
C4>uld he.*\r the noise o' the bat, the owl, an' the jack- 
daws, that were o;oin' to roost tor the night in the 
nooks and crannies o' the broken walls. Then I 
thouijht I could hear tlie stranwst music comin' from 
the purty green grove, but 1 found out that it was 
only the light sununer winds sinirin' their way 
through tlie trees. At last I rose up, lighted my lan- 
thern, and set out like another Columbus on my voy- 
ajro of discoverv an>und the castle ruins. After 
gropin' my way for a few minits, what dy'e think 
tripped me up, but the round white stone mentioned 
in the quare drames o' mv three friends. There it 
was, as ]>lain as a pike-staff, beside a bit o' brushwood 
within about a vard o' Carrickabrick Castle. 

So, without losiu' a minit, I threw off my coat and 
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to work I went After diffgin' for awhile my pick 
kem in contact with a substance tliat di<hi't seem to 
be as h«ard as a rock nor i\s soft as a sponge either. 
If you coukl see nie that moment youM be astonished, 
for I lepped sky-higli, I was so full o' joy at the 
thought o' my good luck. When I kem to myself I 
{ thi-ew away the pick an* began to shovel the loose 

soil from around the crock, as I thouglit it, but be- 
gorni, sir, 'twas only a coiumou owld butther tub cov- 
ered over «at the top with n)usty owld newspaners. 
** Now for my goolden discovery," says I to myself ns 
I tore off the paper cover. By the light o' the moon, 
an' my lantliern ns well, I then took a peep at the 
5 precious treasure I thought was goin' to make a man 
; o' me for life. 

i " What does this mane, at all ?" says I. " I was 

always of the opinion that goold was yallow, but if 
J my eyes doesn't decave me the contints of this tub 
1 has a greenish hue." It was then I put down my 
I hands an' lifted up what the butther tub contnined, an' 
j what dy'e think I found for my trouble? Why, sir, 
•; nothingf less than the three bi;; heads o' cabbo«ife that 
were taken out o' my ciir on Milk- market lane that 
j verv same mornin'. 
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Twas then I besfan to find out I was the victim of 
a hoax. So I left the mining implemenls to take care 
o' themselves, showldered the butther tub with its car- 
go o' cabbages, left the castle by a short cut, an' after 
gettin' my donkey an' car, went straight homo by 
way o' the Balinafana' road. In the coorse of a few 
days the whole sacret hiked out. The three drames — 
; J the takin'* o' the cabbages, and the poundiu' o'. the 
I j donkey — was nately planned that moruiu' by Pat 
; j Howe and his friends Cox an' Dennehy: an' now you 
i ? have the whole of it, for 'twas on account of that 
; I night's adventure that I got the name o' the Goold- 
I Seeker. 
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EERY Costigan and his brother Ned lived in a 
cerUiin pjxrt of Ireland which shnll be nameless. 
They were baiHffs, and in their unpopuhir calh'ng, 
by their ingenuity in serving writs, had won for. them- 
selves an unenviable notoriety. ^I'heir disguises were 
80 numerous, and their ])hins so craftily ai ranged, that 
thev usu^Uv succeeded in cases where nineteen out of 
twenty of the despicable fraternity to which they be- 
lonjjed would most certainly have failed. Their sue- 
cess wjis so great, indeed, that in the course of a few 
years they had jxmassed quite a (!onsi(lcM*able sum of 
filthy hicre: but the risk thev ran was so jrreat that 
they would often discuss between themselves the ad- 
visability of retiring from tlieir profession and migrat- 
ing to some other ])art of Ireland, where they could 
settle down and live peaceably lor the remainder of 
their lives muler an assum(»d name. 

In fact, their sei vices had at lengtli proved so useful 
to the Vackrenter and tlie absentee tliat thev were en- 
abled to connnand tlieir <^wn terms, and would never 
undertake a case under fifty ))oun<ls. Whenever an 
ajrrarian ai^itation occurs iu Ireland it is nm at all un- 
usual — as mr«ny of our Irish rea<lers will admit — to 
hear of the Dublin Castle authorities ordering the re- 
moval of the police from one district to another, just 
when they have been long enougli in one locality to 
make themselves acquainted with its state and con- 
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dition. At the period of which we are writing many 
fruitless attempts had been inade to "serve" Kedmund 
O'Daly, the resident ninjristrate of Bally . 

O'Ualy was a nuin liighly esteemed by ins tenantry, 
for altl)ou<i:h he was steeped to the lips in debt and 
difficultv, he was never known to exact arreai*s from 
the distressed. 

His creditor were so nnmerons that several efforts 
were niade to serve him with writs as well iis to arrest 
him. Indeed, so often was he threatened by the law* 
officers of the Crown that he j^ave the strictest orders 
to liis faithful servant, Matt Coogan, to allow no man 
near the house unless he was known, with the excep* 
tion of the police, whose uniforui was a sufficient puss- 
port for their admittance to tiie lodge. 

While O'Daly was in this dilennna it happened that 
the lifeless body of a bailiff was picked up near the 
straud by some fishernien ; and as the bailiff was sup- 
posed to have been foully dealt with, many a liard- 
working,. honest peasant boy had to sleep behind 
prison bars. 

One evening nearly dusk a policeman, accompanied 
by a person who was evidently a prisoner, made his 
appearance and knocked at the door of O'Daly 's resi- 
dence. 

O'Dal}", on hearing the knock, immediately notified 
his servant, Matt Coogan, to be on his guard. 

** Niver fear, sir," said Mitt., as he opened the win- 
dow souiewhat cautiously, " wiien they sarve a paper 
on you, sir, without my knowledge, Vm thinking 
they'll have to ketch a weasel asleep. What d'ye 
want, Mister Policeman?" ho iisked, poking his head 
out of the window. 

**I want Mr. O'Daly to back a warranty" answered 
the policeman. **lt'8 about the bailiff's murdher, and 
1 have a presner here on suspicion." 

O'Daly, overhearing what was said, sent Matt back 
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to tell the policeman to stand on the hall steps with 
the prisoner fiist in cnstody, for lie dechired tliat there 
was no knowing but that the poHceinan iiimself might 
have been tsiken in, and the supposed murderer noth- 
ing but a rascally bailiff in disguise. 

The policeman said that, as he was a mere stranger 
in the district, he had not been aware of Mr. O'Laly's 
dread of tlie b<iiliffs, but he pledged himself that he 
would not allow the prisoner to approach. O'Daly, 
having been thus reassured, came to the window. 

" You're Misther Redmund O'Daly, the magistrate, 
I believe,'' said the policeman, giving a respectful 
salute. 

" I am," replied Daly. 

"Well, your worahip," said the other, " the prisoner 
in my cliarge seems to coirespond exactly to the de- 
scription in **tJie Hue mid Cry^^ of the bailiff's alleged 
murderer ; an' I wish your worship to back a warrant, 
for I tliink we've nabbed the man we're lookin' for." 

" You are one of the new policemen, I presume," 
said O'Daly. 

" Yes, your worship. We only an-ived in Bally — 
to-day, and, of coorse, as you happen to be the near- 
est magistrate, I felt in jootv bound to call on you." 

"You did right," said O'Daly; "but, as for your 
prisoner, watch him well. You don't know what he 
may be. Here, Coopjan, go and guard the prisoner 
for the policeman, and I'll back the warrant." 

The prisoner appeared to be utterly dumbfounded 
when seized by Matt Coogan. 

" Musha, then Matt, and is it you that's goin' to 
make a presner o' me too. ^lan alive, where's your 
uniform I " he cried. This was a staggerer for Coogan, 
for in the prisoner he recognized an old and viUued 
friend. 

"Blue murdher," he exclaimed,, "an' is it my owld 
crony Mick Brannagan that's the presner? You, that 
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wouldn't have the neart to kill a sparrow, much less a 
writ-sarvin' owld bailiff!" 

" Yes, indeed, Matt ; that big bosthoon of a new po- 
lisman dragged nie away from the plough in the field, 
where I was swe«'itin' like a bull, thryin' to earn an 
honest crust, declarin' he had a wairant for my arrest 
Ye see, this is the fruits o' the Coercion act as they 
call it I'm a suspect, and indeed, *tis a wondher he 
had dacincy to ax his worship to sign a warranty for 
they can clap any one in jail, if we onlv look crooked.** 
Meanwhile the policeman had approached the window, 
and after a few words on the all-absorbing topic of the 
murdered bailiff, with which he seemed to have been 
well acquainted, he handed up the wan-ant to O'Daly. 

** That's the writ, your woi'ship, a true copy, and 
here's the original. You're jooly sarved." 

The words were no sooner spoken than the bogus 
policeman bounded down the avenue with the speed 
of a deer toward the lodge and immediately disap* 
peared. 

" It's Peeiy Costigan, the bailiff, as sure as I'm a 
livin' sinner," cried Matt, " and he's sarved the master 
with his dirty bit o' parchment in spite of all the care 
I tuk to guard him. Niver fear, but I'll be a match 
for the same Peery wan o' these days, iis cute a fox as 
he thinks himself. 

About one month after the foregoing piece of 
strategy had been so skilfully executed by the wily 
Peery, a wandering mountebank strolled into the 
town of Bally — , carrying a card-tible, on which lay a 
pack of greasy cards, which he shuffled with great 
dexterity, challenging the country boys, as they came 
around him — for it happened to be the market-day — 
to try their luck for any sum from sixpence to a pound. 
A shrewd-looking countryman put down a sliilling, 
and having cut for deal won it. 

The game commenced, and it happened for some 
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time that the countryman had fortune at his finofers* 
ends; he %von almost every game, and from a shilling 
it rose to five shillings a game. When the owner of 
the table stopped and said he would play no more, 
the countryman insisted that he should go on. The 
bystandera supported the countryman, and with 
great reluctance the mountebank resumed the play. 
The countiyman, already confident in his own run of 
luck, increased the stakes, but in the course of a little 
time fortune, as she frequently does, shifted to the 
other side. The countryuuxn now became desperate, 
doubled the stakes, lost his coolness, and, of coui*se, 
tlie natural result was, he lost his luck; in short, he 
was soon clejxned out But so ungovernable .became 
his temper, under the change of fortune, that on fiud- 
ing all his money gone — somewhat about ten pounds 
— he raised his fist and knocked the mountebank down. 
Now it happened that there were a couple of 

f>o1 icemen looking on all the while, but before they 
lad time to interfere, the countryman struck his op- 
ponent three or four blows, by which the unfortunate 
mountebank was very severely cut, so much so, in- 
deed, that the blood was flowinor in torrents from his 
mouth and nose. The bystanders to a man were in 
sympathy with the countryman, for tliey believed him 
to have been wofully gulled by the expert manipula- 
tor of the c^irds. 

The mountebank's table was torn to fragments, his 
cards flung into the street, and but for the timely in- 
terference of the police he would have been roughly 
handled. On seeing the policeman he iuunediately 
charged his brutal assailant and requested to be 
brouo^ht before a magistrate. 

The policeman, having witnessed the assault, could 
not refuse to take the countryman in charge, and in 
consequence both were broujrhf to the nearest magis- 
trate, which, of coui*se, was Redmund O'Daly. • 
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" Mulligan," said O'Daly to the policeman, whom 
he happened to know by name, *' you know my sit- 
uation and must know how I've been tricked by 
affairs of this nature before. Keep those two men 
outside till I hear the whole circumstance." 

** It's a gambUng aflFair, your Worship," said 
Mulligfan. 

" Who is the plaintiff I" inquired O'Daly from tl)e 
window. 

" I am, sir," cried the mountebank. 

** What is your charge t " 

"Wluit is my charge? look at my face, an 'twill 
spake for itself — look at my head an' my cut lip ; look 
at my poor nose — this schamin' vagubone, your Wor- 
ship, won my money till he left me with but five shil- 
lin s. I then wanted to stop, but he threatene<l to 
bate me if I wouldn't play on. So I phiyed again 
and won. It was then lie got mad and began to 
skull drag an' abuse me till he disfigured my beauty, 
as you see, sir." 

** What have you to say to this!" said O'Daly, 
addressing the countryman. 

*' It was foul play o' the chatin' rogue," answered 
the countryman, as he continued, with a shrug: " Can 
ye deny it, ye swindlin' sleveen, that you renagued 
the ace o' hearts to my five Angel's?" 

" I deny it," roared the mountebank ; " 'tis your 
own case vou're tellin'." 

** Didn't I win the last thrick? " cried the countryman, 
" when vou wor down for 25 shillin's, with my Brian 
the Uowld ? " 

** Don't believe him, your Worship," said the moun- 
tebank ; " he hadn't such a card in his hand," 

** It's the truth I'm tellin', your Honor," shouted the 
countryman. *' I had Brian the Bowld in mv hand, 
an' can prove it before any judge in Ireland Yes, sir, 
that was the caid I had — Brian the Bowld," 
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•* What do you mean, my good fellow," nsked 
0*Daly, " wlien you say you had Brian the Bold I " 

"Brian the Bowld, sir," replied the countryman, 
^'wsi8 an ancient Irish king. Brian Boroo was his 
name. Well, your honor, the noble Brian circum- 
vented the Danes at the great battle o^ Clontarf, and 
after batin' them into smithereens dhruv them into the 
river Tolka. Indeed, sir, if you should ever chance 
to read it, youMl find it one of the grandest pages in 
Irish history. But if you wisli to see his picture, sir 
— an', ti*oth, a purty wan it is, and as natural as life, 
and I can tell by the twinkle o' your eye that you're 
no bad judge o' such things when they're well done, 
and tliis wan, though I say it myself, couldn't be 
nater if it kem from the hands o' one o' the owld 
masters — but you can judge for yourself. There, sir, 
take it in your own honest hand and give me your 
opinion of it Tluit's Brian the Bowld," he added, af- 
ter he had placed a printed paper in the hands of O'Daly. 

"You'll find it a true copy — this is the original. 
Come, Ned," he cried to the supposed mountebank; 
" stir yourself, the horses are waitin' for us outside." 

And before O'Daly had time to realize the trick, 
the scheming bailiffs dashed down the hall steps, but 
ere they had readied the lodge they found tliemselves 
surrounded by half a dozen sturdy farm laborers, with 
Matt Coogan at their head. 

'*Ha! ha! my buckoes; I've bagged my game at 
last," exclaimed Matt ** I knew I wasn't far out 
when I spied yez in the market place a while ago; so 
I've come prepared to give ye botli a warm I'eception ; 
—here, boys," he added, addressing the farm hands, 
•* take this rope and give them enough of it, an' who 
knows but they'll save the county a big expense by 
hanging themselves with it. Fasten them tight on 
one horse's back, and I'll mount the other and super- 
intend the good work." 
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Matt's orders were no sooner given than acted 
upon by his trusty lieutenants. In a very few nio- 
^ ments the brothers Costigan were firmly strapped to 
one of their own animals. Coogan occupied the 
saddle of the other, and, with wliip in hand, rode up 
and down, giving directions to the farm hands, wliich 
were followed out to the letter. The bailiffs, who 
were tied back to back, found themselves utterly 
helpless and unable to oifer the slightest resistance. 
At length. Matt having applied his whip somewhat 
vigorously to the flanks of his enennes' steed, the ani- 
mal started off at a spanking pace, and was soon 
flying down glen and rocky i)ass, over stile and moor- 
land, with the redoubtable Matt Coogan following in 
. hot pursuit, until at last the bailifl^s horse was com- 
pelled to stop short, almost buried to the neck in a 
soft bog. 

" An' there I left the pair o' thievin' pilgarlics,** re- 
marked Matt, ** up to their chins, until nearly nightfall, 
when, out o' charity, I tuk a few o' the tenanthry with 
me and dug them out, and a purty sight they looked, 
both men and baste.'' 

All we have to add, is, that Redmnnd O'Djxly, 
after a few prosperous seasons, was enabled to set him- 
self straight with his creditors. 

The celebrity of the Costigan brothers made the 
province rather too hot to hold them. Consequently, 
for the good of their own health, and the neifflibor- 
hood in general, they were obliged, witli their ill- 
earned gains, to migrate to certain parts unknown. 
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^/•ITTLE Jrirkoy IUckey wns a 8oft, harmless, in- 
JLJi. iiooent bourhal, tlint jinv body could impose up- 
on, yet he was of such a clH^t^rtul disposition, 
that no matter how often he was tricked, he would 
never lose his temper. He was his moilier's oidy 
chihl, an' she felt aa |)roud of hiu) as if he was a horn 
prince, and a nmre dutiful son to a mother couldn't he 
f4)und from Cork to the Giant's Causeway than the 
sanie little Jlickev Ilickev. 'I'iu*v liad onlv a lialf 
aero to live on, and they wor conipellctl to work late 
an' early to make both ends meet. Of coorse, they 
}iad their little annoyances to put up with, the same as 
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the rest of us, but whatever trials came over them, it 
never appeared to interfere with their naturally happy 
and contented minds. They wor always the picture 
o' good health, and no matter what calamity mi- lit 
threaten them, they would never allow it to disturb 
their rest at night 

One briglit mornin* in June, Mrs. Hickey sent her 
son to tlie Market o' Kiltinane to sell a basket of eggs, 
as she happened to be a few shillings short tliat day in 
the rent, an' indeed she had a crabbed owld hunks of 
a landlord to dale with. If a tenant happened to be 
one shillin' behind hand he'd think no more o' throwiu' 
a whole family out on the roadsi<le, bag an' baggage, 
than he would of sittin' down to his breakfast 

"Ask half a guinea for them, Mickey, agra," says 
his mother ; " if you can't get that, why, sooner than 
have any cross words over them, you may let tliem 
ffo for a soncr." 

Well, when he got to the market place, he stood 
there nearly an hour before any bidders showed their 
noses. 'At last onesavs, **ril give vou five shillin's 

, e it or lave it" 

*' No," says Mick. ** Half a guinea is the price, if 
you're williu' to give that you may take them." 

**Then I'm afeerd, my fine fellow, if you stick out 
for that price you'll have to tixko them back wid ye to 
Glenbro nine, where ye came from." 

** ril give you seven shillin's," says another. 

"I can't sell them for that," say8 Mickey, "an* 
sooner than have any more cross-hacklin' over them I'll 
give them away for «an owld so.ng." 

"Then I'm your man," said a dhawny bit of a gos- 
soon not the height of ray knee, an' away he started to 
sing just as sprithely as ye plaze : 

'^ There was a little bird, 
A merry little bird, 
And a merry Httle bird was he; 
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He sang his little song 
AH tho sunimor daiy long 
On tho bruneh of a sycamore tree/' 

• 

" Troth, then, youVe the man for my money," says • 
Mickey. And what should he do, d'ye think, but 
hand over the basket of eggs to the little rogue that 
was only humbuggin' him, and away he whips home 
to his mothec in Glenbrohane as quick as he .could 
tlirudge. 

** Mickey, allanna,*^ says his mother, after hearin' of 
his unprofitable bargain, " I don't want to get vexed 
with you. What you did, I suppose, you thought 
was for the best ; but try, darlin', an' keep your eyes 
open the next time.'' 

Another mornin' he was sent off with a fine rowl o' 
fresh butther. 

" Whatever you do, Mickey," says his mother, 
" don't let that rowl o' beautiful butther under three 
and sixpence, for I'm sorely pressed for money." 

'' Never fear, mother dear, I'll not let it go under 
the pnce ye tell me." 

He wasn't many minutes in the market place when 
A customer walked over to him. 

" What's tlie price of your butther, young man f " 
says he. 

" Three an' sixpence, sir," says Mickey. 

" I think half a crown ought to pay ye well enough 
for it " savs the man. 

"No, sir;" says Mickey, **I got ordhers from my 
mother not to let it go under three an' sixpence." 

** This sfom is as ffreen as a leek," savs the other to 
himself; for he was what you n)i<flit call a Jackeen, 
an' too sharp entirely for little ^Iicke3^ " ^^ your 
mother bid ye not to let it go under three an' six- 
pence ? " 

" That's just exactly what she tov/ld me, sir, and I 
niver disobeyed her yet" 
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** I think I <5an bridge a way for you over that diffi- 
culty/' says the Jackeen, an' with that lie slips a half- 
crown piece in the palm of his left hand, an' puts a 
shilling on the face of it " Tliere's tliree and a six,** 
says he, holdin' the money down as low as he could 
raich. " Now do you howld the butther up as high 
as your showldher an' put it over into my riglit h«ind, 
then we'll cry quits, an consider the bargain saled." 

Of coorse, Mickey, the j)oor innocent craythur, 
didn't suspect any double dalin', for he judged Qvery 
one to be as honest as himself. So he did as the 
rogue towld him, an' handed over the butther. 

'* Now," says the Jackeen, after puttin' the three an* 
sixpence back into his pocket, ** I'll be biddin'yegood 
mornin'. I am proud o' my bargain, an' whenever 
yon have any more butter to sell at the same price, 
you'll always find a customer in me, for I'm mighty 
fond o' dalin' with business people like you, that knows 
what's what." With that the thief stuck his ton^fue in 
his cheek and went off with the butter, laffin' in his 
sleeve. 

*" Come back here a minit," says Mickey, callin' 
after him. 

'* Well, what can I do for ye," says the Jackeen, 
turnin' an' trvin' to look serious. 

** What am I to say to my mother. I got strict or- 
ders not to let the butter go under three an' sixpence." 

" Well, ain't ye atter fulfillin' your ordhers like a 

jootiful son ? Ye did'nt give it to me undher, but 

over, the money, for wasn't my hand down as low as 

I could possibly howld it, when you handed me the 

buttlier over the money!" 

*' Oh, I see what ye mane now," says Mickey^ " an' 
my mind is aisier." 

He then made his way back to Glenbrohane with 
pockets just as light as when he left tlie. cabin that 
mornin.' 
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Wlien his mother heard how he was chated out o* 
tlie^butther by the sly Jackeen, wan would naturally 
imagine tliat she would fly into a rage, and scold an* 
bate him. But she did notliing of the sort ; instead o' 
givinor him the stick as some mothers do, she raisoned 
with him mildly an* softly, an' cautioned him to be on 
liis gimrd the next time. 

A shoit time after that she had a fine fat goose 
ready for him to take to Kilfinane market Before 
setting out she says to him : '^ Mickey, my gra bawn, 
we wor never so pinched for money before. The 
goose youVe takin' to market is worth seven shillin's 
at the very lowest calculation, so try your best, my 
jewel, to get the highest penny in the market for it/* 
When he left Glenbrohane it was a glorious mornin' ; 
tlie sun W41S just then beginnin' to light up the ndge o' 
the mountsiins ; the birds were singin' on the hedges, 
and the strame that was runnin' over the rocks in a 
little vnlley joined in the chorus, an' mighty purty 
music it was to listen to in the early pait of a sum- 
mer's morning. 

But Mickey Ilickey didn't loiter a dale to enjoy the 
beauty o' the scene. His thoughts were too much oc- 
cupied with the goose he had to dispose of for the 
highest penny in the market 

lie wasn't a great while in Kilfinane before he had 
dozens comin' to admire the goose. The bids offered 
for it varied from half a crown to six shillin's; how- 
ever, he refused all offers an' stuck out manfully for 
the hiirest penny, accordin' to his mother's directions. 

" Will ye let it go for six an' six? " says one bidder 
that had no notion o' buyin' it 

" ril not part wid it, as I said before, till I get the 
higliest penny in the market" 

**Then ril accommodate ye," says a shrewd-lookin' 
man, goin' over to a hay-stack that stood forninst the 
mai'ket-house, an' takin' a very high ladder that 
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was restin* against it After settin' the ladder to suit 
himself he climbed up to the top rung au' tuck from 
his pocket a common copper penny. 

"I think," says he, lookin' down at Mickey from 
where he stood, ^' that this is about the highest penny 
in the market at tlie present moment, an' I dare any 
wan to gainsay it.*' 

" There's no disputin' it," says Mickey ; " so come 
down, my daciut man, for the goose is honestly 
yours." 

" And the highest penny belongs lo you," says the 
other, comiu' down the ladder an' payin' Mickey his 
price. 

" It was just about an hour before sunset as he 
found himself more than half the distance on his way' 
back to Glenbrohane ; he was feelin' mighty ])rou(l wid 
himself bekaise he got the highest penny — that, goes 
to show how simple the craytlmr was. Well, all of a 
sudden he heard a cry comiu' from over a little stone- 
bridjre that was to his right ; it was like a moan. So, 
thinkin' it might be somebody in the water, he went 
over the bridge, and what should he spy, leanin' on a 
staff for sui)))ort near a furze bush, but a poor, 
wrinkled owld woman, nearly bent to the ground 
with age. She had a very wrinkled face, long white 
hair, and an owld tattherdred cloak down to hin* heels, 
an' beside her was an ass with a car-load o' brush, 
wood, an' plants, an' the like — for it appears she was 
what some people call an herbalist, for she knew the 
virtue of every plant that grew. They say she could 
extract medicines from tlie lierbs she gathered that'ud 
cure every complaint under the sun. 

Little Alickev soon found out that the cause of her 
moanin' waa that she was too feeble to hide the ass 
over the bridge; so he went to work an' had hotli the 
owld woman an' tlie car across in no time. Tlio sun 
iiras just sinkin' behind the liills, and he was biddiu' 
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good-bye to the poor cniture, after piittin* her on the 
right road to her cabin, when slie said to him : 

" Mickey, aliagur, I know you well, an* your moth- 
er, too, an* a better woniau never drew the breath o' 
life in this country than the same woman. In troth, 
agra, I was an owld woujan when both your parents 
were little children. Many's the night's sheltlier an' 
the males* mait by the warm fireside I got from them, 
when I was badly in need, which I can never forget 
My time is nearly at an end in this weaiy world, and 
rd like to prove my gratitude to your mother for her 
kind charity to me, before I draw my last breath. 
Tell me, jewel, is it from.Kilfinane you wor comin' 
when you heard me cry ? " 

"It wafi, my poor wonian,'* says Mickey. "I was 
on mv way home after sellin' a jjoose at the fair.** 

" I hope you got a dacint price for it, avick.** 

"I got the highest penny in the market; an' here it 
is,** says he, showin* it with as much consait as if it 
was a guinea* 

"Oclione! tl)en isn't it a wicked world," says she, 
after lookin' at the penny ; " to think they'd impose 
upon a soft, innocent boy in this manner. Mickey, 
agra, I'll give ye more than the full value o' this if ye 
wish to take it, dear." 

" You may keep it," says he, " for I know you're a 
poor woman in the need of it; an' I know when I tell 
my mother who I gave it to she'll not be vexed with 
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"You must have its value before you go home," 
says she, takin' an owld potato sack out o' the car. 

She then tuck from the sack a gray, worsted stock- 
in' that was darned here an' there in about a hundred 
different places witli all colors. 

" Give this stockin'to your mother, an' tell her it's a 
keepsake from poor Oonali Casey, that used to be 
called tlie fairy woman. Take it, an' may luck an*" 
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grace attend you an* your mother as long as ye live." 

After seein' the owld woman safe to lier little 
dwellin'-place near a rock at tlie foot of a hill, Mickey 
could see the light o' tlie moon showin' itself on the 
face o' the trout stream. So he slung the stockin' 
over his shoulder, whistled a lively tune, stepped out 
briskly, an' was soon snug in his mother's cabin. 
After tellin' her all about how he got the highest 
|)enny, his mother said she was proud to find him 
growin' so knowledgeable. " But I made a purchase," 
says he. " On my wa}'' home I gave the price o' the 
goose for this owld stockin'." 

" What did ye want it for, darlin', haven't ye two 
pair o' new ones, an' I'm just after darnin' the lieels o' 
your owld ones." 

" I bouglit it out o' cliarity, mother, from a poor 
owld cripple o' a woman. She says she knew you 
when you wor a child. Her name is Oonah Casey." 

" Oonah Casey, d'ye tell me so I Indeed, I do know 
her well, poor ould woman ; she passed many a night 
under this roof when we wor better off. She had a 
gi-eat knowledge o' physic, an' cured rich an' poor, an* 
'twas reported she made a dale o' money by her skill, 
but never seemed any the richer for it' 

" She said, mother, that you wor to open the stock- 
in' an' keep what you'd find in it." 

Well, sir, as soon as the string was cut that tied the 
top o' the stockin', what should rowl about the cabin 
floor but a shower o' yellow guineas. 

You niay take it for granted there was no fear con- 
sarnin' the rent after that, for they wor able to build a 
new cabin on a nate piece o' land of their own. So 
you see, little Mickey, as siu)|)le as he was thought, 
sliow«l wisdou) in his obedience to his mother and in 
liis <*h}n*itv to the distn*8.sed. It wa8, indeed, a lucky 
(l;iy for him when he went arcordin' to his mothers 
directions an' sowld the fat goose for the highest penny. 
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he story I am going to tell you is one I never 
towld beforoi for the 8im])le re«ason that it didn't 
exactly happen to myself, but to an uncle o' 
mine, one Andy Mullowney, whom I heard tell it at a 
bonfire in Cainrick. My uncle was thought to be a soft- 
headed poor man, but for all that he'd know a silver 
shillin' from a brass button as well ns tite cleverest of 
VLB. The boys nicknamed him the Kithogue, because 
be could only use his left hand by raisons of havin' no 
power in his right one. 

On tlie night o' the bonfire some one axed him to 
tell how the accident happened that crippled his right 
arm, and as well as I can call it to mind this is how lie 
explained it: — 

** I was as big a simpleton in my day as the best o' 
ye," siz my uncle, " and to crown my folly, I fell in 
love with wan Norah Djxly, a comely colleen who lived 
-within four fields o' my own cabin. Norah was as poor 
as a church-mouse, and to make matters worse, I was 
a dale poorer myself 

"Wan sunny momin' I was sittin' near the owld 
limekiln, fominst the Fairy Mount, and was thinkin' to 
myself: 

" * Oh, if wan o' the good people that goes hoppin* 
about when the moon shines was to know the poor 
condition I'm in, I think he wouldn't refuse to lena me 
a purse-full o' yellow goold I '' 

"I thought this, an' not afword in the world did I 
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spake, when I heard a hammer rappin' at the soles of 
my brogues. 

*' 'MeHa, murder I what's this, at all I* siz I to my- 
self. 

" ' Don't ye see what it is I ' siz a voice like a thrum- 
pet under my feet. ' And if you don't take your big 
brogue off the ant- hole I'm thiyin' to come out ofi 
maybe 'twill be worse for your corns.' 

**^ I ax yer pardon, whoever you are,' siz I, movin* 
m)' fut to another part of the field. When, what sliould 
I 8py comin' out of a hole in the grass, but a dawny 
bit of a gintlenuin, not the size of a farthin' candle, with 
a little cocked hat, a red' coat and breeches, and apair 
o' red boots. 

** I liad my spade stickin' upright in the ground be- 
fore me, an' tlie little chap wasr no sooner out o' the 
hole than he began to climb as nimble as a monkey 
up the spade; an' when he got to the handle he siit 
himself down straddle-legged on it, as if it was a 
horse, an' takin' a little pipe out of his pocket, he put 
it in his mouth and began smokin' away like a good 
fellow — every blast came from him you'd think was a 
big hay-rick on fire. After nearly bliudin' me with 
smoke, he said, as he fixed lu's little fiery eyes on me: 

** ' Good morrow and better luck to ye, Andy Mal- 
low ney.' 

" * (jrood morrow, kindly,' siz I. 

''After Uikin' a few whiffs more he fixed his little 
eyes on me again. 

" * You wished for something a while ago, Andy ? * 
siz he. 

" * I did,' siz I. * If it's not displeasin' to ye, I wished 
for the lonn of a fairy's purse for a few hours.' 

" * I admire your impudence,' siz he. * So then, noth- 
ing less than a fairy's purse will answer ye I Well, 
suppose, now, Andy, I was to lend ye mme. What 
would you give me in return for it 1 ' 
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" * All I can {pve you,' sez I, ' is my hand and word 
to return it again.' 

" * I don't value your word a pepper-corn/ sez he, ' but 
will you give me your hand I ' 

" * Yes,' sez I. * I'll give you my hand that I'll re- 
tnm the purse to ye.' 

" * Maybe you'd never be able to return it,' sez he, 
* but you promise to give me your hand on it.' 

" * 1 didn't think at the time what the cute little rogue 
was dlu'ivin' at So siz I ! * Be this «nn' be that, if ye 
lt.*nd me the purse for three hours, Til give you my 
hand.' When I gave that pledge his Hrrle eyes glist- 
«*ned like two stiU's on a frosty night, llo jumped up, 
])ut his pipe in his pocket, chipped his hands to his 
ribs, and gave a ' Ho ! lio ! ' of a hni<rh, so liearty 
that he fell off tlie spade handle into a fit. I wsut go- 
iu' to lift him from the ground quiet .in' asey, when 
tlie little schamer looked up at me, and siz he: 

" 'You have given me your hand, and' here is the 
]uirse for ye; though it's little. I'm thinkin' you'll 
have to bra Of about it.' 

" * Where is the purse ? ' siz I. 
"'Here,' siz he; *pull this red boot off my right 
L*g. That's the purse I'm goin' to give ye.' 

**'rve had many a piu'sc in my time,' siz I, 4)ut 
ni'ver had wan nicd out of a leprechaun's hoot before.' 
** * Keep a still tongue in your head,' siz he, ' an' pull 
:\ wav JXt tlie boot.' 

" When he said that, I began to lug at the boot, an' 
nmvbe the little bovo didift screech * inurher ' when 
1 lifted him clane off the ground and shook him out of 
it, as if it was a red-hot-coal I was handlin'. I looked 
to see if he was hurt, but sorrow a bit o' the little spi- 
el* >:rue could I see. I had the purse, however, an' a 
mighty small wan it was. So, to thry if it was any use, 
1 ))ut my finger into it an' found in tlie bottom a spark- 
lin' goold half-guinea. I took it out an' put it in my 
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waistcoat pocket I sarclied the boot again, an' fished 
up anotlicr. * If this goes on for three hours, I'll be as 
rich as a goold mine/ siz I, * an' then maybe I wont 
have tlie grandest weddin'. So, I'll just whip over to 
Carrick-on-Suir and buy my weddin' suit from Mul- 
rooney the tailor.' With that I threw down my spade, 
left my work, mod my way into Cjirrick, and went 
straiglit to Mulrooney's shop. He happened to be be- 
hind the counter, so I ordered him to fit me at wanst 
with ten suits o' clothes, an' to send toNorah Daly the 
makings of sis many cloaks, gowns, an' whatever was 
becominfif to a rich man's wife. 

" * Arrah then, where is the money to come from?' 
siz Mnlrooney. 

** ' Here's the money ! ' siz I, spreadin' out a fist full 
o' half'fifuineas on the table before him. 

Instead o' thankin' n)e, he looked as sharp as a needle 
at the goohl, an' tlien axed me, * was I losin' me senses t ' 

" * Not a hit,' siz I, ' but I see you're astonished at 
the siglit o' tl»o goold, but there's plenty more where 
that kern from.' 

** * Maybe so,' siz Midrooney, grinnip' from ear to 
ear. * I'm sorry to tell )'c, Andy Miilowney, you'll get 
none o' my goods for such goold as that' 

*' * If that's tlio case,' siz I, pickin' up the coins, *' * I 
can take my ordher where I'll be trated with civility, 
for there's more tailors than wan in Carrick.' I then 
hurried off to another sliop, an' I tliought the tailor was 
goin' to kick me out when I showed him my hjxlf- 
guinea pieces, so I went to a tliird, and was towld if I 
ever entered his doors again to humbug hin), he'd set 
the doffs after me. A fourth said I was as mad as a 
hatter; a fifth towld me I was a robber. At last I 
found there wasn't a Uiilor in Carrick would have any 
dalin' with me for love or money. 

** * Faix,' siz I to myself, Mf they all refuse to tjike 
my ^oold I am no richer than I was before I ^ot tliQ 
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fairy^s purse. So I'll go bixck an' get all the half- 
guineas I Cixxi out o' the little chap's boot^ and pack off 
to Dublin, or some other dacent place, where I can get 
what I want for it, an' no questions axed.' I then went 
back to the field, and pulled out half-guinea after half- 
guinea, till I had a big hape before me. While I was 
dazzlin'my eyes at the sight of it, I felt a terrible pain 
in my arm, and at that minit the purse was snapped out 
o' my hand by the little red thief o' the world himself. 

"*You gave me your hand, Andy Mullowney/ siz 
he. * We're now even, an' take my word for it, 
you're the biggest gom thnt ever stood in two shoes.' 

" With that he struck me a i)olthogue on the thumb 
of my right hand that knocked me into a trance, an' 
when I kom to my senses I found beside me where I 
had left tlie half-guineas a hape o' cherry stones. I 
tlnied with my nght hand to pick them up, but found 
my arm as useless by my side as if it didn't belong to 
nie. To add to my trouble, Norah Dnly was man'ied 
a few months after to a well-to-do farmer. I never 
could handle a spado from that day to this, an' that 
was the only reward I got for takiu' a loan o' the 
fairy's pui-se." 
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Those evening bo]]ii, those evoninfr bells, 

How m.iny a tiile their music tells 

Of youth and Jionic, uud that sweet time 

AVhci) liiet I heard their soothing cliinio. — Moore. 

55*^110 will say that there ia not something touch- 
yyil i"o'y poeticjil in the subject of bells I 

Cliiiteaiibriiind, describing their utse in calling 
worshippers to prayer, Bays: 

"Let bells, then, call tlio faithful together, for the 
Toice of man is not siifBciently pure to summon peni- 
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tence, innocence, and misfortune at the foot of the 
altar.' Among the savages of America, when suppli- 
cants approach the door of the cabin, it is the child 
that belongs to it that ushers tlie distressed stranger 
into the habitation of his fatlier. So, if the use of bells 
were forbidden us, a child should be chosen to call us 
to the house of the Lord." 

Another writer, refemng to the Angelas bell, says: 
*'Tha sound of the bell is among the most pleasant re- 
minders of our affiliation with our fellow-men. We 
have often been told, and can testify in our own case, 
that there is nothing more agreeable when detainei^ 
on board a vessel waiting high water, than the sound 
of tlie Angelus bell from the church in the distance. 
Its tones' tell us of one faith, on sea as on land, and we 
are led to join in the prayers of those we soon expect 
to meet.'* 

Trim, the county-town of East Meath, is distant 
about twentv-two miles from Dublin ; it is pleasantly 
situated on tlie Boyne. In the vicinity are the remains 
of several castellated and monastic buildings, the most 
remarkable of which are Trim Castle, on the banks of 
the river, and the Abbey fouiuled by St. Patrick, and 
afterwards' built by De Lacy, Lord of Aleath. 

About half «a mile from Trim are the ruins of New- 
town Abbey, forming a grand and picturesque object. 
The ancient castle of the De Lacys, once the proudest 
pile in Meath, is now a mass of.ruins, and recalls forci- 
bly the memory of its days of almost regal splendor. 
My present design, however, is not to expatiate upon 
the architectural beauties of Pyrin's ancient structures, 
but briefly to sketch the sorrowfulness which may 
sometimes spring from the more recent ruins of mud- 
walled, straw-thatched Irisli homestends. 

About a mile and a half from the famous ruins al- 
rCtady alluded to stood a low line of cottages. The 
land in this neighborhood wos noted for its wealth- 
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producing fertility, in tlie shape of abundant harvests. 
But ruin and desolation were soon to follow. 

Cattle-raising was considered by the agent of the 
absentee landlord to be of much more iniportiineo 
tlian the mising of large fanuHes. Of coui*se, the result 
of this was that notices to quit were scattered broad- 
cast. To those who understand the feeling of an Irish 
tenant for the bit of land and the little cot where he 
first drew breath, tlio scene of an Irish eviction is C4il- 
cidated to have a most depressing and heart-chilling 
effect. 

It is pretty generally admitted that there is not a 
race of peojde in the world so affectionately «attached 
to tlieir native soil as the Irish. Evi^n wlien driven 
from their homes, so strong is their love for the old 
s|)ot that they will linger for days and weeks near the 
beloved scenes of tlieir earliest recollections. Their 
green meadows, the dark mountains, and the glorious 
torrents that gush from them is a passion which they 
cr.iry with them into exile. Aiul many have been 
known to pine away in secret after tlutir native hills, 
until, the malady becoming apparent unfortunately^ 
too Lite, they sought once more llui green fiehls aiuI 
valleys aniong which they had spent their youth, just 
in time to lay down their pale cheeks and rest in their 
their native clay forever, those hearts which absence 
and separation from the very soil luid broken. 

It was a calm and sunny September evening. The 
air was mild and balmy. A narrow lane, or boreen, 
branched off from the high road, which led to the row 
of cottages refernnl to. Over this boreen was a leafy 
canopy. The elevated inclosures of the ])ath wero 
tangled by a profusion of wild flowei's, such as the 
purple fox-glove, with its fairy-like caps, and the 
sparkling le«ives and knotty twistings of sly robin, run- 
the-hedge, mingled wiih the tasseled meadow, and 
sweet broad-leaved dock. Huddled up at the stump of 
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an aged thorn, a few yards down the boreen, was a pale- 
faced woman with a babe at her breast and a five- 
year-old boy by her side. 

"Mammy, don't be cryin'," said tlie little fellow. 
**Come back, my father maybe will be lookin' for 
you. Come Mammy, and have another peep at tlie 
owld cabin before the root's taken off wid their crow- 
bars.'' 

"No, PInulrig, dear; we'll stay wliere we are, for I 
know tlie very sight of it wonld kill nie." 

" Where will we sleep to-night, Manuny I " • 

" Heaven alone knows, avonrneen." 

" Yon're not well, mother. Your face looks as pale 
as a sheet." 

" I'm greatly afraid, Phadrig, Til never get the bet- 
ter of tiie shock I got when the peelers and bailiffs 
came this morning to turn ns out of the old cottage 
where you and the infant at my breast were born. 
Why, 'darling, your father and his father and grand- 
father beftu-e him firsc saw the light there. Odiono, 
Ned Ihvuly, pulse o' niy heart," she sobbed. "'Tis 
vou that was ever and always the j^^ood husband to 
me, «and it's little I ever thought I'd live to see the 
liour when your little home would be destroyed before 
our eyes in the broad open day." 

"Manuny, you'll soon die it'3'ou fret this way, an' 
then who'll take care o' me and mv little sister?" 

"Ah, Phadrig, my poor child, if it wasn't for your 
sake and the baby here, atid your father, I'd sooner 
die than live, for what is life without a home — but 
come," she contiimed, as she pressed the infant to her 
bosom, " we'll t;ike a farewell look at the old home 
tliat is now lost to us forever." 

A turn in the road brought them opposite to what 
had been a nesting of three or four cottages. The 
^eater number had been dispossessed of their inmates. 
The one farthest off was the present scone of eviction. 
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Two men were busied in unroofing the small dwell- 
ing, while two others looked prepared to meet any 
outbreak on the pra*t of the late tenant or his friends. 
There was the usual scene of confusion. Yet it was 
plain to see that the ejectment had been served upon 
a cottage suiTounded by many comforts. 

'* Here's poor Mary Brady," was the ciy, as the 
young wife and mother approached, with little Pha- 
drig still by her side. 

''May kind heaven," exclaimed an old woman, 
" look down an' comfort you this day, Mary, allanna I 
'tis you must have tlie heavy heart' 

Mary indeed looked very pale and fragile. She 
tottered forward and was just saved from falling by 
her elderly friend, who took the babe from her amis 
and placed the mother as tenderly as she could in an 
old-fashioned arm chair, which had been tlirown out 
from tlie cottage. 

** Take care o' my darling infant," she gasped* with 
hor hand closely pressed <igainst her side as if in pain, 
while tears flowed down her cheeks. 

** Ned Brady," observed a member of the constabu- 
lary, who appeared to be superintending the work of 
eviction, "has no one but himself to blame; why 
didn't he take no for an answer when the lease of his 
cabin dropped. Why did he try to keep possession in 
spite o' the law ? You see, he has to suffer for it at 
last — an' sorra mend hin) — 'tis his own fault." 

*' What's that ye say ? " cried a strong though hag- 
gard-looking man, advancing as the crowd to whom 
•he had been speaking opened and made way for him; 
**and is it yon. Sergeant O'Donovan, that tella me 
'twas my own fault to defend my own home from the 
, plunderer! Such talk does very little credit to the 
name you bear. If you had a single drop o' manly 
blood in your veins, 'tis not disgi-acin' the name o* 
O'Donovan you'd be by wearin' a peelei''s jacket 
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WIiVi look at Joe Ryan. Look at Tim Gallagher. 
Look at Hugh McGany. They flung their British uni- 
forms into the bogs and took leg-bail from the counthry 
sooner than liave any hand in the dirty work that 
youVe doin' to-day. You know well enough, Sergeant 
O'Donovan, that I was born under that roof which 
vouand your niurdherin' gang have this day destroyed. 
My father and grandfather held the bit o' land, and we 
paid for it at the highest and to the last penny." 

"Troth, tliat^s true Ned," murmured his friends. 
" And wliy is it the notices to quit are sent around so 
plentiful on the estate! I'll tell ye. 'Tis because the 
agent wants the land to be cleared of men, that it may 
be used for grazin' purposes to fatten four-footed bastes.* 

** Don*t you know, Ned Brady," said the sergeant^ 
" tliat tJie gentlem«in's land is his own, and if he'd rath- 
er feed cattle for ihe market than have tlie place broke 
up into little farms, isn't it his own business an' not 
yours f Hasn't he a right to do what he likes with his 
own I " 

" No," exclaimed Brady, firmly planting liis foot on 
the ground; "no man has a right to say to another, 
* Go out and starve.' If it's a tenant's duty to pa}', it 
should be a landlord's duty to protect." 

Two women were comforting Ned Brady's wife in 
the best way they could, and another was busied in 
adjusting a bed on a small car. Ned, who was not 
aware till then of his wife's illness, rushed over to where 
she was supported in the arm chair. " What's the mat- 
ter with ye, Mary, asthore ? You're lookin' very pale, 
jewel; it's nothing serious, is it Mary?" he asked. 
** I am afraid, Ned, mavoureen," she answered, *' that 
'twill soon be all over with your poor Mary. Send 
some one for Father Costello." An old woman, on hear- 
ing her request^ departed immediately and proceeded 
in the direction of the chapel, the spire of which 
crowned a little hill about a quarter of a mile distant. 
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and was distinctly visible from the scene of the evic- 
tion. ** Oh, if they'd only let me die within the old 
cabin," whispered Mary to her husband, '* Td feel hap- 
pier." 

"Don't spake o* that, my own bright love," ex- 
claimed Ned. ** Mary, my pride, don't spake o' death.'* 

'* Where's Phadri<r and our blessed infant?" she 
jisked. 

*' Here, safe, beside you, Mary, darliu'." 

" Is Father Costello coniin' I " 

" Yes, darlin'. I see him comin' up the road ns 
fast as his horse can carry him. But spake, machree. 
What's amiss, Mary? Can't you answer me? Some 
one fetch a dhrop of wather ; she has fainted. Don't 
ye know me, Mary ? Don't you know your own Ned ? " 

He received no reply. ' The silence was only dis- 
turbed by the prolonged wliistle of a dist^int black- 
bird. 

Father Costello, however, arrived in time to find 
her restored to consciousness. He lost no time in 
consolinjf the dying woman, and after he had admin- 
istered the hist rites of her religion slie appeai*ed to 
be perfectly tranquil and resigned. 

" Ned, dear," she whispered, *' tiike care o' the little 
darlin<>fs that will soon be motherless." 

She then nestled her head on her husband's brecost 
as a child would have done on it's mother's bosom. 
At this moment the bells of a distant monastery were 
tolling for evening prayer. 

" Wliat bells are those ? " asked the dying woman. 

'* They are ringing the Angelus," solemnly replied 
the priest 

Every head was bowed, every knee was bent, every 
voice offered up the beautiful prayer of the Angelus in 
poor Mary Brady's behalf; even the men who had 
been so busy in the work of demolition paused and 
took part in the ceremony. 
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" Look," suddenly exdiiiined Xed Brady, " I feel ns 
if her breath lind pnssed right into my lioart's core." 
Slie was cold on his bosom. 

Tlie bells were still tolling; it wjis n requiem which 
they rang, for the soul of Aliu-y Brady had taken its 
fliglit to a brighter world ere the deep-toned vibradons 
of the Angelus bells had ceased. 
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'^ ril seek a four-leaved Slminrock in all tlio fuiir dells. 
And if I find the cbarmed leaves, ob, how 1 11 weave my 
spells!" — Lover, 

^HE three-leaved Sh«inirock, as we are all aware, 
is the natlonail emblem of Ireland, but the sym- 
bol of bright omens Inis four leaves, the findin*^ 
of which, like that of a horse-shoe, is sui)j)osed to be 
the precursor of good fortune. In fact, should you 
be luck}'' enough to possess it, the rascally impostor 
wlio would have the temerity to practise his wily 
schemes upon you will inevitably find himself most 
woefullv checkmated — for wliile the deceiver imamnes' 
he is palavering you to your lieart's content, you will 
be enabled by tlie power of tlie charmed clover to see 
the thin veil, which for a time had obscured his in- 
famy, lifted as it were, with a touch of the enclianter's 
wand, until you behold him as he really is in all his 
base deformity. 

Many years ago a noted mountebank, who was con- 
sidered at the tinie to be an expert conjurer, appeared 
one day at a cattle-fair in an important town in the 
south of Ireland, accompanied by his factotum — a no- 
torious thimble- rigger. After having pitched their 
tent upon the fair-ground, the conjurer's assistant be- 
gan witliout a moment's delay to manipulate the big 
dnim, occasionally alternated by the clashing of cym- 
bals. 
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It was a custom of the mountebank to practise a 
few of liis sleig^ht-of-hund tricks outside of his tent, so 
as to attnict a crowd before the beginning of Iiis regu- 
lar performances. 

On this occasion, as soon as tlie peoi)le began to as- 
semble, he took from his wngon a wicker basket, which 
lie immediately uncovered, when to the surprise of the 
spectator a bhick game-cock flew out of it and alighted 
on the shoulders of the conjurer. After crowing for 
a few seconds it left the shownuui's shoulders and was 
next seen perched upon the thatched roof of a road- 
side c^ibin, which stood a few feet away from the con- 
jui'ei'^s tent The crowd advanced toward the house 
as if impelled by some unseen force ^lam, woman, 
and child appeared as if wonder-stricken. 

The spectator with serious aspect averred that they 
could see the mysterious game cock stalking along the 
edge of the rooi with a tremendous log of oak, or ash, 
I have forgotten which, attached to his bill. Every- 
one mar%'elled at the 8tran<i:e si<;ht, and those wlio 
stood nc.ir the roof lost no time in "-ettinir from* undc*r 
the mighty beam. 

** Musha, then," said «a young girl who was taking 
home an armful of grass to her cow, **what in tlie 
name o' fortune makes yez stand with your mouths 
open that way an' wenrin' such wry faces, instead o' 
amusin' youi-selves an' bein' merry at the fair? One 
'ud think, to judge by your looks, thnt some big cal- 
amity was goin' to overtake ye? What does- it all 
mean, tell me ? " 

" Tut, girl," said one ; " don't ye see the wondher I " 

" What wondher 1 " asked the ^xu'^, 

" Wljy, beyant on the roof o' Jnck Donohoe's cabin." 

" I see nothing to wondher at on the roof o' the 
cabin." 

" Are ye blind, girl ? Can't ye see what the won- 
dherful bird is can-yin' on his bill i " 
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" Well, what d'ye see on its bill that's so wondherful 
after all I " inquired the girl. 

** Why, a log o' timber, o' coorse," was the response ; 
" an', faix, the 8an)e big log 'ud tax a pair o' brewei^'s 
horses to dhrag along." 

" Wisha, then, (hmr knows," said the girl. " It's 
the asiest thing in life to make some stare; 'deed I 
think yezmust all be seein' double to-day; maybe it's 
what yez tuck at the fair that's overcomin ye, or maybe 
it's the hate o' tlie sun. I know for my own part — ^au' 
I'm sure my eyesight is good enough — I can see nothing 
in the wonderful bird's bill but a straw, an' if that's 
what yez are calling a heavy burden to cany I'm 
greatly afeerd your lieads must be all turniu' light 
Why, a weeshy bit of a robin 'ud cairy far more than 
that tan' think nothin' at all about it." The crafty 
mountebank, having overheard the girl's remarks, came 
at once to the conclusion that she knew too much for 
him, or, to use his own words : 

** This cute girl knows enough, an' more than enough, 
to * quare my pitch ' in this fair, an' I'd give any money 
to stop her mouth ; for if she should by hook or crook 
sell the Dciss on me, my little thraps will be scattered 
an' meself torn into babby-rags." 

** My little colleen," said he, addressing the girl, 
.** that's a purty armful o' grass ye've got." 

" D'ye think so, sir ? It's only a thrifle I'm bring- 
ing homo for the cow." 

** I wish, then, ye'd gi' me a mouthful of it for my 
horse over there. Luk at him; the poor baste is 
nearly starved, for I didn't have a chance to give him 
a feed since I kem to the fair." 

** If that's the ti-utii," replied the girl, ''I'mson-y for 
the poor animal. So, if ye wish, sir, you're welkimto 
the grass, for the cow can wait awhile; besides, there's 
plenty more where I gathered this." 

*♦ Thank ye, m^ jewel," san'd the conjurer } " there's 
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A ticket for your kindness. You can see the whole 

show free of charge." 

No sooner liad tlie girl parted with the bundle of 
grass tlian her eyes became fixed upon tlie thatched 
roof, where the strange performance which liad so 
jnj'stified tlie crowd was still being enacted. She 
appeared for a moment as if spellbound ; then, start- 
ing back a. step or two, as if apprehensive of some* 
approaching danger, she cried out, as she waved her 
liaiid excitedlv towards the roof: 

** Look, look ! Och, 'tis true then, 'tis true. Stand 
from under the log or you'll be crushed to atoms. 
Will you not heed me— don't you all see — the bird's 
bill will never be able to howld such a mighty piece o' 
timber. Stand aside, I tell you, if you value your 
lives I Are you all t^ikin' lave o' your senses, that 
you can't see the risk you are runnin'? Why d'ye 
nil gather so close to the roof J See ! See ! " she con- 
tinued hysterically ; " didn't I wam you ; 'tis fallin' — 
I towld yon it would — 'tis fallin'. Look there ! Ha ! 
ha ! I knew it— 'tis fall ." 

Before she could complete the sentence she fell to 
the gi'oun<l unscon.scious. She was, however, very 
soon taken care of by a few of her friends who 
liappened to be at the fair, and, when sufficiently re- 
stort^d, was conducted in safety to her home. 

The cause of her sudden transition can be satisfac- 
torily accounted for — to those at least who have 
implicit faith in the mystic influence of the four-leaved 
shamrock. My explanation, then, is simply this: 
In the handful of grass, so carefully secured by the 
showman, under pretense of providing provender for 
his horse, was concealed the priceless talisman, by the 
power of which the girl's eyes were opened to the 
coBJuroi*'s deception when she first saw the exhibition 
on the house top. 

The unseen charm in the bundle of grass, was, of 
course, the magic clover. 
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/^WNEY Loorman, or Owney o' the Kish, as ho 
\zl- «'jis (Millud, was II poor cripple tliiit Inst both his 
U'gs in llie wars abroiid — jit leiii't, so I'm towld, for 
I Iiiuhi't tlie plciisuie o' kiiowiii' liim, imd iot'the verv 
simple raisoii that he wag lyiri' pnt!<-tiilly at rest with 
his anceatore in the little abbey churcfiyard of tins 
same County Monaglian, many a year before I wag 
bom- 
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They tell me he was a dwindled, care-worn little 
man, though I hear th«it before ho put on a red jacket 
an' jouied the enemies of his country to bate the fur- 
riners, he was as fine a young man as you*d nieet in a 
day's walk« But wlien he came back to his native 
parish, he Iiad to travel about to earn a crust, like 
* Billy in the Bowl.' 'As ho was without legs, some of 
his kind-hearted friends got him a kish, and fitted him 
into it as nate an' cosey as they could. The kish was 
a wicker-work basket, just the same as we use at 
present to ciiny turf to the m.irket, only 'twas cut 
down to his own size, so that any two boj's could lay 
liowld of it and give him a lift from place to place when- 
ever lie nee<led it. After a while ho grew to be as 
proud of his little kish as a king would bo when saited 
on his royal throne. 

There wasn't a market or a fair in the whole Coun- 
ty Monaghan that Owney didn't attend, an' ho used to 
make whips o' money, they sa}-, wherever he went, for 
he was a good player o' the-clarionet, and, moreover, 
he was a bit of a conjurer into the bargain. But all the 
money he got went «is fast Jis ho earned it, for he liad 
a good luany owld cronies tliat helped him spend it. 
lie had no thought or care for a rainy day; so the up- 
shot was that when he died he didn't lave a sliillin' 
behind him. But as ho was purty well thought of 
when livin', a i)arty of his friends — about seven o' 
them, I believe — formed themselves into a conmiitteo 
an' put their heads together to collect nu)ncy enough 
among the well-to-do people round about to pay the 
expenses <»f buryin' — an' indeed, it wasn't very long 
before tl;ey gathered a mighty snug sum. 

Poor Owney, when alive, was a sort of Shaughraun 
in his wav, an' had no home that he could call his 
own. So there was a good-natured tiu'mer that gave 
the use of his out-house to fit up and do all the honor 
tliey could to him before takin' him away to the 



cie.irea oi an oui ino seven coiiimurco-ineii. .\ii 
^Yl^le a man named Andy McGee, tlio spoki^ma 
the committtee, starts np all of a sudden, an' says 

** Boys, we were lavish enong^h in spendin' 
money we got to do the dacint thing to poor Ov 
Looram, that's lyin' there in his little kisli before 
but in spite of all the honor we intended to pay hi 
never struck me until this very minit that we fc 
the main point." 

"An' what did we forget, Andy ?" says one. 

** Why, we forgot to ordher a coffin for poor Owr 
says he. Well, sir, then .there was a hubbub in 
nest — for, to spake the truth, they wor so much c 
pied witli story-tellin' an' suiokin', an' takin' a 
now an' then to lift the weight from their hearts, 
not one o' them gave the matter a thought, until A 
put them in mind of it ; but 'twas too late then, fo 
the money was spent in gettin' the outliouse into { 
shape for the different callers that dropped in to sec 
last o' poor Owney. • At last the spokesman i 
round with the hat among them, but all they c 
scra))e together was five shillings. 

"This will never do," says he; "five shilling 
cro nowhere — besides, noor Ownev was so Ln-eatlv 
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an' forgot the chief object for which it w;is collected— 
«very man of us will be exposed whenever we show 
our nose. 

"Now, boys,^ says he," there's just one way to es- 
cape this, if yez agree to my proposal — " 

" And what way is that Andy t " sa3^s the conmiittee- 
nen. 

**It's this," says the spokesman," tiiat we get a cloth 
^Mi' cover the top o' the kish, an' then carry poor 
Owneyaway to the Abbey churcli-yard, an' lay him at 
jrest just as he is, without disturbin' him — no one will 
l>e the wiser — and he'll be every bit as well off as if 
lie left the wealth of Lord Rosmore behind him." 

When Andy was done spakin', his plan was put to a 

'ote and earned without a single word of opposition. 

'^ flway they started with the kish for the abbey 

^'jUrch-yard, which was about two miles off. When 

^'ley got a mile on the road they stopped in front o' 

•^-^ojleary's public house, where they agreed to go in 

spend the five shillin's they had left, for the night 

raw and cowld, an', of coorse, they thought a drop 

launch would cheer them up an' make them better 

for the work they had to perform. 

^ d>utside o' the house there was a stone-sait, where 

r^^ poor beggar and the footsore, weary traveller were 

^r^ T:lie habit o' sittin' down of a warm day to rest their 

^'"^X^s. So they put down poor Owney's kisli on the 

J^e-sait, and in they went to wet their whistle. 

^ -^^ow it happened, strange enough, that on the same 

T^^$5'^it there was a young couple after gettin' married 

^^ *%• neighboring town, an curiously enough, they had 

•|5^ ^ take the same rood as the burvin' i)arty, for the 

^^<legroom was takin' his young wife home to his own 

*^^nn, which was a mile beyond the Abbey church-yard 

^^^ where they intended to celebrate their weddin' ; 

"^V^oth husband and wife had their own friends, and a 

V^^^asant, jovial party they were. Well, when they 
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got up forninst McNeary's, nothing should do them 
but to go in an' honor tlie landlord with their presence. 
And it happened that they were cairyin' a kish with 
them, too. So down they laid it on the stone-sait, 
an' tlie next minit they were all sittin' beside a blazin' 
turf-fire in McNeary's kitchen. 

"Tlie shine was purty well taken out o' the five 
shillin's o' the buryiu' party by the time the weddin' 
party arrived. So the foreman o' the committee stood 
up, an' says he, 'boys, it's a dnrk night outside. 
We've a good mile to go. So 1 think we betther be 
thravelin'. So with that they left the public liou.se, 
tuck up the kish, and started on their memncholy mis- 
sion. In a quarter of an houi-'s time they got to the 
Abbey church-yard, where they found a spade and 
began to dig. After takin' turns apiece at the work, 
they soon had a restin' place for poor Owney's re- 
mains. 

"Now," says Andy, when everything was ready, 
"one of you give me a hand with the kish." With 
that one o' tlie committee went over, and in puttiii' 
his hand down to the kish, what should he put it in on, 
but the neck of a bottle stickin' up through a hole in 
the cover. 

" Powdhers o' war ! What's this t " siz he, throwiu' 
aside the cover o' the kish, an' dhrawin' out a quart 
bottle o' spen-its. 

" Mealia murdher ! Look at this ! " roai-ed the 
spokesman, howldin' up a piece o' bridal cake, about 
the weight of a smoothiu' iron. 

" Are we bewitched f " cried another, tnkin' out a 
package that held about three pounds o' tay. 

" Are we in fairy-land ! " says another, layin' howld 
to a tremenduous rowl o' Limerick twist tibakky. 

"If this is a dhrame," siz another, bringing out a sec- 
ond quart bottle, " I hope it will continue for a 
month." 
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" Poor Owney was a clever conjurer wlion alive/' 
says tlie spokesman, '' but, sure, it can't be possible 
tliat he's playin' thricks upon us now." 

Well, sir, when they found out their big mistake in 
carryin' away the weddin' party's kish instead of 
Owney's, you'd think they'd go into kinks. Every 
man o' them was neai-ly splittin' his sides wid* the laf- 
£n ! Dickens, such a night's divarsion ever they had 
in all their born d^iys ; an' faix, it wasn't behowldin' to 
two quart bottles they wor when tliey began to over- 
haul the kish. Well, I needn't tell ye, they enjoyed 
tliemselves, an' sorrow man o' them budged from the 
«pot till the sun was splittin' the trees the next'momin'. 

But, troth, it was a different story tlie weddin' party 
liad to tell after biddin' McNeary good night an' quit- 
tin* the public house They wor no sooner outside 
than one of the bridegi'oom's friends goes over to the 
Stone-sait an' whips up the kish, and after hoistin' it 
on his showlders away they began to tlirudgo for the 
farm-house, where they intended to make merry over 
the weddin' ; but before they walked a dozen yards on 
the road the man that was carryin' the kish had to stop 
an' put down his load by the hedge-side in ordher to 
ketch his breath. " By my song," says he, wipin' the 
sweat that was teemin' from his forehead, ** this kish 
has lost nothin' in weiglit since we stopped at the pub- 
lic house. Troth, it feels as heavy as a load of pavin' 
stones.*' 

" Bedad, you're right," 8a5's another o' the party, 
takin' howld of it — and faix, 'twas as much as he could 
do to lift it. 

** Maybe some rappcaree has been playin' thricks on 
us while our backs was turned," says the bridegroom, 
an' as he spoke two or tlyee o' them stooped down and 
drajrged off tlie cloth cover, so as to exaniine the contents 
o' the kish. At that moment, the moon happened to 
be purty bright, and as its yellow bames fell upon the 
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pale faytures o' poor Owney every one o' tlie weddin' 
party stood speechless, witli their eyes wide open ; 
sorrow such a fright ever tliey got in their lives before. 

It was more timn a niinnit before one o' them could 
open their mouths to spake a s}^lhible. 

'* Murdher in Irish, what can this mane, at all! ^ 
says the bridegroom. " I thought poor Owney was 
under the sod in the abbey church-yard. This must 
be some conjuring thrick, for I subscribed five shil- 
lings to the collection for the buryin' funds the other 
day. Troth, if this is intended for a joke PU make it 
a iiorry one for the thief, whoever he is, that planned 
it." 

However, sir, to make a long story short, they all 
went back again to McNeary's, and the cause o' the 
mistake was very soon made as clear as daylight 

After that they had a drink on the head of it, an' 
many a hearty laugh went round at the young 
couple's expense. 

The next day, to make amends, a new coffin was 
ordhered, an' poor Owney was buried dacintly in the 
abbey church-yard. 

And on that very same night the weddin' faist was 
kept up at the bridegroom's liouse — hishin's of invita- 
tions were sent out. The spokesman of the committee 
and his friends got invited among the rest. I don't 
think tliere was ever such a merry weddin' party 
gathered together before or since, and you may be 
sure it wasn't long before the stoiy got abroad about 
how the materials for the weddin' supper was carried 
off in mistake for poor Owney 's kisL 
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To catch Damo Fortune's golden smile. 

Assiduous wait upon her; 
And gather gear by every wile 

That's jutitified by honor. 
Not for to hide it in a hedge. 

Not for a train attendant: 
But for the glonous privilege 

Of being indei)endcnt. — Burns, 

S?"B ATT Cassidy and Bryan Hog'an were turf cut- 
^ ters. Matt liad a lar^je family ; ho was a self- 
reliant, hard-working man. IJryan was a sort 
of dreamer, a ne'er-do-well, in fact. They lived in a 
small hamlet in the County of Kildare, adjacent to the 
bog of Allen. The bog of Allen connnences at Kob- 
ertstown, in the county of Kihlare, twentv miles from 
Dublin, and continues with little interniption to Slian- 
non luirbor. The passage through the bog of Allen, 
although dreary and monotonous, is by no me.ans 
without interest to the traveller. The aspect that sur- 
rounds him on all sides is very singnlar ; huge stacks 
of turf border the canal, and iiere and there a cabin 
raises its roof a few feet above the surface, from which 
it can scarcely be distinguished. 

The turf cutter rents usually from two to five acres. 
The turf he cuts with his own hand and conveys to 
market as best he can. The general opinion as to the 
orij^n of bogs is that they are not primitive or origin- 
al masses of eaiih, but accumulations of vegetable 
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matter, which has undergone a peculiar change under 
a degree of temperature not sufficiently great to decom- 
pose the plants that have sprung uuon the sui-iace. 
The theory is supported by the fact tliat in nearly all 
bogs are found the remains of huge forest trees of nu- 
merous varieties, some of theui so entire and perfect 
as to be veiy useful for the purposes of the builder. 

An essay on bogs, however, is not my present ob- 
ject. So, witliout further preface. I will return to Matt 
Cassidy and iiis friend Bryan Hogan. 

"I luul a quare drame last night, Matt," saidBiyan, 
as he tlu*ew down his spade and seated himself on a 
pile of turf. Then lighting his pipe, he began to puflF 
away to his heart's content. 

'^Tiiat's an owld story with you, Bryan. Sure 
you're always draming." 

" Except when I'm workin', Matt, I believe I am.'* 

" Exce])t when you're workin' ? Bedad, Bryan 
avick, no one will ever accuse ye of throwin' much of 
your time away u))on work." 

" Don't be hittin' me so hard. Matt Sure, there's 
yourself diofgin' away with your spade. One would 
think it was for bare life. Are you any better off in 
the long run than me. that's sittin' here at my aise, en- 
joyin' my dhudheen ? Tell me that, my industrious 
neighbor." 

** I am asier in mind, at any rate," said Jlatt " I 
owe no man a shillin'. You tell me you're alwaj^s 
borrowin', an' that your money's mortgaged before 
3'ou handle it. So I think I'm better off than vou in 
that respect; but, of course, if you prefer to take the 
world aisey an' put your fi\ith in drames, that's your 
own affair." 

" An' small blame to me for tiikin' it aisey. What 
oncouragernent have I for workin' hardt" 

'* That's thrue enough, Bryan ; a shillin' a day is 
poor inducement ; but dramin' your tiuie away won*t 
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bring muchy eitlier. Well, what did you drame aoout 
last night f It wasn't ketchin* a Leprechaun you 
wor t^ 

" No," replied Hryan. " I thought I was hobnob- 
bin* witJi the Earl o Graball, owner o' the big estate 
beyant. I thought he invited me to his csustle, where 
he offered to furnish me with a big hump o' money, 
tliat would have made me independent for life, but I 
was too stupid to take it." 

" Maybe he was only greggin' ye," said Matt, " and 
didn^t mane to give it to you at all." 

'^ Oh, troth, he was in ai]*nest at the time, for when 
he led me into the grand parlor he threw himself into 
a bi^: arm-chair foniinst the iire that was blazin' in the 
grrate, and says he to me, * Don't you know who I am, 
Brvan t ' 

** *I do, sir/ says "I. * You're the Earl o' Graball.' 

"'You're right, Bryan,* says he, * an' you'll find 
before you leave the castle that they paint me blacker 
than I really am. How do you contrive to live at 
all ? Sure, a shillin' a day is no support for a big 
strappin' fellow like you.' 

** ' Thrue for you, ^ir,' says I ; * 'twould hardl}' buy 
food enough to 8up|)ort a weasel.' 

"*Do you ever manage to get a drop to clear the 
cobwebs from your throat at all,' says Graball. 

" *Not a lint, your lordship,' says I, sthrivin' to keep 
a wry face on me while I was spakin'; *not a taste, 
ban-in' a dhrop o' 8j)ring water or a sup o' butther- 
milk now and a^fin to cool the stirabout.' 

•* * My poor man,' says he, puttin' a h\g glass o' 
scaldin' punch in my fist, * I pity you. Tasie that, 
an' tell me, is it strong!' 

" *Bedad, it is, sir,' says I, takin' a big gurlogue. 
* Tis as strong as the Rock o' Giberalther, an' as for 
sweetness, sir, bedad, a honeycomb couldn't howld a 
farthin' candle by tlie side of it An' indeed, I'm not 
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a bit surprised at the pleasant look o' your big, round, 
smilin' face, for faix, sir, *tis little wondher you'd be 
happy if you're in the habit of wettin* your whistle 
with such beautiful necther as tliis.' 

" ' Have you any favor you'd like to ask f says ha 
* If you have, just say the word an' I'll grant it, for 
maybe it might be long enough before you'd ketch 
me in such a merry humor again. Her ladyship is 
gone away on a visit to Lady Rackrent, so, before 
slie comes back, I'll try and do what I can for yoiu 
Now tell me, Ur\-an, what you'd like.' 

" * If your lordship 'd lend me the price of a new 
suit o' clothes,' says I, ' I'd be as happy as a duck in 
rainy weather.' 

** ' Why, of course, I'll give ye the price of a suit 
Yes,' says he, ' an' two suits, if ye need it You see, 
I'm not such a spalpeen after all, Bryan, when you 
come to know me. You can have this,' says he, 
takin' a purse from his pocket an' howldin' it fominst 
my nose. *'Tis full of silver ; or if you like, I have 
another purse stuffed with goold in the desk in my 
studv.' 

" * I don't desarve either o' them, your lordship/ 
says I. 

** * Yes, you do, Bryan,' says he, 'and I'll give you 
your choice.' 

" ' Now, say which you'll take, this in my hand, 
that's fall o' silver, or the one that's in my study, filled 
with goold V 

*' * If it makes no difference to ye,' says I, * I'll 
thank your lordship for the one with the goold in it.* 

" * Your will is my pleasure,' says he, and away he 
went into the study for the purse o' goold, "but, 
begon-a, Matt, before his lordship kem back, I awoke, 
an' maybe I didn't ballyrag myself after for refusin' to 
take the purse o' silver." 

On the evening of the same day, after having com* 
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Eleted their allotted tasks in the bog, Matt Cassidy 
appened to nieet with even a more remarkable ad- 
venture than the one mentioned by Bryan in his 
dream, the only difference being* that Bryan's was 
merely a playful freak of the imagination, whereas in 
Matt Cassidy's case it proved to be a most agreeable 
reality. 

Tlnit is, if the narrative of my good-humored his- • 
torian is accepted in good faith by the reader, for I 
shall give it in the same plain, unvarnished manner 
as I got it from him; and he has aheady vouched 
tliat he heard it from a friend of his, to whom it was 
communicated by a respectable man who was inca- 
pable of uttering an im truth, even for a king's ranson), 
and who averred upon his veracity that he got every 
word of the story from the lips of Matt Cassidy's own 
son and heir, who at that time was still in the land of 
the living. 

" Well, sir,** said he, ** when tlie day's work was 
over, Bryan Ilogan, who, as J have already told yon, 
was the hist nian on the bog in the niornin', and the 
first to lave at niglit, put his spade on liis sliowlder 
an' went away to join some o' the lively companions 
that used to help him dhrink the trifle o' money he 
was able to earn. 

**'But Matt stopped behind to make a little overtime, 
that he got a few extra pennies by ; at last, after 
loading a barrow, he says to himself: 

"^Before I put on my jacket, I'll just row tliis over to 
the " spread-field " bey ant, and then go home to Norah.' 
" When he said that, he had barely time to touch 
the handles o' the barrow, when he heard a cry from a 
little weeny voice as wake as an infant's, comin' up 
from the turf in the barrow. With that he dropped the 
barrow like a shot 

• " * Matt, you rogue o' tlie univarse,' says the voice, 

• d*ye mean to smother me 1 ' Poor Matt was speech- 
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less, an' every hair of bis head stood up like the 
pronp^s of a pitch-fork. 

'* * Who is it ? ' says he, after ketchin' his breath, 
* that's calliir me by name ?' 

" * Never mind wlio's CiiUin' you, but let me out at 
wanst,' says the voice. 

** * If you're anything natural, wliy the dickens don't 
you show yourself above boord, ah' spake out like a 
man i ' says Matt. 

" * Maybe I'm as good a man as yourself, even if I'm 
not as biu: as you,' says the voice. 

** * Tell mo where you are,' says Matt, * for I can see 
no sign o' you.' 

** * I know you can't, but I can see you. I have my 
eyes on you, so mind yourself. Matt, an' don't stifle 
me. Just throw off a few sods from the top of the 
barrow, and I'll introduce you to a man that may do 
you a friendly turn.' 

" Matt then began to clear away the turf, when, all of 
a sudden, what should spring up before him but a lit- 
tle man in scrarlet, and ho was so sniall, by all accounts, 
you might put him into a tibakky-box an' cairy Lim 
round in your waistcoat pocket. But if he had any 
notion of escapin' fro)n the barrow it was out of the fry- 
in' pan into the fire with him, for the minit he showed 
his nose Mjitt had him in a tight grip. 

** * I see you now, my covey, an' I've got you snug, 
an' 'twill go hard with mo if I don't get the worth of 
my money out o' you,' says Matt. * If you have a 
grain o' sense you'll do the dacent thing by me, an* 
lave me to myself.' 

** Says the little fellow : * I know you. Matt, you're 
an industrious man, and I've conje to be of service to 
you* for you deserve it. I'm the speirit of the bog, an* 
I always do what I can for them that's worthy of my 
help. So put me down on my feet, and I'll lade you to 
where there's a treasure,' 
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' "' Honor bright ! ' says Matt ' Honor bright ! ' says 
tlie other. JIatt gave him his own way after that, an* he 
led the way for a few yards across the bog. Just then 
tlie moon began to sliow herself, when both o' them 
stopped all of a sudden forninst the stump of an owld 
tree. * Now stand where you are, Matt/ saj's, he * till 
I touch yow with my enchanted wand. That's it. Now 
look into this magic glass, an' tell me all that you see.' 

"*Isee,' said Matt, *a wild bhick moor. There 
seems to be a fog over the land, as if tliere was soon to 
be a blight The few huts I see look ready for the mur- 
dering crowbar of the evictors; the people. look pale 
and hunger-pinched, an' there's a totterin', white-haired 
owld man with a beggar's wallet over his showldei-s ; 
every stitch o' ^clothes to his back is in rags ; he is 
making his way very slowly, with the help of a stick, 
along a lonely road. The poor man is so wake he is 
hardly able to crawl. Now he's stoppin' outside a hut 
where the woman o' the house, as poor an' troubled- 
lookiu' as he is hin^self, is puttin' a few potatoes into 
his wallet. Now he is turnin' into a boreen, an' he sits 
down under a hedge, where he tries to help himself to 
what's in the wallet, but he is too feeble almost \x^ lift 
his hand to his mouth. Poor man ! whatever little 
spark of life he had awhile ago, it appears to be lavin' 
liim now.' 

" * Look at him well, Matt,' says the little man, •* and 
tell me, can you call to mind who that miserjible owld 
man is?' 

" ' I can, I can,' sa^^s Matt ; * for in spite of the 
wrinkled forehead, an' the fuirowed cheek, and the dim, 
sunken .eves, I am able to recognize it as the fai'.e of 
my friend, Bryan Ilogan, that worked beside me this 
very day in the bog here.' 

** * Yes,' said the other; * that's the end o' poor Bry- 
an Ilogan, the empty dramer, who, while he had health 
an' strength, looked for assisUuice from otliers, instead 
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of showin' his independence and sti-iking out boldly for 
himself. Look at the glass again, an' tell me what you 
see/ 

• "*I see the thick, misty atmosphere disappearinV 
says Matt *The sun is throwin a wai'in, goolden 
glow over everything that meets the eye. The gniss 
never l()oke<l greener. A smilin' countr}' opens out 
before me. The land is teeming with rich crops. I 
see cows an' sheep an' pigs an' poultry in all directions. 
I hear the musical voice o' the thrush, the linnet, an* 
the skylark. I hear the jolly ploughman hummiu' an' 
owld ditt}^ with a h'ght heart I see the hikes, rivers, 
and streams alive with trout and salmon. The country 
looks as she^should be and would be, if she only got 
her freedouK Instead of roofless huts, I see the land 
dotted over with comfortable, well-built cottaires. 
Kow I see the settin'sun — ^'tis .^inking down behind a 
purty little green hill. At the fut of the hill is a praind, 
h\ix farm-house, with every si^^n of com foil: nn' abund- 
ance. Sittin' beside the door of the farm-house is a 
snug, well-dressed owld farmer an' his wife, antl around 
then) their grown-up sons an' daughters, beside their 
rosy-cheeked grandcliildher.' 

•* * Do you -know the face of the owld farmer an' his 
wife?' asked the little fellow. 

*' * I do,' says Matt * I can see it is the living pic- 
ture of myself and my own darlin' Norah in our old 
age, and I can even hear myself singin' with a sweet, 
clear voice my favorite song of " Colleen Dhas Crootha 
naMo."' 

" * Take this,' says the other, handin' to Matt a box 
made of b(»g oak, that he took out of a crevice in the 
tree stump. 

" ' What's this ? ' says Matt. 

" * It's a reward I'm giving you for your industry. It 
howlds goold enough for any raisonable man. While 
you have it you are independent, but don't bury it 
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like a miser. Use it well, and never refuse a helpin* 
hand to tlie poor nnd needy. If you employ it to 
spread happiness nrouiid you, you'll find llie Treasure 
will prove a blessing to you in your o%vId nge.* 

" Well, sir, ever after tliat MiUt was a proaperoua 
man. He bad land :m' cattle f^idure- Indeed, every- 
tliing went so well with liini, tliat he soon got to be 
known for utiles around as lucky Matt Cassidy." 




^oto I |ot ^e |aBfias« ^ontyi. 



.»^+v:..'' . i-^'.fifel^v ■< 







5?y'''^*^' t^*n> you mfty believe me or not, but one 
^i^ week before I left tlie g^reen liilla o' Mun- 
slor I didn't Iiave a sliillin' between myself nnd 
the bUio cniiopv. How did I nmnnge to raise tli« 
money t I'll toll ye in three eliiike« of a goat's tail. 
About a year before I set sail I rented a small cabin 
and a patoh o' land from one Sir Peter Skinner, and 
the sanio Skinner he'd skin a paviii' stone, be was such 
a scrapin' ovvld rogue. lie charged me tea pounds s 
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J -ear — ^that's fifty doll.ars of this money — for the bit o' 
and. All, that was tlie barren land when I got it; 
notliing but rank weeds and stones seemed to thrive 
on it, till I drained and dug, and ploughed and har- 
rowed, and manured it^ so that at last I got it into such 
a state of jierfection that tlie neighbors used to call it 
tlie model farm o' the parish. 

But nu'nd, the expense for all this came out o' my 
own pocket — not a penny did I get from Sir Peter ; 
the improvement was done by my own labor and 
money. And as for the cabin, when 1 tuk it I wouldn't 
keep a pig in it ; the only panes of glass in the win- 
dows wor owld hats, rags, and such like oraaments to 
keep out the blessed daylight ; before the door was 
dunghills and green water pools. Well, I meta- 
morphosed all this, and built an illigant stone hedge 
around the place, and had the front o' the cabin covered 
with sweet-scented honey-suckle. Begorra, 'twas a lit- 
tle paradise in comparison to what it was when I first 
went into it. Korah, my wife, was delighted with it, 
and we thought, with the help of God, we'd pass a life 
of pace and comfort there for the rest of our days. 

One fine summer's morning, after our first year 
was up, Sir Peter Skinner called on me. Seeing every- 
tliing flourishing so beautifully, he says to me: 

" Barney, you must have the charm o' the four-laved 
shamrock about you." 

** Why ? " says I. 

" You're such a lucky man,". says he. 

** If the sun is sheddin' his blessings on my cropSi 
Pm thankful for all favors." • 
, ** Thanks is poor payment,'' says he. 

" Why, haven't I paid you the rent up to the minit t ^ 
says L 

'* Wliat's a dirty little ten pounds a year for such a 
lovely place!" says he. "However, the owld con- 
tract is closed. For the future your rent will be twen- 
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ty pounds a year. If that doesn't suit yoa, take a 
month's notice to find something better.'* 

** Twenty pounds!'' says I. ^* That's double what I 
agreed to \!:xy you. It was my money that made the 
place wlmt it is. 'Twas as ban-en an' dry as an Aystern 
desert, till I spent my honestly earned fifty pounds, and 
worked night and day like a Turk, to make it fit for a 
Cliristian to live on." 

** I don't care," says the owld thief, " if you spent a 
thousand pounds. The land is mine, and you'll pay 
twenty pounds a year or clear out, bng and bnggage. 
So, tlie sooner you make up your mind, the better for 
yourself," says he, as he left the cabin, like a roarin' 
lion. 

Well, when the month was up, seein' I wouldn't 
come to his terms, he sent me a notice to quit 

Faix, it was then I determined to be even with the 
blood-squeezin' robber. The very last week I was in 
the phace, there clianced to be a company o' players in 
the Town Hall. One niglit, in particuhir, they acted a 
play that suited the times to the life. More betoken, it 
was got up an' composed by a young man that was 
born in the same parish as myself — he was about ray 
own age ; tlie play was national to the heart's core ; it 
was called ** The Eviction," an' troth, eviction is no 
strange name in Ireland. More's the pity — there was 
a proud owld landlord in it called Lord Hardman — 
an' by dad he was hard by name an' hard by nature, 
as the saying goes. He might pass as a twin brotlier 
of Sir Peter Skinner. 

However, the people flocked from every village and 
town for miles round — you'd think it was a nuirket or 
a fair-day to see the rush that came to enjoy them- 
selves — though an eviction in reality is no sight to laugh 
at But the way Lord Hardman got sarved out by 
some o' the clever boys in the play so tickled the peo- 
ple that they split their sides witli delight But, faix. 
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the poor players had to laugh on the wrong* side of 
their mouths ; Sir Peter Skinner, bein' a magistrate, and 
heann' how the landlord was mahreated in the play, 
forbid the company the Town Hall from that out v:fo 
they hud to pack up and lave just in the very height 
of their success. 

lieforo they went I spoke to the owner of the play 
— the townsman of mine I towld ye of. He w«8 a 
purty clever m<in with the pen, and as natural as life in 
the characther he played. Says I to him : 

''That was a mighty fine yallow wig and beard you 
wore last night. If my question's not too bowld, 
what mi<i:ht thev be worth?" 

" Oh," sjiys he, in an off-handed way, " maj'be a 
couple o* pounds." 

** Only I'm drained out o' cash," says I, ** I'd be 
willin' to pay double that for a loan o' them. Will ye 
be wearin' them to-night?" 

** No," s*iy ho ; ** this sudden <»j<»ctment your land- 
lonl Ims served us with will sjioil our j)lans for a dav 
or two. But toll me, Barnoy Hra<ly, my owld friend, 
what in the name o' wonder do you want with a wijr 
and beard ? " 

** For fear ye might spoil the sport," says I, ** I'll 
not venture to tell ve till the fun is over." 

** Well, Barney," says he, ** you're wolrome to the 
loan of them. Is there anything else I can oblige ye 
with "" 
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** Yes," says I, " lend me a dacent coat." 

** Yes, or a whole suit if ye wish it Is there any- 
thing else ? " 

** I'd like to bony thom pair of horse-pistols that ye 
used in the play," says I. 

*' You can have tfiem, but be mighty cautious how 
you use them," says he. 

** Oh. I want no powdher nor shot," says L " The 
bare sight of tliem will work my oracle." 
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Well, he dressed me up there and then. When I 
looked in the glass I didn't know myself ; I had the 
cut of a giutleman farmer. 

" I must leave you now, Barney, and get a side 
car to take mo to the railroad station, three miles from 
here, for my company starts by the next train for 
Queenstown." 

** Can't you let the company go on I" says I. 
*' And if you will wait till the D o'clock train, Norali 
and me will be with you, for we mane to go to Queens- 
town ourselves to-night An' I'll be off this blessed 
minit an' toll Ilughey O'Grady to have a car waiting 
for us at the cross-road to catch the Queenstown 
tram. 

" Agreed, Barney," says he ; " for there's not a 
man in Ireland I'd sooner travel with than yourself." 

I then left my friend and settled to have the car 
ready, nnd, after giving a few instructions to Norali, 
I set off in my disguise for tlie mansion of Sir Peter 
Skinner. When I got to the hxlge-g.ite I found owld 
Hilly Ci>nigan, the lodge-keeper, dozin' away with u 
black (Ihudeen between his teeth. I didn't disturb 
hin), but n)ade my way up the hall door of the ivy- 
covereil mansion. Larry Lenihan, the servant, the best 
friend I have in the world, answered the bell. He didn't 
know me in the disguise, but I whispered something in 
his ear which satisfied his scruples. " Tell Sir Peter," 
says I, ** that one farmer Landgraib, from the parish 
of Killemall, wants to see him about renting Barney 
Brady's bit o' land." 

Larry and his sister, the cook, were the only people 
in tlie house, for Sir Peter was a bachelor. Well, in 
less time than Pm telling you, I was seated in what 
Sir Peter called his library — a room with a worm- 
eaten bookcase, an oak table, a couple of rickety 
chairs, and a few worn-out pictures on the walls, as an- 
cient an' ugly as himself. ^* What d'ye say your nam^ 
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is I** says he. "Simon Landgrab; I'm a cousin, 
twice removed, of Dinny Paudeen Mulcaliy's foster 
broiher, Nicholas Jloriarty, from tlie town of Knock- 
tliiindownaisy,** says I. " You look as if refreshments 
wouldn't hurt you," says he, tiikin' a decanter and two 
glass<>8 from a shelf on the wall. " Take that," says 
be, filling me a glass," it will stimulate you." 

" I hope it won't elevate nie," sajs I, and I changed 
my voice so that my own wife wouldn't know me." 

" So you want to rent Barney Brady's piece of 
land ? " says he. 

"If you let me have it at a raisonable price," says I. 

" Twenty pounds a year is the lowest penny I can 
take." 

" I'll give you fifteen," says I, filling my glass from 
the decanter. 

" Twenty pounds or nothing," says he. " I have 
no two prices." 

"You must have two prices," says I, emptying 
my glass, and growing bowlder as the liquor warmed 
me. 

Well, he stared at me till his nose grew as red as 
a cheny. 

" Ye have two prices," I went on ; " didn't you let 
it to Barney Brady a year ago for ten pounds a year, 
an' now arn't you going to evict him because he won't 
pay double, after the dacentman spending fifty pounds 
of his own money on improvements?" 

" You're an in^pertinent villain," says he, " an' I'll 
not let you have the land at any price." 

" If you gave it for a song 1 wouldn't take it," says 
I, filling my glass for the third time. 

" Put down that brandy, ye villain," says he, try- 
ing to snatch my oflass. 

" I'm putting it down," says I, emptying it without a 
wink. With that I put the glass on the table and 
went and locked the library door. 
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** Get out of my house," says he, " or Til call the 
police and have you sent to jail." 

" Ho\y can ye call them," says I, showing him the key. 

"You're a highway robber," says he. 

" Fm not," says I, " but you are. Don't you rob all 
your tenants, the same as you're thryin' to rob Barney 
Brady." 

" What d'ye want here, you gallows-bird t " say she, 
shaking lilce an aspen-leaf. 

" Read this," says I, taking out a bit o' paper I scrib- 
bled on in the cabin. 

" What's this? " says he, reading: 

I hereby return to Barney Brady, an honest, industrious ton- 
ant of mine, the sum o{ fifty pounds, which he spent in im- 
provements on my land. 

(Signed) 

** Whose scrawl can this be t " says he. " There is 
no sijrnature to it." 

** Your name will do at the bottom of it," says I, 
** for wijnt of a better." 

** Have ye lost your head? " sj\ys he. 

** No ; it's screwed on purty tight," says I. " So 
sign that at once, for my time is precious." 

What d've tliink, but the owld fox went over to a 
desk for his pen and ink. And when lie came back to 
whore I wns sated he had a little silver-mounted pistol 
aimed at niv head. 

ml 

**What would you say, now," says he, *'if I blow 
your brains out ? " 

**l'd say two could play at the same game," says I, 
whipping out a pair of horse-pistols from my pockets 
and pointing them under his nostrils. Every liair ou 
his liead stook up like the prongs of a pitchfork. 

** You're a circumventing rapparee ! " he says. " You 
're the only man that ever outwitted me," throwing his 
pistol on tlie table. 
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" YouVe told the truth for once,*^ says I, picking it 
up. " Sign tliat now,** says I *' and we'll cry quits." 
** Why should I sign it I don't owe Barney Brady 
fifty pounds," ** You do," says I, ** for what he spent 
on your land. I'm his lawyer, and tliese two gentle- 
men his counsellors," says J» tiii»|)i]i' the horse-pistols, 
**and he couldn't have better legal advisers. So put 
your name to that and save funeral expenses." After 
that he obeyed me like a lamb ; he signed the docu- 
ment and counted me out ten five-pound notes^ — that's 
two hundred, and fifty dollars o' this money. So, in- 
stead of thankin' him, I tuk out a piece o' rope I had 
with me for the purpose and tied him hand and foot 
to the chnir, where I left him alone in his glory, roarin' 
like a bull. 

Whon I locked the door on him I niet my fnend, 
Larry Lenihan, in the kitchen. I gave him some- 
thing for his trouble and told him not to heed the cnes 
of Sir Peter, but to keep as quiet as an oyster for an 
hour or so. He took the hint jind went to the public 
house, while I took Norali, who had a travelling bag 
packed, to the side car Ilughey O'Grady had waiting 
for us on the cross-roads. My friend, the player, got 
on the same car. I thanked him for the disguise he 
lent me, and I thou<2:ht he'd die with the lauirhin' when 
I towld him the use I'd made of it We wor on the 
train in the nick o' time, an' soon arrived in Queens- 
town, where we passed a jovial night. The next day 
I set sail with Norah on boord o' the big steamer City 
of Rome. 

After a pleasant passage of seven days we amved 
safe and soimd in New York. We then went to 
Chic-ngo, where more than a dozen relations were ready 
to welkim us — and hoi*e you see me now, not five years 
iu the country, with fifty acres of as rich land as tlie sun 
shines on in the Stute of Illinois. I have a snug sum 
of money in the bank, too, enough to buy out Sir 
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Peter Skinner, but I am satisfied where I am for i 
while. So now ye have the whole history — how ] 
skinned owld ^kinner out o' my own money, and goi 
my passage to America. 
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FOUNDED OX AN IRISH LEOEIO). 



CHAFIER L 

Ayel beautiful in every clime 
Thou comost, blessed evening time; 
But nowhere dost thou gentler reign 
Than on the shores of calm Loch Lane I 
And night-^Tiiou comost lovelier stilly 
Upon that land of lake and hill — 
That region which romance and song 
Have rendered ssicred oft and long! 
How often have I marked the scene. 
Illumined by the lamp serene, 
Slicdding its soft and mournful smile 
On Innisfalleu's lovely isle. 
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>^\J|KAR the Lakes of Killaniey lived 
1 jovial blade wlio rejoiced in the nam 
i of Pat Kishoge; he could crack 
? bottle, or a joke, or even a skull, fc 
^*vw ', ^- '^!\ J the matter of that — with any otlu 
' ^^^'<!^''/ - bov in Kerry. It was Pat's deliicl 
*vig^,-j.t .v >«.%^^t^^ to wander by the shrine of hallowe 
Muckross, wliile Manjjerton, Glenna, and Turk ha 
tlieir leafy banners furled, as if to keep heaven's fail 
est work slnit in from all the stormier world at tli 
midnight hour. 

On one particular September evening Pat^ feelin 
more elated than usual, determined to watch for th 
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spectre horseman O'Donolme and his white fairy 
charger; nor 1 has he long to wait; for, behold, from 
over tlie lake, on his milk-white steed, comes O'Dono- 
lme to visit his lady's bower, and as he gallops onward 
in tlie midst of his fairv throng: he is not a little sur- 
prised to find himself greeted by the redonbtable Pat 
Kishoge ; for Pat, too, had spirits to aid him, having 
partaken rather freely of son^e pure mountiiin-dew be- 
fore nndertakinfjf his nocturnal excui'sion. 

>*Good evening, j\rr, O'Donohue," cried Pat. "Be- 
tween me and you, that's a mighty nate cut of a nag, 
but I'm afeerd you'll be the death o' the poor baste if 
ye gallup her like that every night I'll go bail ye 
wouldn't be so niighty quick if your cowlt was fore- 
nint a five-baired gate-" 

The prince smiled graciously at this sally of Pat, 
and waving his hand, he pulled up his rein oh the 
grjKssy margin of the Muckross domnin. 

** ril ride you for a wager," said O'Donohue. 

** Troth, sir, I'd not ax for better sport," said Ki- 
•sliogo, " an' if you'll only get me a horse I'll say 
*done.'" 

'*A horse 1 " cried the chieftain, "you shall be ac- 
ciouunodated ; there is one beside you : just mount on 
the hack of tluit bhick courser, and ride with me over 
yon mountain track, and if you but stick on your nag 
and gallop with me till morning-light I'll make you. a 
present of the horse." 

"Thank you for nothing," said Kishoge; "a body 
wouhl think the black horse was your own ))roperty." 

" ily own jnoperty ! " cried rhe prince, with a wrath- 
ful frown. " Vd have you to know that I am kinor in 
these parts, and whatever I bestow at the midnight 
hour no mortal has power to recall." 

" Your mightiness ! " cried Kishoge, a trifle confused 
by the solemn tone of the monarch, " I beg a million 
pardons." 
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"Take the hoi-se," said O'Donobue, "and let us 
start, for I liave lost too much time ah-eady." So, 
without furtlier ceremony, away thev rode, the hoofs 
of their steeds scarcely brushing the dew from the 
grassy turf." 

CHAPTER II. 

And ju8C at nine by the court-house clock. 
The Urown commences to clear the dock. 

Morning arises in beauty and bloom over the lake ; 
the lark's meiTy carol awakes tlie echo — the grouse in 
the he*uher is calling her young — the red deer has 
arisen refreshed, and is snuffing the fragrance that 
breatlies through the air. The mist5 are ascending the 
curtained mountains, the musical rills rush down to the 
lake, no oar has yet broken the waters' repose. 

But where is the chief who sped Inst night on his 
niilk-wliite steed over its surface ? Why, at the cock's 
fii-8t crow himself and suite descended into the prince- 
ly lialls, where they immediately p.artook of a hearty 
meal. 

But where is Pat Kishoge? To find him we must 
enter tlie court-house in tlie town of Tralee. It is just 
nine by the court-house clock. Poor Kishoge stands 
before his judges. No friend is near him to console or 
whisper comfort in his ear. Yet there he stands un- 
daunted, with l)is bare, bnxv/ny neck, his twinkling 
eyes, his curly hnir, as bold and determined as Alex- 
ander of old. He soems none the worse since liis 
midnight gallop by the lake's grassy mar<;'in, when he 
vied in horsemanship with the proud Chief O'Don- 
ohue. 

There he stands charged. We need not read the 
indictujent in full, which consists of six counts, 
amounting in subst;ince to: "That on the night of 
September the 1st, Patrick Kishoge cai*ned away a 
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black horse, marked on the shoulder with a brown 
spot, from the close of Squire Mulcahy, of whom the 
said beast was the property, and worth five pounds at 
least." 

"Are you guilty or not guilty t" asked the clerk. 

" Not guilty ! " cried Pat. 

The trial proceeds, and the Crown prosecutor, after 
setting fortli the misdeeds of the prisoner, Ciills Jerry 
McShane, who is brouglit and sits in the witness-chair. 
After kissing the book lie proceeds with some circum- 
locution to relate how he went to a hir on September 
the third, in the town of Kenmare, where he met the 
prisoner with the black horse in his ])Ossession, who 
admitted that he tO(»k it from the Muckross domain. 
After a few more answers in this strain the witness is 
told by the court to go down. 

There is a pause in the court — no counsel appears 
as yet to take the prisoner under his care. A couple 
of moments pass b}', and Kishoge is asked what he has 
to say : 

All I have to say, your worship, is — that the hoi-se 
I s'tole was my own. But howld — before ye put that 
down, I have a few words more to spake." 

He then proceeded to tell of his midnight ride from 
the side of Loch Lane over mountain, valh*y, and riv- 
ulet till even O'Donohue's mettle was tried, and how 
at the crow of the cock the chieftain rode homo o.ver 
mountain and glen, leaving Kishoge in the rightful 
possession of the black horse he had so nobly won. 
His story being done, the gruesome visage of the 
judge caino like a forewarning of poor Kishoge's sad 
doom. ** Prisoner," said the judge, ** how dare you 
assume such a cloak of hypocrisy, and thus brave the 
perils that surround vou by outraging tlie solenm pro- 
ceedings of the lawf Do you tliink, wretched nnui, 
that such stupid tales of dead chieftains and wnndering 
fairies will have weight with this court ? Remember, 
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you stand on tlie brink of the grave, if found giiilty 
bytliejury. You, gentlemen," addressing the jury, 
*^ have heard what a case has been made against the 
prisoner. Nor need I retrace the evidence given, as 
there cannot be doubt that the charges against him 
are beyond dispute. And as liis wihl statement 
amounts to nothing, you will, of course, find him 
ffuilty on all tlie six counts." 

The jur}^ after deliberatinpf, brought in a verdict of 
guilty, reconmiending tlie ^)ri^4oner to mercy. 
• The judge, without niore ado, put on his black cap. 
"Wretched man," he said, ** the sentence is that you 
go back to the prison house from whence you came, 
Uiere to be hanged by the neck till you are dead 1 " 

CUAPTER III. 

Alas! how humanity shudders to think 

On the victim who stands by eternity's brink! 

A solemn procession is moving along the streets of 
Tralee. There are countrymen dressed in frieze coats, 
old women, and rosy-clieeked ))easant girls, followed 
by soldiers with glitterin;^^ sabres and jingling spui'S. 
Poor Pat Kishoge appears in the nn'ddle of the throng 
— he is pale, but a merry twinkle still lurks in his blue 
eve. He looks in the air as if he saw soniethinsf 
unusual. He pauses for <a moment, then asks for a 
tumbler of poteen to wash down the biscuit he has 
been eating. The crowd open their eyes and seem, 
utterly amazed as they gaze on the hero that can face 
death so gloriously. The poteen this brought Before 
quaffing his parting glass he gives his toast: 

" May the dirty spalpeen that'll give up his bottle, 
Dance hid merriest jig with a rope round his throttle! " 

He then drains the bowl, and the procession moves 
slowly through the town. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

*'The crowd pjoes nwav, as contented and gay 
As if nothing at nil interfered with the play." 

The streets nre still, the fntnl tn-e is readied at last 
With baixlaged brow and fettered hands the culprit 
ascends the rufrged stairs. The crowd stands mute 
below. The cahn ainl placid sky extends its sunlit 
canopv. The hangman draws 

** Halloo, halloo ? " What means all this confusion f 
Why do the people all run to and frot A horseman 
rides with lightning ra]>idity fis he kicks at the sides of 
his l)roken-down steed; he shouts, and his words are 
caught up by the multitude. **A reprieve! a re- 
prieve!" is loudly re-echoed like the thunder that 
bursts from a tropic4d cloud. The bolt is undrawn, 
the bandage pulled off, the prisoner comes to, having 
received but a slight squeeze, the mpe is untied, and 
the hangman ex|)re<8esa hope that, as Kishoge got out 
of his hinds, he would show his gratitude by giving 
him a trifle to drink his health. 

Six lingering months have rolled over; the tranquil 
n)oon is once a<rttin shininof down on Loch Latie's 
shore, and hark ! from across the bright waters comes 
the soimd of light nmsic, while clear above it floats 
the mellifltious voice of Pat Kishoge, for lol a fairj'- 
ring to-night esc(»rts him to their noble chieftam, -and 
right gladly does O'Donohue greet the merry hero« 

And to this diiy the hmely wight who sees the 
prince go forth to join the midnight chase on his 
white charger beholds also honest Pat Kishoge by his 
side, and uiay they so continue for many bright years 
to wander by the lovely Isle of lunisfallen. 
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■.-^.- - -t*i(ii/ '- ^^^' y"" ^'^'^ '"^ know why 
<^^^^S*sKi' tliey Ciill niellie Leju'echaun. 
m tell you. Larry Dwyer, a vugabond, lived in 
these parts some time ago. He was a steward to the 
good Squire O'CjiitoU. Look, yon cftn see tlie squire's 
big house frnin tliis wiiidi^w — there, on the green slope 
beyaQt 1 may tliinik the Kaiiie squire and tlie Lepre- 
cbatui for this sDug cottage. But to go on with my 
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Story. You must know tliat Ljirry was fonder of 
O'CiUToirs wine cellsir than he was of work, and was 
often backward in his accounts. He grew so fond o* 
the bottle, lie seldom drew a sober breath, fill the 
squire lost his temper an' gave him his walkin' papers. 
After that he was often heard to remark : 

** I don't envy tlie man that will take my place, for 
he'll never die in his bed, if I can help it." 

Yet, for all that^ his place was soon filled by Hy- 
land McDermott, an honest man. He and Larry 
often met, but LaiTy would never exchange a word 
with him. 

^rhe weakest spot in LaiTy's character was his love 
for Moiiiji Koss, a pnrty creature, as much above him 
as the blessed sun is above the earth. Besides, l[oina 
was engaged to my own foster-brother, Bagenal Healy. 

Al)out a week before the marriage was to take 
place Larry Dwyer called on her. 

*^ Moina,'' says he, " I ask you for the last time, will 
ye be mine? If you say no I tell you one thing: 
You'll never wed Bagenal Healy. My hour of re- 
venge is near, and I'll make the most of it." 

And so he did. Hyland McDermott, his rival in 
the stewardship, was one day collecting the rents for 
Squire O'Carroll and had to pass a lonely ro.id near 
St. Columbkille's Abbey. Lany knew this and med 
his mind up to kill an' rob poor Hyland. As night 
was cr(»epin' on ho hid himself behind a broken, ivy- 
covered window of tlie abbey. But before this, what 
do you think, but tlio rogue stole into my foster- 
brother's house and stole Bagenal Healv's coat an' hat 
that wor hangin' in the hall. So my bowld Liiriy 
wore them at the abbey that night, wid a black mask 
on his face, Throth, his own^ mother wouldn't have 
known him. 

'Twas a soft, warm night ; the moon w.is peepin' 
fi*om behind a cloud, when Hyland McDermott came 
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trippin' along the bridle road, singin' like a linnet— 
for he tuk a dhrop o' puncli Iiere an' there among the 
faumers; you may imagine his surprise when lie stum- 
bled up against a masked man foreninst the abbey. 
Now, Larry was a rogue that could disguise his voice 
and mimic any living thing, human or inhuman; he'd 
imitate a cuckoo, or a kangaroo, an owl in the ivy, or 
a swan on the lake. So, as he was wearin' my foster- 
brother's coat an' hat, what does he do but imitate tlie 
voice of Bagenal Healy. 

" As ye love the green Isle," says he in a whisper 
to Hyland, *' stay where you are ! " 

"Are ye a moonlighter'!" says Hyland. 
" I am a hunted Irish rebel," siiys Larry. " We 
bad a pitched battle before sunset among the passes 
o' Slieve-na-Mon, where I led a party o' the * boys.' 
I was made a prisoner by the miHtarv ; they found 
out who and what I was; after a desperate fight 
with the captain I made my escape, but still my life 
is not worth an hour's purchase if I'm captured ; my 
fathei-'s door is closed against me, and 1 must quit 
Ireland to-night You don't knoNV me in this mask, 
but I know you, Hyland McDermott." 

"That's my name," says Hyland; " what's yours ? " 
" Every rock an' bnsb has ears an' eyes in these 
unhappy times," says Larry, " but I think I may trust 
you. My name is Bagenal Healy," vsays the ro;rue. 

"Bagenal Healy!" says poor Hyland. "Can I 
believe my eai-s, and has it come to this j)}iss with 
you, the most promising young man in the province — 
you that was to lead young Moina to the altar next 
Sunday! This shock will break the poor girl's heart 
Bagenal, my boy, if I can help you, command me," 
says he. 

" Can you lend me one hundred pounds I " says 
Xarrv. 

" 1 have the rents of Squire O'CarroU's estate in my 
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pocket ; the sum total amounts to over three hundred 
pounds, so tliati can easily accommodate you with one 
hundred out of tliat and make good the entire amount 
for tlie squire when I return home/' 

** You're a friend in need, and I'll pay you back 
with interest," says Larry. 

** Black and white is my golden rule in money 
matters, Bagenal. I don't distrust you — it's only a 
whim of mine — the money is youra if you simply 
give mo your 1. 0. U. for the amount as an acknowl- 
edgment. 

" Of coorse," says Lairy, takin' a red-covered book 
from his pocket. Hyland took a pen from behind 
his ear and dipped it in the ink bottle whicli he earned 
in the button-hole of his coat for convanience. Larry 
wrote : " I. 0. U. the sum of one hundred pounds." 

** Will that do?" says he, giving it to Hyhind, 
when tlie moonlight fell on it and showed no name at 
the bottom. 

** It will do," says Hyland, *' when you sign your 
name." 

** How stupid I am," says Larry, signing it and 
handing it to Hyland, who remarked that he would 
examine it after he had counted out the £100; so he 
stuck the red book in his pocket .«ind stooped down to 
count out the money from a canvas bag. The next 
minute Larry's big knife, that glistened in the moon- 
liglit, was plunged into Hyland McUennott's back. 

** You'll stand in my shoes no longer," whispered 
Larry in his ear. Then he robbed the steward of his 
money and put a couple of the notes into the pockets 
of my foster-brother's coat, which he took off, and 
threw it with the hat and mask by the side of the 
steward's body.* 

The next minute he tried to cany the body to the 
silver-trout stream, which flows near the abbey, but 
he hit on another plan, an' that was to aUu-ip the bar« 
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racks an* the village with the report of a pistol shot 
After the shot he used his powers as a mimic by 
making unearthly noises that would waken up the 
tenants of a grave-yard, lie then put the blood-stained 
knife in the pocket of my foster-brother's coat beside 
the steward, and hid himself in the bushes ; half the 
' village was on the spot in a few minutes, and a mili- 
tary officer and soiers from the buiracks. Bngenal 
Healy and Moina joined the throng out of curiosity. 
" I wonder where that firing came from ? ^ said the 
officer. 

Bagenal, who was one of the first to notice tl;e 
steward lying on the cold wet grass, turned the face 
round, so that the moonliglit showed him as plain as 
day who it was. ** It is llyland McDermott, Squire 
O'UaiToll's steward," says he. 

The officer picked up BagenaVs coat and found the 
notes and blood-stained knife, besides a small visiting 
card, with Bagenal Healy's name on it 

"Is there a man among you," said the officer, *'by 
the name of Bagenal Healy t" 

"That is my name," says my foster-brother. 
" Does this coat belong to you 1 " 
** Yes,*' says Bagenal, " 1 missed it this very night 
It mufet have been stolen from the hall. How it got 
here is a surprise to me." 

While he was spakin' the body was seen to move, 
and in a faint, hoarse voice Hylaud was heard to 
mutter: 

'* Hsive ye got the murderer t Hunt for . him. 
Don-t let him give ye the slip. Don't spare the assas- 
sin. Don't spare him ! " 

" What was his name ? " says the officer, bending 
down to raise the dying man's heJid. • 

" Bag — Bagenal Healy ! " whispered Hyland, and 
tlien fell to the ground like a lump o' stone. 

Bagenal was soon dragged away from the side of 
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his intended bride and thrown into a cowld, dreary- 
jail. I followed as far as the big prison door, but it 
was soon slamnied in my face. 1 don't know wliat 
put it into my head to return to the abbey to see the 
body, but the body was gone. The officers, sogers, 
and police were just as much puzzled over it as I was, 
for in their huny to got mv foster-brother under lock 
and kay they left the bocy alone, thinking it would 
be right where it was till they should return with a 
stretcher to carry it away. So they had, after a long 
search, to go bnck with empty hands. I was the last 
to leave the abbey grounds. On my way home I 
heard a smothered ciy ; it came from the direction of 
the silver-trout stream. So I slipped down to the 
water's edge, an' what did I see but poor Hyland 
chnging-to some slippery rocks. There was a skiff 
near at hand, so I lifted him u]) and put him into it 
I then untied it, and a few strokes 'o tne oar brought 
me down to the little garden that grew at the back 'o 
my mother's cabin and sloped down to the trout- 
strean). My mother helped me to put Hyland into a 
warm bed ; he soon grew feverish and raved for two 
whole nights about Bagenal Healy meetin' him near 
the abbey, boirowing a hundred pounds, writing in a 
red-covered book, and stabbing him in the back. 

With the exception 'o my mother no one knew what 
became o' H3'land'8 body. I kept the secret to my- 
self. I had to do it, for the life o' my foster-brotlier 
hung on the words of a dying man. 

On the third night, when the steward appeared a 
trifle better, my mother sat down beside the fire to 
rest herself, for she was purty well jaded sittin' up 
watchin' every night I sat down beside her, and we 
talked the matter over. 

"Mother, who d'ye think stabbed Hyland?" says L 

" D'ye take me for a witch or a Leprechaun, Cor- 
ney t " says she, and then she brought me to the 
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window and pointed to an old rath that was built 
' about the time o' the flood. '* That's enchanted ground, ** 
says nhe, *' and that big circular wall, that was once a 
hundred times the size it is now, was the palace of an 
ancient chief, and was built in one night by his four 
wonderful sons; well, you know the uagic rock in the 
shape of a chair," says she. 

** I do,** sa\ s I. ' *' Jemmy, the Slob, slept in it 
many »i iii^^lit, thiukin' the Leprechaun would guide 
him to where they miy tiie pot o' goold is buriecl.'* 

**Are you wiliin' to sleep in that chair to-night t" 
Bays ni}* mother. 

** I am, if rliere's any goold to be got'* 

*'lf the Leprediaun comes he may guide you to 
somerhing better tluin a pot o' goold.'' 

"What's that, mother?" 

** He may put you on the scent o' the villain that 
was jTuilty o' tliis black deed, and help you to save 
tlie life o' vour foster-brother." 

" Do you think there is any chance o' that, mother! " 

" I do. Will you sleep in the magic chair for 
wanst ? " 

** I will. Give me mv frieze coat, for the niofht is 
chilly. Just throw a sod of turf from the window and 
wake me uj) it I oversleep myself," says I, goin' out 
on my mission. I was soon asleep in the magical, 
stone cliair, but my dmmes wor soon disturbed by a 
soft voice saying : 

**Merry mortal, tme and tried, 

Shimber from yon shuko: 
The Leprechaun is by your side; 
Awake, Awake, Awaked' 

I 8t<arted up, and there foreninst me stood a h'ght 
spidogue, the size o' my fist, dressed in scarlet from 
head to foot, wid a gold-fringed cocked hat and a pair 
o' silver buckled shoes. 

" Who are ye f " says I. 
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" Mountain Dew,^ says he ; ** what will you liave T " 

** A dhrop o' )^er namesake, to begin wid/' 8a3's T, 
for my throat was as dry as a lime bui-nei^'s wig at the 
time. Well, sir, in a twinkling I had a decanter o* 
the best necthar that was ever brewed in a fiiiry 
distillery. 

'* What is yom* next wisht" says the Leprechaun. 

** Sliow me who it was stabbed Hyland McDerinott 
near Columbkille Abbey," says I — and, would you 
believe it, before I had time to wet my whistle he had 
me by the very spot where Hyland had been waylaid. 

"There is Hyland with a canvas bag full o* bank- 
notes, and that man you see about to stab him is Larry 
Dwyer. Now, that you may be able to prove this to 
the world, you must find that red- covered book tluxt 
Hyland has put in his coat pocket. That," siiys the 
Leprechaun, ** will bring the villain to justice and save 
your foster-brother from the scaffold.*' 

I tried to thank the Leprechaun, but I couldnl 
move my lips. I felt a sensation about my head as if 
struck by a cannon ball. D'ye know what it was f 
Faix, you'd niver guess; it was a big lump o' turf my 
mother flung at my head from the window ; it broujjht 
me to my senses, and I reeled out o' the magic chair 
and into the cabin. " Here is a red pocket-book/' 
says my mother ; '* it fell from the pocket of Hyland's 
coat; road this writing, Corney; maybe 'twill throw 
some light on this dark subject" What I re«id opened 
both our eyes — 'twas this: 
' " 1. 0. U. the sum of £100," signed " Larry Dwyer/' 

** 1 have you now, my bucko," says 1 to myself, for 
you see, sir, he forgot he was pfayin' the j^ait of 
JBagenal Healy at the time, an' signed his own name 
in mistake. 

I met Lany at Squire O'Carroll's, where he was 
reinstated as steward the next day. 

" Lany," says I, " I had a chat with a friend last 
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niglit, an' he axed me to show you something belongin' 
to voiL** 

" What is it,** says LaiTy. 

"This,** says I, showing the rod-covered pocket- 
book. 

" Wlio gave it to you, Oorney ? " Stays he. 

" Hyland McDerniott, Larry," says I. 

" You're jokinV sa3-8 he, " for Ilyhuid is as dead as 
a herring.** 

** He was as lively as a salmon half an hour ago,** 
says I; *' but here is a bit o' your own composition-^ 
listen to it: *I. O. U. the sum of one hundred pounds. 
LaiTy Dwyer.* You put your foOt in it when you wrote 
that, Larry ; you purtinded to be m)*^ foster-brother, 
Bngenal Heah^y, when you stole his coat, but your 
menmry failed you when you signed your own name. 
Good mornin'." I then went to jifet a warrant for his ar- 
rest, but before it could be sarved on him, he ha<l Squire 
O'Can oil's house j)lun(lered of jewels and silver plate, 
in all valued at a thousand pounds; but he was takin' 
a jewel more ])recions than all, and that was Moina, 
Ba^enal's inten<le<l bride. Slie was trapped by a pair 
of Larry's black-nuizzled friends, who vv(*re carryin' 
the darlin' off to a sm'njrjrlin' Uijjger that was ready to 
set-sail. The alarm spread like wild-fire. When we 
reached the shore, Moina was in a small boat in the 
grasp of the two rapparees. Larry, seeing us on the 
scint, knew the <^an)e was up, an' pointed the nuizzle 
of a pistol at Moina's breast 

"The* first man that attinipts to pursue me," says 
he, " will see this girl a cowld cor])se ! " 

*' * With that, sir, I i)irked up a luinp of a stone an' 
let fly, strikfng him between the two eyes. lie fell 
as flat as a flounder into the water, taking his pistol 
along with him. We soon overpowered the* others, 
and brought Moina safely ashore. Larry was dragged 
out like a drownded rat an' lodged safely in jsiil, where 
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he confessed all. Bagenal was released an' married 
Moina. I saved Squire O'CarroU's jewels, an' he nied 
me a present of more tlum the wortli o' tliem in the 
shape of a thousand pounds, besides foity acres o' 
land an' this cosey cottage. H viand is still the steward. 
I'm as happy as the ^lay is long, so is the wife and 
childher. So I have no raison to complain, even if the 
neighbors .take it into their heads now and agin to call 
me Comeyy the Leprechaun. 
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^^ cf? DONT care a snap o' my finger, Aggy, what 

jl| Dermot Dillon thinks of me. An' why 

should you care, eitlier ? At all events, I'm 

his friend Yes, an' yours, too; though, to judge by 

the curl o' your purty lip, ye believe I'm your mortal 

enemy." 

" In troth, Mick Hanratty, your love or your hate 

wouldn't fetch the price of a row of pins. I'd advise 

^ou to keep what little love ye have in your shriveled 
eart for them that wants it Don't be gostherin' witli 
me. Don't ye know I'm to be married to Dermot 
Bext Easter t " 

" Aisther, Aggy^ is it I Shure, that's five weeks oflF 
yet Ye know the owld saying : 

" ' There's many a slip 
'Twixt the cup and the lip/ 

"Who can tell what may happen between now an' 
Aisther, though goodness forbid that any harm should 
overtake you or Dermot, an' that's the worst wish I 
have for ye." 

" It's not from your hefirt it comes, Hanratty." 

" Yes, Aggy, from my very heart's core. Oh, 
machree, the very light o' your eye an' the music o' 
your voice charms me like one o' the good people. 
Oh, tell me, acushla, if any tiling was to happen Der- 
mot, might I still hope to enjoy the sunshine of your 
enchantin' smile t " 

"If 8 a. storm an' not sunshine you'll find about 

100 
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your ears if ye use such language to me again. How 
would you like a polthogue on your knowledge box 
witli this water-pitcher in my hand f " 

" Take me life, if ye like, Aggy, an' welkim, for it 
isn't worth a tln-aneen since you're lost to me." 

'* Then here's the contints o' the jug between your 
two ferret eyes ! Ha ! ha ! You're now the picture 
of a drownded rat That'll cool your love, ye linipin' 
vagabone ! " 

The foregoing dialogue took place between Aggy 
O'Brien, 'a pretty peasant girl, and Michael Hanratty, 
a thin, hard-visaged fellow, with a ti'iangular face, and 
dry, bristly hair, much tlie color of and nearly as 
pricklj'' as a withered furze-brush. Mick was deeply 
smitten with the charms of Aggy, but his love, as we 
have just seen, was thrown away. 

The place where they stood was one of those ex- 
quisitely wild but beautiful green country-lanes, that 
are mostly inclosed on each side by thorn hedges, 
and have their sides bespnngled with a profusion of 
delicate and fragrant wild-flowers, while the pathway, 
from the unfrequency of feet, is generally covered 
witli daisy-gemmed grass, with the exception of a 
trodden line in the middle, that is made solely by foot 
passengera. 

liut to proceed. 

Aggy dipped her pitcher into a little bubbling 
brook, refilled it, stepped over a stile, snapped her 
finger contemptuously at Hanratty, and proceeded 
across a meadow toward her cotta<je. 

**And this is me payment," muttered Hanratty, 
shaking the water from his time-worn hat* and new 
frieze coat " This is the cowld showlder, shure 
enough. I might as well whistle jigs to a mile-stone 
as to spake love to Aggy O'Hrien ! A limping vaga- 
bone ! That's what she calls me. She even makes 
game of my poor lame fut Maybe, me proud damsel, 
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I won't return the compliment with interest She 
little (li-nmes her lover, Derniot Dillon, is under my 
thumb thii) minit I have the net closin' around him. 
Tiiere'll be tears an* broken .hearts in two cabins at 
lasto before the risin' o' tlie moon to-night" 

A friendly tap on the slioulder brought Harnatty's 
soliloquy to a sudden termination. He tumed with a 
quick, jerky moveuient, and beheld with a look of 
surprise the chief object of his meditations, his tall 
and handsome rival, Dermot Dillon. 

" Good morrow, Hanratty." 

" Good morning, kindly, Dermot" 

" Wliat's amiss Mick, ye look sarious ? ^ 

"INie a weight on me mind, Dermot" 

" Maybe you're crossed in love t ^ 

** The only love I have, Dermot, is for my poor 
oppressed country." 

** A man's country, Mick, is as good a bride as he 
could be wedded to ; but this Coercion-act that's 

Eassed threatens to rob us of even that luxury ; if a 
oy is only suspected now of doin' notliing at all, at 
all, he can be clapped in jail without trial or even the 
knowledfife of his accuser." 

"Troth, Derniot, that law will go hard wid some 
of us that's delegated here an' there, supplying arms 
an' ammunition to the thrue friends of Ireland." 

" Bed.id, Mick, if a man is found now with the cap 
of a toy pistol in his possession, he's doomed to chains 
an' imprisonment." 

" In that case I'll be on my guard. So, good morn- 
in' t'ye ; but, before I go, shake hands till I see have 
ye the giij)." 

" The grip f " 

" Av coui-se, Dermot Aren't ye wau of us ? " 

" Wan of what I " 

"The Brotheriiood." 

"I belong to no secret society, Hanratty, though 
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I'm fi-iendly to every man that Las tlie cause of our 
sufFering land at heart" 

** I love to hear ye spnke so fondly o' Green Erin, 
Derinot, an' a glorious thing it would be if all ihat 
springs from the* sacred sod had the same feeling for 
their mother eartli, but don't give too much vent to 
your sentiments, for there's a dale o' cunnin sarpents 
creepin' about the grass in these times." 

** I know wluit ye mane, Hanratty. It's the in- 
formers, who swear away the lives of our bravest 
countrymen for dirty bribe in the shape of government 
gold." 

** Whist ! Dermot Spake asey. My life is in 
your hands. Shure ye won't gi' me away. You'll 
not betray me ? " 

** Betray you f " 

** Yes, Dermot, I'm steeped to the lips in trayson, 
an' the dickens a wan in this village outside the 
Brotherhood knows I'm connected with that organi- 
zation, an' if you only whispered wan word about it, 
maybe it's a short thrial an' a long rope I'd be gettin' 
as a reward for my patriotism." 

** Ilamatty, you're greatly mistaken if you .think 
I'm that sort of a character. I'd rather swing from 
the gallows-tree a rebel than ride in a coach au' six 
as informer. 

"Hush, Dermot, if ye value your neck. D'ye see 
thixt peeler comin' across the meadow f He's got his 
$vil eye on wan of us." 

** Don't be childish, Hanratty. Shure, we've notliiu* 
to fear in the broad daylight" 

" Dermot Dillon, you're m}'' prisoner ! " 

Dermot turned in amazement and found himself 
confronted by a burly member of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. 

*' Prisoner ! " exclaimed DermoL " What am I to 
be arrested for t " 
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" YouVe re.asoiiably suspected of inciting the peas- 
antr}" to deeds of violence and bloodshed. You are 
also suspected of having concealed arms stowed away 
in your cottage." 

" Constiible/' said Dermot, " I'll go wid ye quietly. 
I know it's useless to resist ; but whoever my accuser 
is, I cin prove him a foul-mouthed liar on my trial." 

"I am sorrv, Dermot, to tell you: you'll not have 
the chance of a fair trial — in fact, any trial at alh 
You're arrested under the new Coercion-act," 

"True, true; I forgot that. Oh, whj\t -will my 
poor mother do while I'm in jail ? What will Aggy 
think when she sees the handcuffs on me ? — and all 
for what t On suspicion. I give ye my word, con- 
stable, there's no concealed arms in nty house. Will 
ye come and se<irch before ye take me away 1 " 

•*I will, Dermot ; I'll give you every chance in my 
power to clear yourself, if you can." 

It would be almost impossible to accunitely de- 
scribe the sorrowfulness of Mrs. Dillon, as she saw, for 
the first time in her life, her darling son, the only 
solace of her declining days, in the clutches of the 
law. The cottage was searched from floor to thatch. 
At last, after manv futile efforts were niade to find 
anything that would criminate Dermot, a large wheat 
sack was discovered in a hollow of the wall near the 
fireplace. 

*' It appears, Dermot," said the constable, " there 
was some foundation after all for suspecting you." 

"Sure, ye don't think you'll find a mare's nest in 
that owld whate sack," said Dermot 

*' Not a mare's nest at all, but a rebel's nest," re- 
plied the constable, as he drew from the sack, for 
Dermot's inspection, six briglit steel pike hejxds. 

"Mother, darlin'," cried Dermot, "there must be a 
witchcraft in the house." 

We must draw a veil over the parting of mother 
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and son. He was denied the privilege of seeing his' 
affijinced wife, Aggy O'Brien, and hurried off to 
Dublin, wliere he soon found himself caged within the 
grim walls of Kiluuiinham Jail. 

Biuely six months had elapsed after Dermot's incar- 
ceration, when the inhabitants of his native village 
. were congregated near an old stone-cross close by the 
green lane already referred to. 

A man, apparently dying from the effects of a bullet- 
wound in his brenst, was discovered at daybreak lying 
in a stagnant duck pool. In his pockets several pro- 
cesses and ejectment writs were found. His face 
was bruised «nd blood-stsuned bevond reco<rnition. 
However, when the suffering wretch was restored to 
coiiscioiisness, he wiis known at once to each and 
every individual as Michael Hanratty, the sham pa- 
triot, who lijul of late fulfilled the duties of hjiilitt for a 
somewhat unpopular landlord in a neighboring dis- 
trict. 

Who his nssailnnt was remained a perfect mystery. 
He was carried on a barn-door to a neigiiboring cabin ; 
priest and doctor were in attendance; his dying de- 
position was in substance as follows: 

*' I don't know whose hand it was that dealt my 
death-blow; no matter; I deserved it for serving the 
writ that caused the downfall of a big fatherle.^s family. 
Before I meet my Heavenly Judge, I'd like to save a 
poor, innocent boy, who is now pining in a dungeon 
throuofh mv treaclierv. It was mvself that put ihe 
SIX steel pike heads in the wheat sack, and hid theiu 
i in tlie wall by the fire|)hu*e, so that Dermot Dillon 
miglit be sent out of the way, and le-ive a clear path 
■ for me to win the heart of A<rirv O'Brien." 
i The day following Ilanratty's death, Dermot Dillon 

I was a five man. Candles illuminated the windows of 
j every cottage, and bonfires blazed from every hill-top 
j for miles around in honor of the released suspect. 

I 
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Before ui months h.id rolled by, Dermot Dillon 
conductect the bloon)in<r Ag<i^y O'Brien in triumph to 
tlie altar. At tlie wedding fenut he quietly observed, 
that " matrimony was a plensHnter trap to ketch a 
boy with, than tlie one that had been baited with the 
nz steel pike beads." 
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^OU'RE anxious to know why I call this public 
lioiise tlie Luckpennyf It's a mighty quare 
sign, I admit, to hang over tlio door of a house 
of entertainment ; but since I find you're a nian o' pa- 
tience I'll relate its history t'ye. Ye must know that 
a few years ago I managed to live by rearin' pigs, 
poulthry, an' mendin' ditches. I lived in a taste of a 
cabin in the village o' IJorrisoleigh, about five miles 
from the town of Templemore, in the County o' Tip- 
perary. Although my name is Dennis Joyce, as ye 
see b)'' tlie name over the door, yet at tlio time I'm 
snaking of I was niver called anything but the Suma- 
cnaun — a nickname the bo3's gev me bekase they fan- 
cied I'd a soft s])r)t in my noddle; they tpok me for a 
lialf-witted, poor gommoch, on iiccount o' my quiet 
behavior, though some o' them whispered that there 
was more rogue in my composition than fool ; but 
that's neither here nor there, an' it wouldn't be mod- 
est o' me to decide which o' them was right. Well, 
between them all I liad my annoyances, but I'm not 
alone in that particular, for few of us can sli|) through 
this bustlin' world without a share o' the thrials and 
throubles that's standin' like stumblin' blocks before 
ua on the road of life. Among the biggest tormentors 
I had to contind with wor three bright buckos. Wan 
o' them was a fine strappin' lump of a fellow called 
Jerry Mooney ; the next was a low-sized chap, with 

w 
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a short, thick neck on Iiim as big as a bull's. He was 
known as Lany Cooney. Their companion, Terry 
Rooney, was a raw-boned fellow, about six feet six in 
his stockin's, but lie was so thin ye might chine out 
the stem of a pipe wid him. But to come to the point. 
One fine summer's mornin', in reckonin'-up my Httle 
stock, I missed a fat goose, a slip of a pig, and the finest 
layin' hen in the parish. In an aisy way of my own, I 
traced my missin' property to the door o' the three 
gintlemen I've just mentioned. I nied no wan the 
wiser. Sez I to meself : " Til bide niy tii.ne, but as 
shure as the sun shines over tlie Divil's Bit " — that's it 
ye see from the windy beyont, that big gap in tlie 
ridore o' the mountain — "as shure as the sun sliines 
over that^" sez I, " I'll be even with my wrong-doers." 
It was Mooney tuk tlie goose ; Cooney had the slip 
of a pig; Mr. Rooney, the livin' shadow, held posses- 
sion o' me beautiful hen ; wliether it was done for 
sport or divil men t^ I couldn't tell ye; however, they 
wor niver sent back to me, an' that spakes volumes 
agin the joke of the tiling. No matter, they recom- 
pensed me well for my loss, not exactly accordiu' to 
their own wish ; still, for all that, it suited my wish to 
a T, an' enabled me to buy out this house from the 
owner, Jenmiy Ryan, who sowld it to me for a song, 
as he wanted the ready money to carry himself an' 
family to Ameriky ; but I'm lirin' ye — here, take a 
bottle o' Guinness's double X ; 'twill sarve to wet yer 
whistle, for I fear n)e story's nu;;:hty dhry. 

Now to continue. A few months after I lost my 

Eroperty, I happened to have a fat pig ready for mar- 
et 'Twould do yer eyes good to see him ; 'twas the 
loveliest home-fed dnrlin' for miles around ; he was 
rowlin' in fat, faix. I was afeerd the hate o' th« sun 
would melt the crature on his way to the fair, he was 
so luscious. It chanced to be fair-day at Templeniore 
that mornin', so I riz bright an' early, shaved myself. 
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put on a cl«ane white shirt an' my Sunday suit o' frieze, 
: an' after breakfast I druv.niy pentlenion ah>ng the 
road for five miles until I reached Templemore. Be- 
gorra, 'twas the finest fair I ever remembered. The 
town was alive with farmers, cattlo-dalers, ah' pijf-job- 
bers; the main street from tiie coort-house to the out- 
• skirts of the town was lined with side-cars an' donkey- 
carts ; wan couldn't stir, the fair wjis so thionged with 
people an' cattle. I wasn't long before I tuk my 
stimd outside a public house in the center of the town, 
an' many was the admirin' glance that was cast at my 
pig as 1 stud patiently waitin' for a purchaser; an' in- 
deed, sir, I hadn't long to wait for that same. Now, 
who dy'e think my first bidtler happened to bet Faix, 
if ye was guessin' from this till Tib's Eve, an' I'm 
towld that's the day after never, ye wouldn't hit on 
the right num, for 'twas no less than Jerry Mooney, 
the schamer, who done me onto' me fat goose. 

"Dinnv •lovce," says ho, '* is that youl" 

" What's left o' me,*" sez L 

"Is that your pigf" says he. 

"I'd be s(UTy to howld another man's property,** 
sez I, givin' him a sly hint about the stol(*n goose, but 
'twas thrown awaj', for he didn't seen) to ketch it. 

"Y<ui'rea beauty," sez he, slappin' the pig on the 
back, but the only answer he got from the aniujal wa8 
a grunt. " What's your ))rice?" sez he. 

*' Five pounds an' no less," sez I. 

" I'll jiive you three pounds ten," sez he. 

" If ve offered four ])onnds nineteen shillin' an' 
eleven pence I'd refuse it," sez I. 

" Well, I'm not so um-aisonablQ as to differ over 

such a thrifle," sez he, "so I'll pay ye your ))rice." 

•With that he med his mark on the pig^s back, an' 

handed me the luckpenny, as 'tis called. It's an owld 

custom used to seal a bargain. 

" An' now I may as well hand ye the five pounds," 
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sez lie, takin* out a rowl o' bank notes an* givin' me 
my price. " Now Dinny," sez lie, " I'm jist goin' into 
the public bouse to meet a friend or two, so howld the 
)ip:, where ye are, an' I'll not keep ye waitin' niore than 
lalf an hour at the farthest." He wasn't inside the 
public house five minutes, when who should tap me on 
the shoulder an' wish me luck but Larry Cooney, 
the bull-necked nipparee I suspected of havin' the little 
slip of a pig I towld ye of. " Dinny," sez he, " you're 
the talk o' the fair." 

*' Let them talk as they plaze ; they can't say Fm 
a rogue," sez I, thiukin' to pinch his corns about my 
stolen pro])crty; but he wasn't thin-skinned enough 
to remember how he'd wronged me. 

" Oh, it's not you, but your gem of a pig the talk's 
about," sez he. *'What'll ye sell the crature for?" 

" Five pounds," sez I. 

*' ril give ye four," sez he. 

** Ye won't," sez I, " for I'll take no less than I've 
axed." 

** Well, r 11 not make two bites of a cheny," sez he, 
makiu' his mark ; for I kep me hand over Mooney's 
niark, so that it escaped the keen eye of Cooney. He 
then gev me the luckpenny, an* j)aid me the fivjb 
pounds, axin' n^e to tjike care o' the pig for a quarter 
of an liour while ho dlnopped into the public house 
to discoorse wid a friend. Well, sir, if ye believe nie, 
he'd hardly tiuie to cross the threslu>ld when the 
first man I spied staggerin' forniut where I stud was 
Teny Koouey, tlie oarcumvinter, who I towld ye had 
ais4*d me o' niy darlin' hen. He was as dhrunk as a 
lord, and could hardly manage to balance himself. 
He stumbled up agin the j)ig to save himself from 
s])rawlin' on the ground, *' You're a — hie — daisy,"* 
sez he, manin' the pig, who returned the compliment 
with a vicious grunt. ^* I must have that pig, Dinny, 
if it costs me a fall," sez he. 
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" It's a dacint pig, an' I got it honestly, more be- 
token/' sez ly.thinkin' he'd seethe cut I gev him in 
regard o' the hen ; but he was too diu^unk to see a hole 
in a laddher. 

" What'll I offer for it? '' sez he. 

" Five pounds," sez L 

" It's a bargain," says he, tluyin' to make his 
mark, for he was too Uxr gone to see tlie other two 
marks; in a jiffy I got the luckpenny, and tlie five 
pounds besides. He thin axed me to oblige him by 
waitin' for a few minits till he kern out o' the public 
house. Of course, I jn'oniised to take care o' the ani- 
mal ; but as soon as I lost sight o' Misther lioonoy, I 
tied the pig to the wheel of a jauntin' car, and di(hi't 
let the grass grow under my feet till T was back safe 
an' snug inside o' my own cabin. " Now," says I to 
meself, " I'm even with the three rogues that sciuxmed 
me out o' me pro|)erty." 

I'm towld it was mighty laughable to hear the three 
gintlemen disputiu' when tliej/ left the public house 
as to the rightful ownership o' the fat pig; but it 
wasn't long before I found meself sai^'cd with tlu-ee 
separate sumnions to answer the charges uied by 
three purchasers of wan aniuial. I was in a hobble 
an' puzzled my brain how to get out o' the law's 
clutches^ My only plan was to employ a shrewd 
attorney, an' by good luck I hit upon wan Lawyer 
Moriarty, a man with a head as full b' law and cute- 
ness as the Atlantic is of wather. 

** I'm up to my eyebrows in a bog," sez I to him, 
"an' you're the only man in Ireland can drag me out 
of it" 

" Is it tnie you really sowld the pig to tlu-ee differ- 
ent men ? " he axed me. 

" I did," sez I. 

" An' ye received five pounds from aich I " say he. 

" Every penny of it," sez I. 
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Tlien you can afford to pay me a dacint fee, but 
it*8 such a sarious charge I'm afeerd sahpeter won't 
save ye," sez he* 

" YouVe hiwver enou^fh to ffet me out o' tlie fix if 
yez wish, for you're able to make them believe black 
IS white," sez I. 

" If tlie j^rreat counsellor Daniel O'Connell himself 
wan livin', I don't think he'd be able to get you out o' 
this scra|>e," sez he; " liowever, V\\ do my best To 
be;rin, we'll 'first an-ange nbout the fee. As you're a 
po<ir man, I'll charge ye but five pounds." 

*• D'\ e take me for the Bank of Ireland ? "sez I. '* All 
tlie money 1 had I've speculated in a small public house 
1 I>i>ught from Jenuny Ryan, thau's hivin'for Ameriky 
wid his family ; but if ye consint to phide my cnse, I 
can manage to scrape up a pound for ye, if that'll do 
A-e." 

. " It's very little," sez he ; " but as ye're pinched 
for money, I'll do what I can for ye. Your case is 
lio|>eless; still, if you follow my advice, we may 
triumph. I believe you're known as the Sumnclumn, 
or half a fool, thron;rl>out the ])arish ; bnt, to 8|)«ke 
my mind, I b«'lieve, Dinny, ye're cunnin' enough to 
kt^p a jail of fairies. Now, open your ears," sez he, 
"an' I'll put you through your drill. Can you whis- 
tle!" 

** I can," sez I, whistlin' up an' ould air called 
" Drim an' dhu dheeHsh, Och ! whv did ve dief" 
That's an anshint ballad, lainentin' the loss of a dead 
cow. 

When the lawyer heard it he was delighted. " That's 
iligant," sez he. *'Only stick to that tune an' we'll 
win the case.. If the judge questions ye when ye 
stand in the prisoners' dock," sez lie, ** don't open 
your mouth to sj)ake a word in your defince. Just 
wliistle that souij, an' vou'll couie off victorious." 

** If whistling can get me off I'll folly your advice to 
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the letter/' sez I. And so I did. On the day o' my trial 
the Templemore coort-house was crowdea to the dure 
with people to ketch a dimpse o' the strange . an' 
wondlierful man who had sowld wan pig to three 
purchasers. Judges, lawyers, and prosecutors wor all 
in their places, but there wasn't a witness to spake 
agin me, barrin' Mooney, Cooney, an' Rooney, an' a 
fine jeering they got for bein' found in such a pickle. 
But the excitement was at its height when my turn 
kern to be questioned by the judge. 

"Did you sell the pig to Jeremiah Mooney f" 
axed the judge. 

I replied to his worship's question by whistlin', accord- 
in' to my lawyer's advice, the tune of •* Drim an' dliu 
dlieelish." 

The judge stared at me wid his eyes as. wide open 
. as oysther shells. Then the people laughed till I 
tliought the roof o' the coort-house would rise with 
the big uproar. The crier then rapped for ordher, an' 
the court was so still an' quiet ye could hear. a pin 
dhrop. 

The judge's next question w.as : .*' Did you dispose 
of the pig to Lawrence Cooney ? " 

I answered his second question like the first by 
wliistling " Drim an' dim dlieelish." 

Every soul was in kinks wid laughin' ; the judge 
looked as if he couldn't make head or tail o' me. 
When ordher was restored he questioned me for tlie 
third time by axin' if Terence Kooney boufjht a pig 
from me at the fair of Templemore. But all he was 
able to squeeze out o' me was a few bars, o' " Drim 
an' dhu dheolish." 

His eyes pierced me through an' through for a 
minit; then he riz up in his sait in a terrible passion. 
"This is frightful! Monstrous !" sez he. " Now that 
I recognize the accused, I see it's the poor, witless 
creature that is known far an' wide as the ' Suma- 
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cliaun '—a soft, foolish boy, who hjis to rely on stone 
breaking ditch-mendin\ an' a few pigs an' powhry to 
aim a livelihood. I protest, it's fearful to bring so 
grave a charge against a harmless, inoffensive, strug- 
glin', industrious boy — an innocent creature that has 
^not sense enough to open his mouth to spake a word 
•even in his own defense. I repeat,it's monstrous, and 
each complainant deserves tlie greatest censure for 
•striving to turn law and justice into a burlesque by 
such a ridiculous charge. For my part^ I dismiss the 
case. *' Prisoner,'' sez he, turnin' to mjB "you are 
discharged." 

I at once thanked his worship by whistlin' " Drim 
an' dhu dheelish." 

When I got outside the coort I tliought men, women 
and childher would go wild wid joy. They hoisted 
nie on tlieir showldliers, an' after gettin' togetlier the . 
brass band, they formed in procession, an' while tlie 
musicians played " Drim an' dhu dheelish," I was 
carried in triumph, like some great hayro, around tlie 
town. After celebratin' my victory, every mother's 
son o' them vied with aich other to see wliich would 
trate me the best The conqueror of an army couldn't 
receive a gi-ander welkim. I'll never forget it Trotli, 
sir, I believe a rousin' Irish welkim is warm enuf to 
put blood into tlie heart of an iceberg. They thought 
notliin' too ffood for me. I was congratulated as the 
cutest man m the County Tipperary, for they s.iid I 
outwitted ' the three most notorious schamers that 
could be found from die Devil's Bit to the Giant's 
Causeway. 

When the merriment was over, my legal adviser. 
Lawyer Moriarty, tuk me a.«ide an' whispered, " I 
towla ye, Dinny," sez he, "if ye did as I advised v^^d 
get ofl^ an' you see my words have come true ; here 

J^ou are, as free as a bird, and what's better, you're 
ooked upon as a notability — a sort of world's wonder. 
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for circumventin* three o* the most djirin* rogues in 
the barony. So now that I've won your case, ye niay 
as well pay me my fee — the one pound we agi-eed 
upon. 

I squinted at him in a sheepisli manner for a minit 
or so, put the thumb o* me right hand to the end o* 
me nose, gev a sly wink, puckered my lips, an* 
whistled as softly an* sweetly as I could the beautiful 
an' nielodious owld air of " Drim an' dhu dheelish.'' 

" Get out, you whistlin' thief," sez he ; " don't im- 
agine that I'm to be imposed on by that owld, tin^e- 
worn, unmusical air. Hand me over my fee this minit, 
and don't compel me to summons ye." 

Begorra! I could Imrdly refrain from splitting my 
sides laflfin' while I fooled poor Moriarty ; but in spite 
of his rage I kep' a wry face, and left him tearin' his 
hair an' leppin' jibout like a wild goat^ while the only 
payment ho got out o' me was the privilege of Hsteniu* 
to an ear-piercin' blast every now an' agin of "Drim 
an' dhu dheelish." 

When I got home I slept soundly that night after 
the day's excitement. 

I was up as fresh as a daisy the next mornin', an* 
soon had everything packed on a car ready to move 
into this house where we're now sittin', when wlio 
should I. spy scrambling over a hedge h*ird-by an* 
runnin' along the road as if makin' for my cabin but 
Cooney, Mooney, an' Rooney. Aich v*igabone had 
blood in his eye an' a black-thorn twig under his arm. 

" Thundher an' turf," sez I ^o mesel', ** what'll I dot 
Pll be kilt as dead as a pickled mackerel. Whistlin* 
won't satisfy thim boys, for they're comin' to take the 
law in their own hands." 

I could see it was goin' to be life or death for me, 
so I had but little time to hesitate. I stepped into a 
little paddock by the cabin, where my eyes lit on an 
owld cart-wheel falliu' to decay. By good luck the 
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KDokes were loose in the hub, so in a jiffy I liad them 
all out of it I then got a hazel stick I had in the 
cabin, as long as a pike staff. Well, what did I do, 
hut fitted the end of tlie hub to the end o' tlie stick ? 
and when I flourished it over my head — troth I can 
tell ye it looked a niiglity dangerous weapon in the 
lianas of an angry man: I next tuk my stand by the 
horse's head on the roadside, prepared to defend my- 
8el£ 
. " Tliere he is, the whistling swindler,'^ sez Cooney. 

** Murdher (in Irish), he's like a red Injin brandishin' 
a war club,^ sez Mooney. 

" What's that your swingin' over your head t ^ in- 
quired Rooney. 

" A hub on a stick," sez I. 

" Why d'ye stand in that murdherin' attitude t " sez 
Cooney. 

" To brain the first that manes to harm me,** sez I. 
" So let him come on at wanst, whichever o' ye wishes 
to find himself in his gore." 

" Faix, ril not be first, my biick," sez Cooney. 

"Ye may whistle till ye ketch a white black-bird 
before I go near ye," sez Mooney. 

"Can't you oblige me, Rooney?" sez I, wid a 
Ctiaxin' smile. 

" No, Dinny,"sez he, " I've too much regard for my 
head to let it come in contact with a murdherih' hub 
on the ind of a stick." 

So I was cigain victorious, for bowld Cooney, 
Afooney, an' Rooney* turned on their heel an' trudged 
home enipty-handed, while I dhruv on to my new 
abode, this little house of entertainment, where I. 
nnived without harm, thanks to my weapon o' definse 
— the hub on the stick. 

When I was gettin' a sign to hang over the dure I 
was puzzled what to name it Ail of a sudden I 
iliought of how I thricked tlie three knowin' boys out 
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o' three luckpennies on the same day for the wan pig. 

*' By all that's fortunate/* sez I, " I couldn't have a 
better sign than the Luckpenny I " 

An' that's what I christened it there an' then. 

I soon made myself straight with everybody. In- 
stead of a pound I paid Lawyer Moriarty five times 
that amount, for he desnrved it, an' many a time 
since I've offered to pay back the money to Cooney, 
Mooney, an' Roone3% but they'd never take a sixpence 
of it, thinkin' it would only spoil a good joke — for they 
laugli over it till this day. 'Twas a pleasant joke for 
me, for I've prospered ever since the very day I tuck 
possession o' the Luckpenny. 
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" What may this mean. 
That thou, dead corpse, again, in complete steely 
Revisit'st thus the glimpses of the moon, . 
Making night hideous! — Shakespeare. 

jO give you my honeSt and candid opinion, I have 
very little faith in ghosts, but as we happen 
to be on the subject, I'll give you my experience 
in that line. 

I was wanst comin' Iiome from the fair.o' Clonmel ; 
I had two companions wid me, Phil Brennan, a pig- 
jobber, and Joe Scanlan, a butther an' egg merchant^ 
in a sm«nll way. The night was fine, wid a briglit 
moon sinning through the green leaves over our 
heads, till we could ahnost see to pick up a pin. But 
before we were five miles on the road a sudden 
change kem. The sky gi*ew as black as pitch, and a 
tremendous i-ain-storm followed it There was no 
place o' shelter near at hand, so in a mighty short time 
not wan of us had a dhry stitch to our backs. 

It was a very lonely road, with nothing but trees 
on aich side of us. After we got to what we found to 
be a fingerpost, we looked to the right and could spy 
something shining like a will o' the wisp, about half 
a mile from where we stood. We lost no time, but 
went in the direction of the light, and found to our 
piad surprise that it was comin' from the windy o' 
Ned Aheai-n's tavern ; and I needn't tell ye that we 
didn't leave the gi*ass grow under our feet before W9 
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wor snugly saited beside a big, blazin, turf-fire inside 
the public house. And when we thought o' the black 
storm ragin' without, an* looked at the ruddy glow o* 
the chimney comer within, it warmed our nearts, in 
spite o' the wet clothes that wor.stickin to us, an* wid 
the help of a steamin* jug o* punch we wor soon be- 
yond the raich of a cowld. 

After that we had a fine hearty supper o' rashers 
and eggs. An* maybe we didn*t do justice to it 
sooner than give the house or the landlord a bad 
name. After supper we sat by the fireside with a few 
more travellers that put up there for the night like 
ourselves, and wor amusing themselves before going 
to bed, telling stories about Leprechauns, phookas, 
banshees, an' such like. At last wan o* them says : 

" Now, neighbors, if it is plazin' to yoz, TU tell yez 
a ghost story." 

" A ghost story, indeed,'* siz another o* tlie company, , 
that looked like a scholar from Trinity College. He 
had a pale, boyish face, with large, starin' eyes, and 
a head o' long hair, fallin' down his showldei's, as 
black as tlie ace o' spades. '^ Ghost stones," said he, 
givin' a melancholy smile, **is fit only to amuse cliil- 
dher — and tell me truly, did any o' ye ever see wan t 
No, troth, I'll engage not Can any man in this 
room stand up and honestly siiy that he believe^ in 
such nonsensical pishrogue ? " - 

** Don't let your tongue wag so fast, young gintle- 
man," said a white-haired man wid sun-burnt faytures, 
and as he stood up he looked as tall as a giant, and 
as straight as a pike-stafF; he had the very cut of an 
owld veteran. "If you're too ignorant to believe in 
ghosts," siz he, *' that's no raison why you should 
insult the rest o' the company by such remarks as 
ou're just after makin'. Now, for my own part, I 
elieve in such things, and I'm neither afraid nor 
ashamed to own it" 
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"Then, all I can say is/' siz the young scholar, 
" that you look owld enough to have more sense in 
your noddle.*^ 

"What.I" siz the veteran, gettin' into a passion; 
" d'ye mane,'' siz he, ^' to dispute the words of a man 
owld enough to be your father ? " 

" It doesn't signify a rap to me," siz the scholar ; " if 
ye wor as owld as the hills." 

'* Oh, neighbor, d'ye hear this young sprig of 
impudence? Now, listen to me, my fineyoung dandy. 
Til wager a ten pound note that I'll make you say; 
you've seen a ghost before I've done wid ye." 

" Ten pounds ! ^' siz the scholar, " I liaven't that much 
money about me; if I had I'd soon tc^ke up 
your challenge, but maybe some o' the rest o' the 
company will take you at your word." 

** That's a mane way to sHuk out of it, after all yer 
braggin' awhile ago. Now, listen, all o' yez," siz the 
veteran ; " I'll bet I can tell this clever young man- 
what he's thinkin' about, and if that doesn't satisfy 
him, rll make him admit to yez all that he has seen 
a gliost" 

** This is all the cash I have," siz the young man, 
throwin' a five-pound bank-note on the table. " It's 
my last five pounds, but I'm willin' to stake it that 
you can do no such thing." 

" And here's five more on top of it," siz I, coverin' 
his money wid the five sovereigns I made at Clonmel 
that day. 

" rU not be behindhand, either," siz Phil Krennan, 

Euttin' down his three wan pound notes, the whole of 
is day's profits. 
" I'll not be outdone, either," siz Joe Scanlan, slapp- 
in' down the last thirty shilUn's he had in the worla. 

" Is tliere any more ? " siz the owld veteran, givin' a 
dhry grin as he threw the corner of his eye at the pile 
o' gold an' silver on the table. *' Well, there, that 
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Will cover all," siz he, puttin* down a roll o' notes on 
the table. "And now, neighbors, just watch how 
soon ril put this young man through his dhrill.'* 

" Now begin," siz the young scholar, " an' tell what 
I'm tliinkin' of." 

" Bedad, I will, and' I hope 'twill plaze ye," siz the 
veteran. " But fii-st, look at me sti-aight in the eye — 
that's it. Now you want to know what it is you're 
thinkin' about ? '.' 

" I do," siz the scholai*. 

** Listen, then," siz the vetemn. 

" I'm all attention," siz the youth. 
."Tlien, this is what your mind is on," siz the 
veteran ; ** you^re thinkin' about your bosom fnend 
and schoolmate, Dan Doolin ; he that sailed for Au- 
sti'alia three years ago. Am I right ? " 

"You are, troth," siz the scholar, turning as white 
as a sheet " What are ye goin' to do next ? " sez lie. 

" Keep your eye on me, an' you'll soon learn," siz 
the veteran. 

Stridin' up to the door that led into the landlord's 
kitchen, he then tuck out soniethintir like a match an' 
struck it on the bowl of his dhudeen, an' in a jiffy 
there was a big cloud o' smoke round his head tlmt 
hid his face entirely. 

" Now," siz the veteran : 

** Turn your head, an' look at me. 
All' tell your neighbors wliat ye see/' 

"I see," siz the scholar, "a heavy nust forninst 
me." 

" Don't move," siz the veteran, striking another 
match, an' that minit there was another cloud o' 
smoke of a lighter shade tlian the fii-st " Now, then," 
siz the veteran, 

** Spake the truth and have no fear; 
Wliat you see let others hear.'' 
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** I see something like outlines or the figure of a 
man, but die mist is too thick to discern the. face." 

*'Once more,'' siz the veteran, striking a third match, 
an* all of a sudden there was a bnght, golden cloud 
around the door where he stood. 

" Now,** siz he, 

" Penetrate the golden liglit—- 
Convince all here that I was right/' 

" What d'ye see now ! " 

"I see," siz tlie scholar, with a terrible cry, "my 
poor friend, Dan Doolin, tliat lost his life three yea)*8 
ngo in the Anstndinn bush. Yis, fnends, it is the 
{^bost o' pqor Dan. Don't take him from me ; let n)u 
eyes rest on him. Dan — Dan — he's' goin' — he's 
^in' — he's gone — poor Dan Doolin is gone ! " 

And the next minit the young scholar was stretched 
on the broad of his back on the tavern floor in a fit, 
wailin' an' moanin' like a banshee, an' twistin an' 
twinin', till we thought every minit would be his 
last. 

** I'll soon bring him to his sensps," siz the veteran, 
wid a jeerin' laugh. 

** Get up, ye poor, tremblin' spidogue," siz ho, 
puttin' the scholar on his fi^et. **You tliought to 
defy an' expose an ovvld man to the contin)pt o' tlie 
whole iiouse to-night, but you see how nately I've 
turned the laugh agin' ye." 

" Howld him, friends, don't let him out o' the 
house," siz the young man ; ** he's a conjurer. Don't 
hinder me; let me at him ! " 

And the next minit he had his giip on the veteran's 
neck and dragged him up and down the room and 
around tlie table like a madman. But the cute owld 
veteran, in spite of his years, was too quick for him, 
for lie gave wan lep over the table an' darted out 
through the door o' the tavern like a two-year-old. 
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But tlte youn^ scholar was soon at liis heels, and away 
the pair o' thorn flew, pell-mell, through the thick 
woods, in the dead o' tne night Such an excitin* 
chase was never seen hefore nor since-, but the 
strangest part o' the story is that both veteran and 
scholar disappeared that night and were never seen, 
either o' them, from that hour to this." 

" And still, said I, " you say you have no faith in 
ghosts 1" 

"Neither I have; for the pair o* schamin' robbers 
swept every coin off the table before they took leg- 
bail, and left me a poorer man that nigtit by five 
pounds. Phil Brennan bid good-bye to his three 
pounds, and Joe Scanlan never handled wan far- 
thing of his thii-ty shillin's. So that the thimble- 
riggin' vagabones got safely away wid nearly ten 
pounds for their niglit's divarsion, an' I suppose wor 
laflin' in their sleeves, thinkin' how clanely they bam- 
boozled us, wid the help o' Dan Doolin's ghosL 
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T|XE pleiisant evening in the latter i)art of May, 
Tom O'Can'ol, a younjj tenant farmer, was 
seated under a fra^frant hawthorn-bush beside 
his wife Mary, neai* the outskirts of the picturesque 
Tillage of Kilmany. 

In a diamiing green vale, some fifty yards from 
where they sat, were the whitewashed walls of the 
roofless cabin they had once called their home. It 
was tlie old, old stoiy ; rack-rent had done its work. 
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The bailiff Imd served the writ of ejectment The 
hindlord's understmppers, better known ixs the crow- 
bar briorade, had performed their ** lawful " duty, alas, 
too well. 

The result was, that poor Tom O'Carrol and his 
wife and four little ones were left to the charity of 
their neighbor, without a roof of their own to cover 
them. 

" Mary, A suilish maclu-ee, I could still battle with 
the world irf3'self," said Tom, " but what is to be- 
come o' you an* the weeny wans, the cratures?^' 

"We needn't complain Tom, agra, while life and, 
strength is left us; besides, the kind-hearted O'Shaugh- 
nessys has offered us shelter and the bit an' sup, till 
' heaven sends us something better in its own good 
time/' • 

" Ah ! Mary, my jewel, you had ever an' always 
the same hopeful, h)vin^ word ; though the landloixl 
has robbed us of lionse and home, the thief couldn't 
sUile your briglit smile, mavourneen, and while that 
ray o' comfort still shines like a purty star fur me an' 
the childher, I'll n«)t {five up the struggle. So, in the 
name o' goodness, I'll stm-tfor Dublin bright and early 
to-morrow morniu'. It goes ngiu me to have to do it, 
Mary, for it will be the first time we parted since I 
called ye my own darlin' wife. 

" An' what is it that puts Dublin into your head, 
Tom, dear ? '' 

"It's all on account of a quare drame I had, Mary,** 

" A drame ! " exclaimed his wife. 

" Yes, indeed, acushla. It may appeju* strange t' ye, 
but I had the same curfous drame for the last three 
nights." 

" Is it possible t An' ye never towld me of it before. 
Howanever, it's not too late; so let me hear it,ToiUy 
an' maybe I'd be able to advise ye." 

"I'll tell ye asneiu* as I can all I remember of it 
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Welly then, for three nights I had the very same 
drame. I thought I was diggin' wid a spade in the 
little garden at the back of our owld cabin, forninst 
the apple tree, and after throwin' up three spades full 
o'tl)e soil I felt a tap. on my nght showldher, an' when 
I turned my eyes round, what did I spy but the figure 
of A man I often gave a male's mait to wlien he was 
living:. An' who do you think it was, Mary t " 

" Why, then, who, Tom ? Tell me, for I'm only a 
poor hand at miessin'." 

• "Why, the last man you'd think of, Mary. Twas 
poor, owld Mick Keegan, the potato-beggar, thougli 
lie's gone to his long home, rest In's soul, for it's just 
three years since he died, isn't it?" 

** It is, Tom; but tell me, did he si)ake t'yet " 
" He did. * Tom,' said lie, * you war a true friend 
o* mine while I was livin', and now, poor fellow, that 
you're in sore need o' help yourself, I'd like to show 
my gratitude for the helpin' hand you often held out 
to the poor potato- beggar. Go, then, with all speed 
to Dublin, and when you cross Carlisle bridge walk 

• straight up Sackville Street, till yon get to Nelson's 
Pilliir, forninst the Post-office. Station youi-self near 
the pillar and wait there until a tall, strange man 
spakes t'ye, an', if ye have a little patience, you'll larn 
sou)ething that will help you out o* the hobble you're 
in at present.' " 

\V ith that he left me, and the next night I had the 
self-same dmme, and last night, for the third time, 
what d'ye think ? but I dramed the whole thing over 
again, word for word, exactly as I towld it to you 
now. So I've made my mind up asthore to ti'amp it 
to Dublin and thry my luck to-moirow momin'." 

" Well, it's a mighty good onjen, I think," said his 
wife, •* and maybe, after all, you niight do worse than 
obey the advice o' the poor potato-beggar. So, don't 
let me be a hindmp^e to you, d^ar." _ 



^•" 
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For the remainder of the evening Tom's wife 
evinced a lightness of spirits which slie liad not felt 
since the day of their eviction ; even Tom was less 
depressed than usual and employed himself in making 
such arrangements as he knew would occasion his 
family to feel the inconvenience of his absence less 
acutely, for according to their view a journey to 
Dublin was a serious undertaking. 

On the following morning O'Carrol was up before 
daybrcixk. So were his wife and children. When 
breakfast w^is ready they all sat down in silence; 
every face was marked by the traces of want, sorrow, 
and affection. The father attempted to eat, but coulcl 
not. His wife sat at the meal, but could tnste nothing. 
The children ate, for hunger at that moment whs pre- 
dominant over every other sensation. 

At length it was over, and Tom O'CaiTol rose to 
depart. He then turned to his family, cleared his 
throat two or three times, but could not utter a word. 

** Mary, machree," said he .it length, " sure, when I 
think o' your fair, young face, your yellow hair, your 
lightsome laugh, and your step that'ud not bend the- 
flower o' tlje field, it makes my heart bleed wiien I 
think of the state I've brought you an* the little crea- 
tures to." 

** Tom ! " exclaimed his wife, ** my mind is changed 
in regard to this journey to Dublin ; how can ye tnivel 
all that distance, an' you so worn fin' wake, wid tho 
troul)]e|you've had since the day of our eviction I Give 
up tho thought of it, agra, an' maybe happier times 
will soon come round again." 

The children crowded about their father and joined 
their entreiities to those of their mother. 

"Father, don't lave us; we'll be lonesome if ye go, 
for who will take care of us if anything was to hap|)ea 
to you in the big strange city, so far from them that 
loves you." 
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" Indeed, Tom,** said Ins wife, " there's sense and 
reason in every word the ckildher says to you ; sure, 
you won't go now, darlin', will you f " 

'^ I must go, Mary, acushla. My mind is made up, 
for it cuts n)e to the heart to look at your wasted faces 
and tliink it's beyond my power to help yez." He 
then kissed them one by one, and pressing the affec- 
tionate paitner of his sorrows to his breaiking heart, 
implored Heaven to bless them all, and set out for 
Dublin in the twilight of a mild May morning. 

On the tliird day after his departure he reached the 
metropolis, dejected and toil-woi-n. He was soon 
directed to Carlisle bridge (which is better known to- 
day as O'Connell bridge, having been recently, im- 
proved and named after the great liberator). 

*' I am on the nght road at host,^ he muttered, '^ and 
a weaiy thramp I've had for it. Faix, tliat must be 
Nelson's Pillar," he continued, as he wended his way 
up Sackville Street ^' Yes,' ti*oth, there it is, as plain 
as a pike staff, only a trifle bigger — and there's the 
post-office, too, so I cjm't go astray, at all events ; if 
tlie rest of my dhranie turns out as plain I won't have 
my jouniey for nothing. Meelia, n»urdlier; but Dub- 
. lin is a great place after all. Look at the string o' 
side-cai's an' covered Ciibs; begoiTa, this takes the 
shine out o' Kilmany by long chalks. Well, here I 
am at last forninst the pillar, where I'm to tike my 
))ost an' wait till some wan spakes to me that manes 
me welL" 

Tom accordingly stationed himself by Nelson's 
Pillar and followed out to the letter the insti'uctions of 
his dream ; it was dusk before he left his post 

'* Well, I think it's time now," he remai'ked, **to 
look after a mouthful to ait and a bed to lie in for the 
night I'm tired standin'. I've stood by the ])illar 
for five long hours, an' not a fnend or sti'anger has 
even said boo to me." 
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He suceeded in finding skelter for the night in a 
cheap liouse of entertainment in Middle Abbey Street. 
His second day's vigil was almost a repetition of the 
first, being equally as fruitless. He had changed his 
last shilling. 

On the evening of the third day a cold, sorrowful 
weight hiy upon his heart Tlie aiu of the crowded 
thoroughfare deadened his affliction into a stupor; an 
overwhelming sense of his disappointment entered like 
a barbed arrow into his heart ; as he remembered his 
Mary and their children, large tears of anguish, deep 
and bitter, rolled slowly down his cheeks. **1 have 
done my jooty," he exclaimed at letigth, as he quitted 
his post with a heavy heart He, however, had 
walked but a few steps when a tall stmnger accosted 
him, saying he had noticed him standing near Nel- 
son's Pillar for three days and was curious to know 
what his motive was. To which Tom replied that it 
w<as all on account of a mighty sti'ange dream he 
had. 

" Ah, my dacent, honest man, I pity your simplicity. 
You're from the country, I jjcrcaive." 

*' 1 am, sir," said O'Carrol, " an' I only wish I was 
safe back again, for I would sooner be lookin' at the 
green glens, the big mountains, the purty lake, and tlia 
ruined round tower smothered in ivy, where I was 
born, than upon all the noble bulldin's, parks, and 
monuments in this grand, rich city." 

** And so you came here over a silly dream?'* said 
the stranger. 

**'! hat's exactly what tuk me here," replied Tom. 

" I am soiTy," said his interrogator, ** you haduH 
something with a stronger foundation. If I h<id heeded 
dreams I might have proved myself as great a gom- 
moch as yourself, for it was only the other night I 
dreamt I w<is in a small garden that once belonged to 
an evicted suiall farmer, one Tom O'Carrol by name. 
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The place in my dratne was Kilmany, a village some- 
where in tlio Soutli of Ireland. I was told tliere was 
an apple tree in the garden, and if I dug three spade 
fulls o' clay Td find an old wallet stuffed witli gold 
and bank notes.'' 

" Thank you, sir," said Tom ; ** indeed, then, drames 
always go by conthnu-ies, as tlie sayin' is, an? for tlie 
future I'll not pin my faith to them. Good evenin' to 
ye. I've a long road to thravel, an' as the moon is 
risin' I'll take advantage of its light; bannagh lacht !" 

Tom having thus abruptly parted company with the 
sti'singcr, immediately retraced liis steps, and, as he 
himself put it, " I'didn'tlet the grass gi-ow under my 
feet till I got snug back to Kihnany an' felt a new man 
when I spied the blue smoke curlin' up from the chim- 
ley of tlie house where 1 left Mary an' the weeny 
wans You may be sure, I didn't lose much time then, 
before I found myself diggiu' wid a spade beside the 
apple ti'ee in tlie garden. An', judge of my surprise, 
when after I dug tln*ee spadefuls o' the soil to find 
every word o' my drame as tine as tlie sun. The 
stranger I met in Dublin, his drame, as he towld it to 
me, wjis as true as my own, for there in the hole I dug 
wns the wallet, which I knew at a glance, for it was 
wanst the property of owld Kecgan, the potato-beg- 
gar, the man I often gev a bed and a male to. Well, 
when I tuck up the wallet, to my joy I found it 
stuffed with goold an' bank notes. Tiiere was a 
thnile over a thousand pounds in the same owld wal- 
let, long life to it." 

Tom is now a prosperous farmer, and of course has 
good grounds for attributing his success in life to bis 
ezti'aordinary dream. 
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CHAPTER. I. 

" I lay ill unrest — old thonp;]its of min^ 

That I 6trnf:glctl in vain lo smother, 
Like midnight spectres haunted my brain, 

l^ark fantasies chased each other ; 
When, lo I a figure — who might it bo ? 

A tall, fair figure stood near mo I 
Who might it bo ? An unreal banshee ? 

Or an angel sent to cheer nu ?" — Clarence ilangan. 

^■V-^ GRACE Fitzgrerald was a younjj man of noblo 

^t bearing, well grown and finely proportioned. 

One sultiy day in July lie was wandering near 

the ednre of a wild glen, accompanied by Maurice 
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Malone, his faithful foster-brother. Maurice w.os more 
advanced in years and of a much humbler class in 
society. 

** Arrahy Horacei dear, but this is a contnairy world 
entirely,'' said he, as lie seated liimself on a fragment 
of rock at tlie young man's feet ** Who would have 
tliought your own brother, Redmond, would have been 
the first to turn agin ye ? No matter, aroon, ye have 
tlie ould blood in you, and though I'm only your poor 
foster-brodier, I'd die for you and folly ye over the 
four quartei's o' the globe if I thought 'twould make 
you happy." 

" Poor Alaurice," said tlie youth, **you are as fond- 
ly devoted to me as if I were the heir of the Fitzger-^ 
aids instead of a diswirded younger brother." 

** It cuts me to the heart, ngra, to see a fine, college- 
bred gentleman like you without a {j^uinca to Ciill your 
own, while your brother, that less deserves it, is rowl- 
in' in nches. But, sure, if ye'd only take my advice 
an' go up to the owld 'Wishing Stone' beyant in the 
Slieve-na-mou Mountains an' dhrop into a quiet doze, 
who knows but maybe you'd have the luck to drame 
o' the * hidden treasure.'" 

" Maurice," exclaimed the young man, " I've been 
dreaming all my life — it's quite time I awoke." 

"Awoke, is itf " exclaimed Maurice ; **you that's just 
as wide awjike as a weasel. Wh}', there isn't a better 
shot, a finer horseinan, or a purtier dancer in Tipper- 
ary than yourself ; and who can aquil ye wid the pen ? 
Sure, sir, the purty book of poethry ye got printed in 
Dublin a few months ago is the fireside talk of every 
cabin and mansion in Ireland. Every word inside its 
cx>vei's has a charm that bewitches rich and poor; an' 
tliere's not a ballad-singer in the streets o' Dublin City 
that hasn't picked out a sowl-stining air from its sweet 
pages. An' you tell me its only dramin' ye wor all 
your life | 
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^' Fuix, TTorace, if my simple knowleilgo box would 
turn out such, illigant music by dramin' I'd be willin' 
to lie down .an' sleep till I lived to be as owld as Kate 
Kearney's cat Dramin', indeed ! No, Horace, but I 
only wish ye would drame. M.in alive, aren't ye the 
seventh son ! an' that's luck, as everybody knows. 
Now, if you'd only lay your head on the * Wishing 
Stone' on tlie seventh day of the seventh month, as 
the morning comes alone out of the dark twelve of 
midnight — ^formornin' drames, as the world knows, are 
always the truest — if ye only do that, I'll wnger your 
eyes will be opened in your sleep, an' you'll drame o' 
the * hidden treasure.' 

" It's a pleasant place, sir, close to the boreen ye 
cross when ye go shootin'. They say a white doe 
comes once a year to drink at the strame fomtnst the 
cross-roads." 

" I know the * Wishing Stone' well, Maurice, " ans- 
wered young Fitzgerald. 

" Well, maybe you'll thry your luck there for 
wanst." 

" I'm afraid, Maurice, the experiment would be in 
vain ; however, I'll think about it" 

"Don't think at all, Horace, but go to sleep and 
drame — to-morrow is the seventh day of the 'seventh 
month, an' if ye do as I avsk ye, who knows but it's up 
to our eyes in goold and silver we'd be before this day 
week" 

Horace Fitzgerald was a bright-hearted, clever fel- 
low, full of intelligence and talent, which from many 
causes hjxd lain fallow ; the associations of childhood 
bound him to the spot where he had been bom. 
Slieve-na-mon, the giant-headed mountain, which was 
tlie weather-glass of all his excursions, was also his land- 
mark when far away from iiome, and the moment he 
saw its peak rising from amid the clouds, he shouted 
as if to an ancient friend. 
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M«kln{2^ some excuse to get rid of liis faithful foster- 
brother, Horace wandered throug^h what was now only 
the brushwood of a forest which had been for centuries 
tlie pride of liis ancestr}\ As the evening gatliered in, 
he tlirew himself on the gi*asSy beside the stream where 
he had tlirown his first fly and after much patience 
Iiooked his first trout For ninny hours he reviewed 
the past and was only roused from his reverie by tiie 
gathering of a thunder-storm. It must liave been near 
midnight when he left the cottage of an old game- 
keeper wliere he had taken shelter. Peal after peal of 
tliunder rolled through the heavens, and lightning 
played the most fearful pranks around the peaks of 
Slieve-na-mon. As Horace stood for a moment sur- 
veying with aching eye the liill and dale of his favor- 
ite haunty he tliought he saw a white doe rush into 
the glade in which the " Wisliing Stone" had lain for 
centuries. Prompted by the instinct of a keen sports- 
man, he rushed after it. And surely he could not be 
twice deceived. The creature paused and looked back, 
and then darted forward as before. Of course, he fol- 
lowed, but still more strangely lost sight of it exactly 
where the " Wishing Stone " was sheltered by a pro- 
jecting rock tliat was overgrown with every species of 
wild-flowei*s and fern. The sky, cleared of every 
vestige of cloud by the past storm, was one canopy of 
blue, starred by the countless multitude of unk)iown 
worlds. 

An unaccountable stupor arrested his steps ; he pas- 
sed his hand over his brow in vain ; by a violent effort 
he sprang over the bubbling brook, but it seemed as 
though he had entered a charmed circle; nothing 
could exceed his drowsiness ; the air was warm and 
perfumed ; he tried to keep his eyes open, but in vain. 
At last, completely overcome, he sank beneath the 
shelter of the rock, his head resting on the '^ Wishing 
Stone.*" 
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CHAPTER II. 

'' Though years havo rolled since then, yet now 

My memory thrilling lingers 
On her awful charms, lier waxen brow. 

Her pale, translucent fingers. 
Her eyes that mirrored a wonder-world. 

Her mien of unearthly mildness. 
And her waving raven tresses, that curled 

To the ground in beautiful wildness." 

Mangan. 

But, however much ovei-powered when he laid 
down his head, Hor.ice Fitzgerald dechired he found 
it impossible to sleep when once fairly resting on the 
moss. Gradually a veil of mist, soft and tmnsparent, 
descended from the brow of the overhanging rock, 
and curt4iined him round about By degrees the 
mist folded itself in such gi'aceful, ever-moving dra- 
pery around his couch, as if invisible hands an-anged 
and rearranged it for his enjoyment The forms so 
busied became outlined in the most delicate tracery — 
transparent, fragile things they were, as they mingleil 
together in fantastic movement, and the last troop 
tl;at gathered round him looked at him with earnest 
eyes, in which there was an expression of the deepest 
interest, as though they knew the past and would fain 
direct him as to the future. And, soft as the whisper- 
ing of the south-wind, questions were breathed into 
his ears which he had not the power to reply to. At 
last, <ifter the moon had sunk, and the stai's disap- 
peared, one of tall, majestic stature for a fairy ad- 
vanced to the young man's side and bent the wand 
she carried in her hand over his eyes. It looked at a 
distance like a silver rod, but he found it was only a 
line of light, and it gave him power to see all things 
contained in the secret vaults of his family. He-f 
looked there, but saw nothing except heaps of bones, 
round which the cerements of the grave mouldered. 
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with here and there a jewel or a chain of gold or a 
stray white pearl, but no "hidden treasure." His 
wandering spirit, shuddering, returned to its dwelling, 
and was grateful to be ' again with the fields and 
flowers. 

"No hidden treasure there," murmured the fair 
lady, and again the wand of light passed over his 
eyes. After which he found himself traversing the 
secret passages of a rude fortress, encountering nothing 
save headless arrows and time-worn battle-axes. Ho 
still pushed onward, for his love of gain had roused 
him to exertion ; but no hidden treasure appeared. 
Fatigued and worn by disappointment, his spirit came . 
back, as it were, to his breatliing home, and then the 
fairy smiled and said : 

"Seek beneath the waters." 

And the wand again did ite behest; but fruitless 
was the search beneath the lake. No hidden treasure 
was there. 

" Out upon all dreaming," he exclaimed. " No one 
but a simpleton would listen to such old wives' tales — 
and I to be such an idiot — and tliese misty phantoms 
to deceive me so, making such sport of my credulity." 

" You have a hidden treasure still to seek," said the 
lady of the wand ; " but you would not seek it where 
it lies, until your mind was disabused of its false 
hopes." 

As the fairy spoke, her form changed, and slie be- 
came a cre<iture of such infinite light and life, tliat 
Horace felt as thougli lie could have worshipped, 
"^rhile listening to the music of her voice. 

" Wliv," she continued, " should you seek without 
for hidden treasure, when your hidden treasure is 
within, when every true feeling cherished into action, 
runs as a silver stream at your command ? When 
tlie lever of intellect, fixed to one purpose, can do wliat 
it wills. Oh, that men would but render the homage 
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due to Him who gave, by using well the gift I 
BelioM!" 

And 8lie circled hia head witli a wand of h'jrht, nnd, 
as it were, the ** hidden treasure" of the refined grold 
and jewelled worth, lieaped up and stored away in icUe- 
ness within the secret recesses of his own nivstic 
frame, were laid bare unto himself His astonishment 
increased at their mafrnitude ; he had no words to 
express his wonder at their innnensity; he could not 
comprehend why he hud not before turned his eyes 
upon his inner self. 

** See," she continued, while waving* lier wand 
around him; **8ee you not these treasures, hidden no 
lon<rer, waiting but to be used ? '^I'he soiure of wealth 
and station, power and independence to yourself, and 
of gootl to all within and far beyond your sphere. 
These are the hidden treasures of " 

**Och ! Horace, jewel. Horace, avick ! don't blame 
me. I couhlu't, 'pon my word, sir, I couldn't help iL 
Seein' ye looked so continted and wid such a bri««^ht 
smile on your face, I knew yoin* drame was a jro<»d 
wan. Only the sun shouldn't touch the drainer's lips, 
for if he does he spoils the drame intirely. So that's 
why I disturbed ye, and to-iuVhr, plaze poodness, 
we'll fetch a pick an' spade an' dip tlie treasnre up." 

**Not quite so soon as that, Maurice," said the 
dreamer. *'Thougli trea.sure we certainly shall have; 
sound, healthv treasure in abundance." 

**0f course, Horace, didn't I alwaNs tell ye that, 
an' always stuck to it, even while ye laughed at me, an' 
made sport o* my good advieo. Maybe you believe 
me nowt" 

. ** I do believe j'ou, Maurice, for the truth has been 
revealed to me as ))lain as daylight," 

"An' why, Horace, is it }0u have no wish to get 
the treasure up to-nightf " 

" My treasure, my dear foster-brother, will come 
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with time— it is not buried in the earth, but is abroad, 
living, breatliing. I feel it now." 

**Och, nmslia, mu«ha, only listen to this," muttered 
Jlaurice ; ^* faix, I'm afeerd them thieves o' fairies only 
kem on purpose to stale away the poor boy's seven 
sinses." 

But Maurice was - mistaken, for his foster-brother 
had found his senses with tlie Iiidden treasure, and a 
few years of perseverance proved that trutli may be 
found even on a Wishing Stone. 
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" O'er llip inmiiiliiiii, tliroiigli the wU.l irooJ, 

Wiiorf Lis .■liil.lli(.f»l lovi.l to j.Uiv. 
■Wiiciv tliu llinviTii !in: fii'sliiv dpriugiug, 

TluT,. I wimiK-i- .iiiv l.v -l^iV : 
Tl.eru I Kiiii.ler. ;;r..wiiiL' f-iuk-r 

or lim diilil tliiii ni:»ii- iiiv jov. 
On the foh..os ivil.lly cjlliiu' 

To ri;i!toru my f;iiry buy." — Li-nr. 

EILLIN'EY Hill is f-i;rlit milt-s iVom Dublin. On 
i[ji siiiiiniit is ii coiispiciions olitlisk, wlii'iire tlie 
t]av<*ller iiuiy tfujoy a tii-li rcwiinl I'm- lii^ toil in ns- 
cendiiig tlio niountiun in tlio tliversitiod prospects of 
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sea and land wliich this situation commands. Hencd 
may be t^en tlie bays of Dublin and Killiney, the Is- 
lands of Dal key , Ireland's Eye, Lanibay, and the penin- 
suhi of Howih. Near the base of the hill, to tlie right, 
is Mount Druid, a mansion so named from a much ad- 
mired antiquity, called the Druids' Tem))lp. 

But I do not intend to give a histor}^ of Killiney, nor 
even a description of it or of its neif^fhborhood. My 
sole business .at present is with a certain Widow O'Re- 
gjm and her only oflfspring, Dermot, wlio formerly took 
up their abode in a neat thatched cabin, near the foot 
of the hill in question. 

Dermot was a pale, delicate, yellow-haired boy, 
with a crooked back. He was nicknamed .the '* Chan- 
geling" by some of tlie peasantry. Others would call 
him the ** Fairy Boy," in counequence of the reports 
which had been circulated far and near that once, in 
tlie dead of the night, when the Widow O'Re^^an had 
gone into the garden to draw a pitcher of water from 
the well, the cradle in wliich her child lay sleeping had 
been robbed by some thieving sprite of the mountain, 
and the mortal babe witched away in exchange for the 
dispropoitioned Dermot i 

The poor youth's lot was indeed a hard one. He 
was shunned by young and old. His mother, whom 
, .he loved better than his own life, was the only friend 
he had in the world She, in return, prized him as her 
soul's jewel, for her lone boy's loneliness made him 
more de.ir to her than the apple of her eye. Often 
would she press her lips to his pale forehead with the 
wann glow of love which none but a mother can ever 
know. 

Some sixteen Summers had passed over; yet the 
fragile boy would never present himself at the wake, 
the fair, or the bridal, for he dreaded the thounrlitjess 
ones who delighted to jeer and make sport of his shape- 
less bacL His chief source of amusement was his loved 
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harp, for Dermot was a minsti'el, and often Bougrht the 
seclusion of the dingle and cavemed dell, hoping to 
conumme with the viewless inhabitants of the fairy 
mounds and liaunted raths. Nor was he always alone 
in his sequestered retreat, for Una Mc Bride, the fairest 
of Wicklow's daughtei'S, night by night, had heard his 
exquisite strains with tliat pure deHght wliich the 
tuneful melody sometimes awakes in the souls of the 
young ; but Dermot as yet liad never seen the angel 
face of his fair admirer. One calm autumn-evening 
Una, wlio hnd become pretty familiar with the bard's 
favorite haunts, set out as usual, and with noiseless 
step succeeded in reaching the shade of the spreading 
boughs of an old oak-tree, wliere he was engaged in 
playing one of Carolan's famous old aire. She could 
not resist the niinstrel's power, and so she continued 
to listen and love, and nn'ght have died ere her love, 
was known but for a strange accident The harper 
had barely concluded the enchanting melody, when 
with deatli-like face and flashing eyes Una McBride 
sprang wildly from her place of concealment and fell 
like a corpse by the side of 3'oung Dermot 

A famished wolf in his nightly prowl had followed 
her, but before he reached his intended prey young 
Derniot's arm was dyed in the monster's blood, for his " 
harp was cast aside, and his hunting knife buried deep * 
iit the fierce brute's heart A^ain and again the keen- 
edged blade was stoutly plied at its deadly work, till 
at last tlie savage wolf lay prostrate on the blood-em- 
purpled heath. 

Dermot's next task was to offer what aid he could 
to the affrighted maiden, but as he approached the 
fainting form and gazed upon the peerless face of the 
beauteous Una, an agonizing pang of withering dread 
chilled him to the heart, and, with streaming eye, he 
exclaimed : *' Why should an object of contempt, such 

as I am, disturb the angel. She'll awake too soon, too 
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soon, to loathe and 8corn me." There is an anguish 
whicli no words can utter. It must be felt when the 
solemn knell of hope ring^ sadly out, leaving its vic- 
tim worse tJian deatli — despair ! Such grief was Der- 
mot's. Hope died within hiui, and he was desolate. 
Tears, burning tears, the first manhood ever shed, rol- 
led down his pale cheeks. Presently, however, a ma- 
^cal change came over him, for Una having regained 
her consciousness, a voice fell upon his ear as sweetly 
clear as the entrancing strains of his own harp. Again 
the rose-like blush mantled her cheek, while in her 
eyes of blue sparkled combined love, gi'atitude, and" 

From that hour Deniiot was an altered man. His 
mind was ever haunted by his own graceless form. 
Morning, noon, and night he sought tlie shade of the 
woodland dells and glades, where legends had told him 
the all-potent Le])rechaun wjis to be found. His face 
was haggard; his neglected hair hung matted on his 
back ; a fearful light flashed from his sunken eyes. 

Una's love for her j)reservor grew more devoted as 
his wretchedness increased. Yet the poor har])er, mis- 
taking her affection for mockery, as he gazed upon her 
fair Ijico would sometimes strike his breast as if seized 
with a sudden pang and rush from her presence like a 
maniac, wending his way to the tliicketand the dell in 
quest of the kind fairy by whose ))ower his uncouth 
form was to be exchanged for one of perfect beauty. 

It was a beautiful sunmier-evening tliat fell on Kil- 
liney, but Dennot, who found In'inself alone on the hill- 
side, felt sensations veiy different from those wl\ich 
nn'ght result from the beauty of the scence. Before 
he had reached the base of the mountain the sun had 
long since been hidden from his eyes, so that he wjis 
left almost in utter darkness. Tiie struofdinnf li<rht of 
the moon, however, suddenly revealed to hin) a strange 
spectacle. It was the figure of a dwarfish creature, at-. 
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tired in scarlet from top to toe, fieated on a moss-cov- 
ered stone, within the shadow of what appeared to be 
a si)ecies of tower. The little fellow seemed to be 
busily employed in hammering away upon the sole of 
a tiny brogue. 

** By all that's fortunate," muttered Dennot, " Fve 
tracked him at last — it's the Leprechaun himself." 
Trembling with bewilderment and awe he cautiously 
groped his way to the enchanted spot. Meanwhile the 
fairy, wlio happened to be in a ))leasant moi>d, trolled a 
roundelay of merry verses, marking the time* upon the 
sole of the shoe. But to his dismav, an exclamation 
of delight from an unexpected quaiter, brought his 
song to an abrupt conclusion. For Dermot, having 
advanced softly on tip-toe dexterously whipped the 
little shoemaker from off his bench and held him up 
triumphantly between his forefinger and tlmmb, as he 
cried exultingly: 

" Ha, h?i, you're mine, mine at last. I have you 
tight, m}'' little man." 

** You're right you have," replied the captured 
sprite. ** Still, it might be better for yourself if you*d 
let me loose, Mr. Dermot O'Regan." 

** Do you know me ? " 

*' Of course, mv man. You're mad with love.** 

** Imp," cried Dermot, ** 3'ou have the power, I am 
told, to bestx^w beauty and wealth upon me." 

'* And suppose I have. Wh}'' should I waste my 
precious gifts on a creature like you ?" 

** That I may win the heart of fair Una McBride.** 

" A modest request, indeed," said the sprite. " And 
what is to be my reward for such a favor t" 

** Whatever you ask," replied Dermot ** My very 
life, if you desire it." 

**\Vell, Dermot, I'll not deny you, for nothing 
would • please me better than to befriend a musical 
genius, and I know there's not a harper fit to compete 
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with you in the four provinces, but reflect a moment 
betoi-6 ycm make a nisii bargain. Kemember that 
fairygitt8 are things that good inkin fear." ^ 

**I feair nothing but the h>s8 of Una's love," cried 
Dennot. '^Keep nie no hniger in suspense. Strike 
this vile bleuiisli from my back, give me a form fit to 
grtice the noblcKt kniglit, and riches, that I may feel 
uiyself worthy to claim Una f(»r my witW 

***Tis <lone," said the sprite. "You are now 
changed in f«)rui and face, and here fix your gaze 
U|)on tlie woild's uuister — gold, yeHow gold. It is 
yours.^ It will buy you all — all but the pure love of- 
a woman's heart. Go now without delay to Un^i, and 
should she consent to be vour bride when she sees 
the knightly phune waving on your brow, call to 
mind my warning — her lu^art will prove as fickle as 
her face is fair — but should she reject you, meet U)e 
here agjun to-mon*ow night when the moon rises." 
Thus ssiying, the fairy-shoemaker plunged into the 
thicket, and was soon lost to view, 

Deruiot's sudden transformation, instead of hasten- 
ing the fulfihnent of his soul's dearest wish, proved 
to be his greatest stumbling block. Una w^is so ut- 
terly astounded at the daring intruder, as she termed 
him, when he spoke of marriage, that she disdainfully or- 
dered him to go about his business, little dreaming that 
in the person of the courtly knight her words of scorn 
were addressed to her own Dermot. And no wonder, 
for his own mother failed to recognize him. Voice, 
form, feature, all were so marvelously changed that a 
-single glance at his mirror convinced him of the diffi- 
culty he would find in attempting to prove his iden- 
tity. His vows of aflfection and fidelity, uttered with 
a volubility in strange contrast with his former bashful 
hesitancy, were thrown away upon the indignant Una. 

" Begone, sur," cried the astonished girl. " I deem 
it no knightly part that you should bend your knee and 
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speak soft accents of constancy and truth, seeking 
with coinitless gold to back your peijiired vows. Let 
your homage cease, sir knight. I'll hear no more!" 

With these words she hurried out of the room, un- 
heeding the efforts made by Dermot to detain her. 

** Am I then rejected?" he murmured. . "She 
spurns me. My love, <ifter all, was but an idle dre^ini, 
and for that dream I must forfeit my eternal welfjire.** 

In spire of himself Dermot could not help feeling 
struck with the warning that was given to hiui on the 
night before by the Leprechaun: 

** Shouhl she consent to be your bride when she sees 
tlie knightly plume waving on your brow, her heairt 
will prove as tickle as her fa^e is fair." 

Accordingly, after sunset, Dermot set out to talk 
the matter over with his mystic patron of Killiney 
Hill. 

** Take back your gift^^," he cried ; " they have been 
my curse. Tlie knightly wooer was derided where 
once the wretched hunchback was dearly loved — 
take back your gold and return to me my former 
shape." 

** 'Tis done," said the spnte. "You are chanjred 
again. On your brow I see once more the glorious 
lines of thought — the vivid mind, which fairy gold 
could never purclhise. Why did you repine? Xo 
jewel was brighter than 3*our deep blue eye. Your 
back, 'tis true, is warped, but your manly heart is the 
stronghold of honor. Did you think that outward 
show alone could stir the passion of pure lovef Be^- 
lieve me, Dermot, that one kind action, one mem- 
ory of a good deed done, the utterance of a single 
word, but faintly whispered, will rivet chains which 
last till death. You have within you a mightier power 
to gain your ends than ever fell from fairy lips. 
Return at once to Una. You need have no fear if j ou 
trust in virtue's power." 
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What more need be nddoj ? Why sliouM I dwell 
longer upon Dennot's suit? .The niiigic spell of love 
bound heart to heiu't ;coi)tenti)ient blesaud tlieir union ; 
and for many hiip|)y yeiun no eoii])le in the roiimn- 
tic County of Wicklow wus more respected than Una 
SIcBride and herfiiii-y boy. 
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''Oh, come, my mother, come away across the sea-green 

water; 
Oh, come with me and come with him, the husband of thy 

daughter. 
Oh, come with us, and come with them, the sister and the 

brother. 
Who, prattling, climb thine aged knee, and call thy 

daughter, — mother. " 

D. F. McCarthy. 

WEN McNulty was a poor Donep^nl cottier. He 
luid u large family, whose subsistence was 
almost entirely de))endent on a few goats, 
heifers, and slieej), which Ins landlord jmidgingly per- 
niitted to grnze on the wild niountain-sitle. The town 
of Donejral lies in a hollow among lofty hills, with 
hikes and fine old trees to enrich the scene. The 
ancient casrle of the O'Donnells, and the bridge 
ju^ross the strenm flowing out of Lough Esk, are 
objects of speciid attraction to the traveller. The 
River Esk issues from a hike sibout three miles in 
length and one in breath, hemmed in by Ross Moun- 
tain and other steep ridges; it then tnkes its rapid 
course through a ravine, between the high slopes of 
Bannnoor and a heathy prerij)ice on the opposite bank ; 
to the north are Loughs Esk and Mourne, and to the 
southeast the celebnued Lough Derg,witl; its island 
covered with ruined chapels. 

One fine summer's morning, just at day-break, 
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Owen IfcNulty was seated smoking his pipe outside 
a little cot, which stood facing the bay. The sun wsis 
rising gradually above the lofty lieadland, the dark 
sea was getting green in the light, and the mists, 
clearing away, went rolling and curling like the blue 
wreaths of smoke from Owen's pipe. 

" It's little I ever dreamed that we'd be forced at last 
to take a farewell view o' the grand owld scenes be- 
fore .settiu' out to wandlier among strangers in a far- 
off land," said Owen, taking the pipe from between 
his lips, and looking toward the distant ocean, which 
lay as still and tranquil <is nn unruffled lake. At that 
moment an old man, leading an ass and car loaded 
wth butter, egOT, poultry, hams, and other commodi- 
ties, approached McNulty's cottage. 

" Good morrow, Owen," he cried, as he brought the 
ass to a stand still. 

"Good morrow, kindly, Phadrig," said Owen. 
** You're off to the market bright and early this fine 
morning, I see." 

** Yes, in troth, Owen, I'm thrying to make a little 
hay while the sun is shining — but tell me, Owen, is it 
true that you're bent entirely on emigrating with 
your little family over tlie says?" 

"True enough," replied Owen ; " our passage is paid 
hy my eldest son, Owen Roe, wlio is now in New 
"iork followin' his thrade as a builder, «nnd it isn't the 
first money he's sent us, n)ay heaven bless and spare 
liim." 

"An' when will you be goin', Owen ? " 

"The steamer is to sail in five days from this, 
Phadrig." 

" In five days, then, I'll see the last o' my owld 
schoolmate an' friend. Oh, but it's hard Owen, when 
we come to think over it ! Dhriven from the cottage 
tliat was built by your ancestors two hundred years 
ag0| and merely allowed to remain in it for a few 
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a 

weelvs, with the miserable privilege of ' care taker/'' 

" Sure, can't you see the game o' Government, man 
alive," said Owen. "Its hobby is to drive tlie whole 
o' tlie tenant farmer class out of Ireland." 

** Of course, I see it, Owen, avick — they'd like to 
change the agricultural system to o.ne of grnzing." 

" liegori'a, that's it in a nut-shell, Pliadrig. Their 
plan is 10 transmogrify the land into a big cattle ranch 
to supply the English nuirket^ 1^'aix, they're nmkin' 
a purty clane sweep of it in Ireland nowadays, and I 
don't know wliat w(Al have done at all, at all, if it 
wasn't for our darlin' Owen Roe. Only for tlie money 
ho sent us, there was notliing but the work-house stariu' 
us in the face, and poor Margaret, the crature, and 
indeed, myself, would sooner lie down and die in a 
ditch, than cross the tlu-eshold o' such a place," 

**But sure, your brother Hugh, he that has a snug 
place of his own at Glenveigh, or Glen of Silver 
Birches, I'm towld he offered to find a comfortable 
place there for you and the family." 

^* And so he did, Phadrig." 

** Well, if I was in your shoes,- Owen, I'd lep sky- 
high at such a kind offer. The Glen o' Silver Birches 
is a purty spot, and 'tisn't huch a wonderful distance ; 
it's in the county, at all events, an' I think it 'ud be a 
dale better for you than to brave the wild ocean witli 
your young family." 

**To spake the tnith, Phadrig, the McXulty blood 
is too proud to be under compliment to any one, cvcu 
their own kith an' kin ; an nobody but myself knows 
how sorely it grieved me to receive a helpin' luind 
from my poor boy, Owen Roe, for, I'll go bail, ho 
has to struggle hard enough for what he earns in the 
New World, where he is." 

**The owldest boy you have at home is Dinny ; 
isn't he too young to work yet ? " inquired Phadrig. 
" He's not yet turned fourteen," said Owen. 
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" Trotli, it makes me wondlier wliat you'll do in a 
foreign country with a helpless family. If you take 
my advice, you'll settle down witli your brother Hu^h 
at Glenveigh, instead o' crossiu' the Atlantic. You'll 
be able to earn the bit and sup with him, but you're 
not, maybe, too sure o' that where you're goin'." 

** I've put all my hope in Owen Koe ; he's our pride 
and main.sUiy; he has brouglit us through many a 
bitter trial, and I know he'll not fail us this time." 

" But suppose for a minit," said Phadrig, '* though 
may Heaven prevent it^ that anything was to happen 
to Owen Roe t" 

** Happen to Owen Roe, the apple of mine and his 
inothei*'s eye ? Don't put such an unpleasant question 
as that to n)e, Pliadrig, I couldn't bear to think of it 
If anything was to happen to Owen Roe, I know that 
m}' days wouldn't be many in this world." 

** Indeed, Owen, without him you could do nothing 
there — for you haive no trade or callin' you could 
tarn your hand to, barrin' fishin' or fnrmin', and I'm 
afeerd that 'ud be of little or no use to you in a big 
city like Xew York." 

"Our piissage is ))aid, Phadrig, nnd Owen Roe ex- 

]>ects us, HO you see by that there's no clioice for us 

but to enn'grnte. And if it is heaven's will, before this 

day week, Pll be on tlie broad Alantic, many a long 

mile from ould Donegal." 

****** 

Owen JlcXnlty, like many a poor Irisli emigrant, 
left his native land under the illusion that the far-off 
land of his hope was an Eldorado. Nor is this so 
much to be wondered at, when we consider that he 
liad received many a glowing account of the fair land 
of Columbus from his own jion, the veiy core of liis 
hearty as lie endenringly termed him, added to which 
be- had substantial evidence in the form of generous 
remittances. 
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Tlie letters, however, containing sucli remittances 
seldom spoke of tlie luu-dsliips with which the money 
was earned. 

It is indeed a melancholy fact that the dark side of 
the ))icture is too often concealed. 

Owen lie Nulty's short but sad career in the " Land 
of the West" is thus briefly summed up by his young- 
est son : 

"The night before we put our foot on American soil 
was calm and beautiful. As my father and mother 
and the rest of us {jot on deck to breathe the pure aiir tiie 
moon was just rising from the breast o' the oceam, and 
it throw a strame ,o' goolden light over the water* tliat 
made tlie evening look like open day. When the 
weather is fine the difference between the deck and the 
stifliniT steerage hole is wonderful — it is like new life 
to a man. 

"As we stood on the promenade deck, w.itclung the 
shining waters, my father spoke to mv mother in a 
voice soft and tender, while tlu^ tears glistened in his 
eyes. His talk was all about the little cottage in Done- 
gal, witii its woodbine trailing over the door, and his 
mind kept going back to the many pleasant houi*8 we 
often passed together under its roof and by its snug 
and cheerful fireside. Then again the subject would 
change, and his cheeks would flush as he would men- 
tion with pride and pleasure the grand qualities o* 
my eldest brother, Owen Roe, and the joy tiiat w;is 
in store far us all when we would behold him the next 
day in New York. 

** It was nine o'clock the next day when we got into 
Castle Garden. We waited for hours and made in- 
quiries about Owen Roe, for he infornied us in his last 
letter that he'd be there to meet us and have a com- 
fortable place prepared to take us to. We asked 
every one we met about him, but no one seeme*! to 
know any tiling concerning him. We felt very low- 
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spirited and worn after the sea voyage, but still we 
waited patiently.for the best part o' tlie day, yet could 
see no si;rn of Owen Roe. What was to be donet 
My father's last shilling was spent. We were strangers 
in a strange countiy. Night was coming on, and we 
were begiiniing to lo.se heart entirely, when a well- 
dressed, honest-looking man stepped up to my father 
and spoke to him. 

** * Is your name Owen Mc Nulty ? ' said he. 
" * It is,' said my father. 

" * Have you brought your family with you 1 ' said 
he. 

" * Look at tlie cratures ; here they are beside me, 
sir/ 8;ud my father. 

"*Fm very sorry for you and your family, for I 
haven't the best news to tell you. Of course, I need 
hardly ask if Owen Roe Mc Nulty from Donegal was 
your son.' 

"'My son I' said my father; Mie is my son, and 
•though I say it mysolt,, there never was a nobler son 
"belonging to the owld stock than the same Owen Roe, 
the pul^e o' my heart' 

" * He was a credit, sure enough, to the rare he came 
from,' said the stranger, * but life is uncertain, and the 
best and dearest must part' 

** * Part? What dVe mane ? ' said my father. * Sure- 
ly, sir, I hope there is notliing wrong with my son — ' 
** 'I intended to break the subject to vou as soft and 
gentle as I could,' said the stranger, * but I find it im- 
possible to keep it back fron) you any longer. Owen 
jRoe, your son, poor fellow, met with a sad accident a 
fortnight ago. He had been employed as ix bnihler on 
some scaffolding in the upper part of this city. All 
Tvent well that day till the hour of quitting, but as he 
iTvas about to return home, the plank upon which ho 
xvBS walking gave away, and he fell some twenty feet 
to the groundi coming in contact with a heap of stones. 
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He was taken to the hospital, and, after lingering^ in 
givat pain for a few days, he died a peacefnl and liappy 
death. Your name and his mother's were the last 
words on his lips.' 

" When my fatlier h^ard this he wasn't able to speak 
a single word ; he gave one loud, mournful cry and fell 
to the ofronnd like a stone. And mv mother wa«near- 
ly distracted ; but it would only pain you to go over 
the whole story; I'll hurry to the end of it, for I never 
like to dwell ou it It was heart l)rej»king to think that 
poor Owen Roe, with all the bright visi«>ns he U8ed to 

{)ictnre to us, wjis doomed after all to lie down in a 
onely grave, so far from his own, gieen land. My fa- 
ther and mother could never hold up their heads after; 
'twas useless to hunt for enjployment My father c«Mild 
nothing but rave about Owen Roe and the owld hills 
of Donegal and wish himself back, to be laid at rest 
beside his ancestors. 

*' 80 that in two months after we landed, with the as- 
sistance of a few kind friends of Owen Rue, wo found 
ourselves on our wny back to Irehmd, where we set- 
tled down with mv Uncle Hu;^h at the Glen of Silver 
Birehes. And from my own short experience of an 
enngrant's trial I would sooner live at home on pota- 
toes and salt than the fat of the land abroad. My fa- 
ther was never the same man after losing Owen Roe, 
and in less than three yecirs he was sleeping in the lit- 
tle green churchyard in the Glen of Silver Bii'ches," 
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tt^n the town of Ballimore tlio Potty Sessions Court 

^i^ was quire receuilv liie scene of a somewhat re- 

niiirkul>le Ciise. Kcd XjiIIv. tlie ileferuljint, was 

tlie son of a small fanner. On being dniggcd before 
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the magistrate he was charged with the extraordinary 
Clime of hsiving whistled jeeriugly and maliciously at 
one of the crown-functionaries, in the person of a 
BCalwart memher of the lloyal Irish Constabuhiry, a 
guardian of the peace, wliose unquenchable thii-st led 
him into many a ludicrous breach of discipline. 
About a week previous to the trial in question, Doolit- 
tie, for such was the cognomen of the injm-ed police- 
man alluded to, had partaken too copiously of that 
world renowned beverage known as Guiness's Uottled 
Stout, and, as a natural consequence, his unstinted 
libations added not a little to the zig-zag peculiarity of 
his gait, as he patrolled his accustomed beat in the 
exercise of his official duties ; in short, to use the ex- 
pressive phrase of an ^)'e witness, Constable Doolittle 
was ** terribly mulvathered." 

On making his way to the outskirts of the town 
he was obliged to pass through a very narrow street 
with a row of cabins on either side. Near the end of 
the street stood the National School, from which, as it 
happened, the boys and girls of the parish were just 
returning to their homes, so that Constable Doolirtle 
soon became the observed of all the observei's, Ned 
Nally anion <x the rest. 

**Och, boys, will you look at that?" cried Ned. 
** There's a purty sight, the big swaggerin' Doolittle 
as dhrnnk as a piper. Whisht ! murdh^r alive ! he'll 
be in the «:reen duck-uool." 

'^ Look, look ! he's in as sure as fate," roared another, 
" if he makes one false step." 

** There ! there ! " shouted a third. ** Ila — splasli ! 
bedad, he's done for. He's on the broad of his back, 
as flat as a flounder ; let us fish him out, boys, or he'll 
be smothered alive, for that's not a very wholesome 
shower-bath he's tuk." 

*^ He was always a dirty big Turk, the vilyen," said 
Nally, *'an' he richly desarves a Turkish batli — an* 
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faix, he's got it tins time without the cost of a penny." 

The luckless Doolictle, having become partiully 
sobered by his sudden immersion into the malarious 
waters of the duck^pond, was not slow to realize the 
ridiculous position in which he was placed. Indeed, 
he looked as if he would rather have sacrificed a whole 
yearns paiy than be compelled to run the gauntlet of 
the jibes and jeers of the merry, fun -loving, light- 
heartetl bovs and crirU that surrounded him. 

He lost no time, however, in emerjjfi ng from the 
noxious pool into which he had unwittingly thrown 
himself. 

Having safely landed, he cut a rather sorry figure in 
his soiled uniform, and »s he endeavored to straighten 
himself up he was greeted with a boisterous roar of 
laughter. 

"He's on his pins again, boys," cried Nally, as the 
policeman began to retrace his steps and proceed 
towards the barracks. 

" I know you, Neddy Nally, my young shaver," 
shouted Uoolittle, turning quickly and wielding his. 
baton thretatingly, ** an' if ye have any more chat like 
that ril run ye into the barracks." 

Shouts of bitter laughter and nmtterings, sent forth 
between the clenched teeth from the crowd, rendered 
this s])eech almost inaudible 

" How grand he is wid his big club," yelled an 
urchin, " he desarves an extra stripe, but, bedad, it's 
on his back the va^abone should be j^ettiu' it" 

" Whistle up the Peeler's March for him," observed 
another. 

"That's the chune, boys," broke in Ned Nally. 
" Harvey DufTs the proper music for Doolittle, so puck- 
er up yer lij)8, every mother's son o' ye, an' serenade 
the peeler wid a shrill blast of his own melody." 

The command was no sooner given than two hun- 
dred merry whistlers did ample justice to the tune of 
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" Harvey Duff," wlncli is a sort of satire upon the un- 
popular members of the Royal Irish Constabuhiry. 
It is somewhat similar t^) the bacchanalian air caiUed 
" Drunk A<rain," and to which, as a matter of coursei 
Constiible Doolittle, in his present topsy-turvey con- 
dition, wiis admirably adapted to keep time. 

The whistling chorus was i)rolonged by the incor- 
n<rible youngsters, until .it length tlie bm-ly defender 
of law and order, losing all self-control, rushed like a 
furious bull, with his mighty truncheon uplifted, and 
char^jfod the crowd, striking out indiscriminately right 
and left, thereby causing a grand stampede. 

To crown his efforts, however, he succeeded in 
makini^^ one arrest, his victim proving to be no other 
than our voun^f friend Ned Xallv. 

In due course of time Ned was bronsfht to trial. 

**Well, Ned, my boy," said the mnj/istrate, "you were 
always a well-conducted youth. Why are you here f 

''Tli;it\s a poser I axwh answer, your worship," re- 
plicil Ned. ** I wjis broujrht here by Mr. Doolittle, an' 
I think he hnd nntrhtv little to do when he brou<rht an 
honest mans son here on an empty charge." 

** How is this, constiible ? " said the magistrate. 
"Whnt charge have you to make agjiinst this boyf '* 

*' Well, your Honor," said Doolirtle, **ic'8 a very 
sarious wnn " 

** Don't believe him, your worship," interposed Ned. 
"Tlie charge is ujore comical than serious " 

** Silence, prisoner!" said the magistrate. ** Now, 
officer, proceed with vour chnr'^e." 




uuaer sartin conditions, yer honor, I look upon it 
,s a most tmisonahle offinse." 

" Be more explicit," said the majjistrate. 
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" I charge the presner, yer worship, wid bein* the 
ringlader of a mns o' young rapparees who insulted 
the dignity o' the law in the person of wan of its rep- 
resentatives.'' 

** Who is the representative you allude to t " asked 
the magistrate 

"It's nivself, yer worship— Constable Doolittle, 
your humbfe sarvint — and the offinse was the whistlin' 
o* that jeering chune, so obnoxious to the ears of eveiy 
respectable mimber o' the constabulary — an air that 
has traison in* every bar of it — ^'tis called * Harvey 
Duff/ yer honor." 

** * Harvey Duff I ' O^h, indeed I Prisoner," said the 
magistrate, "just whistle that strain again, if you 
remember it, so that I may be enabled to judge for 
myself as to its treasonable qualities." 

Ned, who perceived ut once that the magistrate was 
in a quizzing humor, was onl)' too glad to comply, 
but before he had time to finisli the air every man, 
woman, boy, and girl in the crowded court-room was 
convulsed with laughter. The criers of the court 
having restored order, the magistrate with an assumed 
air of gravity proceeded : 

" Constable, was that the air of the rebel production 
to which you allude t " 

" Yes, yer honor." 

"Were you sober when the alleged offense was 
committed f" 

" As a judge, yer honor I " * 

" That's a niistiike, your worship," cried Nally. 

" A mistake I " 

" Yes, sir, au' I'd like to jog his memory." 

" Go on, Ned, refresh his memory if you can." 

"I will, sir. He's just after tellin' yer honor he 
was as sober as a judge," 

*• Yes ." 

" If he was sober, 3^our worship, how was it he kem 
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to fall into the green duck-pool and pot nearly 
smothered? Don't believe liim, sir, for at the time o' 
the whistlin' he was as dhrunk as a lord." 

" Have you any witnesses, Ned, to corroborate 
what you say 1 " asked the niHgistrate. 

** I have three o' thim here in tlie coort Tliere's 
Mick Lawlor, Dan Callaghan, and Pierce Joyce. 
They can prove that he was in the public house o' ihe 
WoU-Do^ dhrinkin' like a fish for more than an hour 
and a half. He med a dozen bottles o' Guintie.^'s 
disappear while he was there, to say ^nothing o' sun- 
dliry nog*rins o' hard stuff; so if he was sober after ail 
that he must have a pretty level head, yer Worship." 

The three witnesses already named Iiavinp testified 
on oath as to the truth of Ned Nally's statement^ the 
youthful prisoner was honorably acquitted. 

*' Constal)le Doolittle," said the niajristrate, " I shall 
make an example of you as far as it lies in my ])ower 
to do so. The removal of such men as you from the 
police-force is necessary in order to prevent the temple 
of justice from becoming a by-word and a scandal.** 

** Loner life t've," cried Ned. **I wish all the Irish 
magistrates wouhl take a leaf out o' your book. Yer 
a credit to the bench, so ye are; and as for you, 
Misther Doolittle," he adde(l, as he quitted the court, 
*' you've only yerself to blame fur payiu' so deai-ly 
for yer whistle." 
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Boss Cnsflfi stood Bompwhnt out of tlifi villnffe. It 
Iia(lbr(>n<].T.-i\iii<r f<>rceimiiif«, »i»d ilif plooinof 
its sliHflow wns alwavR nvoidpil hv tlieinimetiitite 
iiiliiiliitjiTits. An old prioi ystood jihoiit half :> mile from 
thecastla It was nii nhject of iiuicb curiosity, its old 
toiver lu'injr ooni)dpiel\- ovornin wiih ivy, so that 
onlv Iipre and llipi-p a iimin<r iiiittiesR, an angrle of 
pray ividl, or ilie carved figure of a siiint peered through 
its evergreen mantle. 
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Sir Phelim, the owner of Ross C«astle, had been a 
widower for more than fifteen years ; he was rich, ar- 
rogant, and uncharitable. His only child, Lady Eve- 
leen, a lovely girl of seventeen, was soon to approach 
the nuptial altiir as the bride of Sir Stanly Gore, although 
it was pretty generally known that the idol of her 
heart was a voung and ardent patriot, by tho name of 
Dermot O'F^arrel, to whom in a bappier hour, full of 
youthful fervor, she had pHglited her troth. The 
bridegroom of Sir Phelim's choice was after a consider- 
able period reluct;intly accepted by Eveleen, merely 
tliat she might avoid incurring her f(ixhei*'s displeasure ; 
although she gave him the solemn assurance that she 
was about to bestow her hand on one, while her 
heart was unalterably another's. 

For more than a year Eveleen had avoided society, 
and would often wander out alone in the hawthorn 
walk, where she would weep in silence and loneli- 
ness over the barbed sorrow that rankled in her souL 
Sometimes she would be seen late of an evening be- 
side the porch of the ohl priory. She became fervent 
in her devotions at church, but by degrees she slowh', 
but none the less surelv, be^fan to waste awav : the 
hectic bloom appeared, the eye became unnaturally 
bright — indeed, the ^rentle girl herself felt a firm con- 
viction tnat she was hastening to the tomb. 

One afternoon an old woman, habited in a patched 
and much faded hooded cloak, wended her way up 
the shady avenue towards the castle ; a boy aiuf girl 
walked beside her; the wan and pinched features of the 
little group bore unmistakable signs of starvation and 
fatigue. 

After reaching the neglected and moss-covered ste|)8 
leading to the hall door she hesitated for a moment, when 
Sir Phelim issued from an adjoining stable on horseback. 

** Now, then, you miserable old hag, what do you 
want here t " he roared. 
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'^Tlie blessin's o' the hungry and the fatlierless 
light on ye, Sir Phelim/' cried the mendicant 

*' When I ask your blessing it will be time enough 
to grant it,'' said his lordship. 

"This is the weddin' eve o' your angel-faced 
daughter; may the match be a happy wan, your 
lordship.** 

** Your good or bad wishes, old dame, don't amount 
to a pinch of snuff one way or the other," said Sir 
Plielim. 

"Lord Stanly Gore has riches, your lordship, so 
that your child is sure never to feel the pinch o' hun- 
ger like these little wans beside me ; maybe, sir, you'd 
order the servant to hunt me up a morsel in the kitchen 
for the poor children I " 

" My castle," cried Sir Phelim, " is not an asylum 
for be^rgai's." 

" Oh, sir, find a soft comer in your heart for the 
helpless." 

" Begone old beldame," 

" Give but a crust, an' we'll pray that luck an' grace 
mav attend fair Eveleen's weddin^j." 

" Once for all, you old pauper, I connnand you to 
quit my ground and* take your beggarly offspring 
with vou." 

" Heaven will reward ye, as you desarve, my 

!)roud lord — beggarly offsprings! Oh, my childher, 
las it come to this? loolc to your own child," she 
shrieked. " Ha, ha, did that nettle ye I I see your 
wine-flushed face is growin' pale — never mind my 
cn»atures — watch your own child — desolation has 
ovi^rtook the Ross family many an' many a time be- 
fore now — and I am no true prophet if it doesn't fall 
on you soon an' sudden for the words ye've used to 
nie — beprgJirly offsprings, indee<l I Look to your own ! 
Lord Gore's wealth can't cure the canker that is aitin' 
its WR}' into her young heiirt." There was a fearful 
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force of anguish visible in whnt she felt, hor brows 
were wildly dei)res8ed from their natural ])osition, her 
face became pale, her eyes glared upon Sir PheHu), and 
in a hissing whisper she coniinued : ** Yes, look to your 
own, to the bright young Evoleen, the light o* yoiur 
eyes, and wlien y« hear the banshee's wail, recollect^ 
sir, it follows the family. When ye see the fetch o* 
your child in the night an' hear tlie low, croon-liko 
funeral music, when the lily cheek is cold, an' the 
light o' the blue eye gone out, then maybe you'll bo 
sorry for the words ye used against the poor woman 
an' her beggarly offspring." 

She then retraced her pteps, muttering threats and 
imprecations as she left the castle ground. 

*' What did she mean by my daughter's fetch and 
the croon of the banshee 1 mused Sir Phelim. " Was 
it a prediction ? No, no ; merely a gypsy-like device 
to extort alms." 

At length the eventful ni^ht had amved. Jov and 
splendor seemed to reign supreme once more within 
the time-honored walls of lioss Castle, tlie noblest 
families of Ireland being represented at the nuptial 
banquet. The feast went on merrily ; Lord Stanly 
Gore, the illustrious bridegroom, however, took little 
notice of the company or entertainment; he scarcely 
tasted the banquet, but seemed absorded in the ad- 
minition of his bride. 

Sir IMielim IJoss told his best and longest anecdotes 
— and n(^ver had ho told tliem so well or with such 
great eiVect. 

Ann'd all tins revelry Lady Eveleen maintained a 
most singular grnvity ; her countenance assumed a 
deeper cnst of dejection as the evening advanced. 
Her father's humorous stories seemed only to render 
her the more uielancholy. 

After the bainquet the ball-room was thrown open. 
Eveleen, however, contrived to keep aloof from the 
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brilliant throng. The principal object of her attention 
was her aged confessor. At length, in order to escape 
tlie feverisli heat of the chamber, she withdrew to the 
balcony overlooking the garden. 

The jest and laugh grew less and less frequent as 
the ni^ht advanced. Eveleen, having returneu, threw 
herself wearily into a couch, and at once engaged the 
attention of the old priest Lowering clouds began to 
8te;il over the fair serenity of her brow. All this did 
not escape the notice of the company. Whispers and 
glances were accompanied by shrugs and dubious 
slmkes of the head ; their gayety was chilled by the 
unaccountable gloom of the bride. 

The hour of midnight was pealing solemnly from 
the steeple of the old priory — followed by a burst of 
heart-chilling and weird music, like the wild peal of 
the Ulican — which, while it lasted, appeared to fill the 
auditors with bewilderment The next moment a 
figure resembling the bride glided from the balcony 
into the chamber. 

** Eveloen ! ^ cried Sir Phelim, advancing as if to 
embrace his child, but the fi<rure stood no longer there 
— the apparition had vanished. 

** What unearthly mummery is this ?" he continued, 
turning to the astonished guests. " Where is my 
daujrhter f ^ 

** Behold her there ! " said the venerable priest, in- 
dicatinj; the couch, on which the wretched father saw 
but tile rigid form of tlie youthful bride, pale,cold 
and motionless as marble. 

** She is dead ! " said the priest ** Her saintly soul 
is now beyond the unhallowe^l reach of earthly cre<a- 
tures. You besought me, against Heaven's will, to 
pronounce her nuptial benediction, but a higher power 
than yours has ordained that I should read her burial 
prayer.'* 
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eORD Prosper was the richest landowner from Cork 
, to Dublin; he was noted throupfhout the entire 
province for his charitable deeds. The sick and needy 
never applied to him for succor in vain. Neil, his un- 
cle, was steward of the estate, and his nephew, Brian, 
his only sister's son, an orphan, was his private secre- 
tary and constiint attendant, for Lord JProsper loved 
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hismepliew and regarded him with the fondness of a 
father. 

N<*il, the steward, linted young lirian, feeling that, 
. should he succeed to tlie Prosper estate, his own son 
would be forever deprived of the rich acres which lie 
jiad so long imagined as his by right of inherit- 
ance. 

Day and night he meditated and plotted how lie 
mijrht cause Lord Prosper to discard Brian. 

One evening, havin;r hit ujmn a scheu»e, he entered 
Lord Prosi)er's study during tlie youn«j secretary's ab- 
sence. 

" Are you busy, n)y lord? " he asked. 

** No, Neil," reidied Lord Prosper, ** what is your 
wish f "" 

"Pm afeerd, my lord, to bn^ak it to ye," answered 
Neil, with a face of assume<l distre.ss. 

*' Whv, wluu evil ti<iin<r.s have von to connnunicate? " 

*' Hush, spake low, your lordsliip ; where's young 
Brian 
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** I believe h(» went boatino* on the lake." 

** I'm glad In's back is turned, my lord, for what I 
liave to tell vc wouKhi't be iiattcrin' to him." 

** How," exclaimed Lord ProspiM', ** d;;:'c you whis- 
per one word of reproacii againjst Brian, my devoted 
nephew ? " J 

'*Ah, sir, it gnoves me sorely to ]>ain you, but 
wouldn't I be an undutiful stew^nl if I stood quiet an' 
li.«tened to vour ^ood name bein' vilified without 
puttin' vou on vour guard i " 

•* Speak on, Neil." 

** Och, sir; Pd as lieve cut me tongue out as spake 
disparagin' words agin young Brian, but there's no 
Ijelp {iiv it Jooty nmst be done." 

** lianish your scruples, Neil, and proceed." 

*' Tell me wan thing, your lordship." 

*' Name it" 
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" Will ye keep what I'm goin' to tell you to your- 
self?" 

" Certainly, if you desire it" 

** Oh, my dear, kind master," began Neil, "but 
isn't this a wicked, desatefiil, world, entirely I " 

" Never mind the world," rejoined his lordship. 
" Let me hear your secret at once. The moon is ris- 
ing, so I must soon ride over to the lake-house." 

" You place great confidence in Brian, your lord- 
ship ? " 

** Yes, the most implicit Wliy do you ask!" 

" I am sorry, sir, to upset your blinc^ confidence." 

" What do yon mean by tliat ? " cried his lordship, 
excitedly. " Explain yourself, <ind quickly, too." 

" Och, master, don't let the blue blood o' the proud 
Prospers swell your temples like that, or I'll not be 
able to spake another word." 

" You have thrown out dark hints about my nephew 
and—" 

'*AndI can justify them," interrupted the steward. 
*' In tlie first ])lace, he defamed the fair name of 
your lordship, you that always trated him like a 
son — " 

** Neil, can what you say be true? " 

** I wish I could say it was false, your lordship ; he 
is continually speakin' ill o' you before his boon com- 
panions, and especially of your habit o' starin' at peo- 
le; he says your lordship has an evil eye in your 
lead, an' that it's like poison to him whenever he is 
comp'^lled to look you in the face." 

" Tlie scoundrel ! " exclaimed his lordship. *' Neil, 
if you but prove the truth of what you tell me, you 
shall not go unrewarded." 

"I think," said Neil, "t)ie simplest way to test him 
would be when he sits down to his desk in your study 
to- morrow. Just ask him, your lordship, for a loan 
of his pen for a minit, then keep your eye on him, and 
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if you see him turn liis head nway while handin* ye 
the pen, tliat will be proof positive thathe slandera ye 
when he kuows yeVe not near at hand to give him 
the lie.** 

"Very well, Neil/' said his lordship. " To-morrow . 
your plan shall be adopted/' 

On the same evening: the steward accosted Brian on 

' his return from the lake and spoke kindly to him, pro- 

fessin^iff as a near relative, to warn him how nearly he 

was about to lose the good wishes of Lord Prosper 

* and perhaps forfeit his succession to the estfitc. 

" Ah, Brian, my poor fellow ! " said he, with a fawn- 
ing smile, " Fm towld on good authon'ty that the 
slightest glance o' your eye is sorely displeasing to 
Lord Prosper. It's whispered that he manes to re- 
move ye from your present situation." 

** If what 3^e say be true, Neil, I may consider my- . 
self a ruined man. I am sure, I have always served 
my uncle faithfully. What cjxn be his motive? " 

** I know, Brian, tliero's not an atom o' foundation 
for his suspicions, but he thinks ye mane him no 
good." 

" But how can I convince him of his error ? Can 
you advise me, Neil ? " 

"There is wan way out o' the hobble," replied the 
steward. " Your uncle says there's something evil 
abort the flash o' your eye, and that it distresses him 
to look at you whenever he is forced to convarse with 
ye. Now, to avoid this annoyance, Brian, just be ad- 
vised by me, and when his lordship spakes to ye, no 
matter what order he may give, ye obey him without 
a complaint, and quietly turn your glance away from 
him at the same time, an' he'll see by that you're doin' 
your best to plaze him. Now, I've instructed you, 
Brian, will you obey me ? " 

"I shall carry out your instructions to the letter, 
good Neily" exclaimed the youth. 
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The next morning Brian was busily enga<^ed at his 
desk in Lord Prosper's study, when his uncle request- 
ed him to hand him his pen for a moment. He at 
once obeyed, and, while doing so, turned away his 
face as if to escape Lord Prosper's glance. 

** Ungrateful villain ! ^ cried his uncle, at the same 
time striking the youth on the breast ; " my eyes are 
opened at last; ingrate, quit my sight. 1 thought to 
have made you my heir, but never let me see your 
face again." 

Po<.r Brian passed from the hall with a heavy heart, 
amid the jeers and scoffs of liis former friends. 

" Neil," said Lord Prosper, shortly after hi.H 
nephew's departure, " I intend to engage your son to 
supply the place of Brian. I also wish, old friend, 
that you would counsel me how I may rid myself of 
this tnu'tor." 

" What, is it to do away wid Brian for good, ye 
mane ?" 

" Yes ; that is my meaning," replied Lord Prosper. 

" The safest and asiest way to do that, your lord- 
ship, I think, would be the miller's tmp " 

. ** The miller's trap. I do not comprehend you." 

"Not far from the lake house, your lordship, is an 
owld, decayed mill on the edge of a noisy strame. It 
is whispered about among the simple-minded people 
that the miller has dalin's wid evil spirits; be tiiat as 
it may, my lord, there is a trap in the floor o' tlie mill, 
that whoever stands on it is never seen alive aj^^ain 
after he once sinks through it into the water below ; 
it is called the death-trap. Pm towld poor Maurice 
Gai-\'ey, the rovin' peddler, whose body wns found 
among some wather-rushes about five years ago, met 
his death through the same trap. So, I think if you 
wor to send a bit o' writin' signed wid your lordship's 
name, biddin' the miller to coax to the trap the tirst 
man that calls on him to-morrow moruin' to ask liim 
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wlietlier he obeyed your lordsliiiys order, would settle 
the matter .it once." 

" It*8 a terrible scheme, Neil" 

" It's a scheme that won't fail, your lordship. So 
write to the miller at wanst, and I'll bring Brian to 
you for his instructions." 

Lord Prosper liaving* resolved to carry out the foul 
plot of his steward, innnediatcly dispatched a trusty 
messenger to the miller, and the same ni^ht he saw 
his nephew, whom he directed to call at the old mill 
shorth' after sunrise to inquire of the miller " whether 
he had performed his lord8hi|)'s will." 

Brian rose from his slcei)less couch long before 
sunrisei and hastened tq perform his mission, hoping 
by this means to regain his uncle's good will. As he 
wended his way with a heavy heart, the sound of the 
matin bell from a neighboring chapel arrested his 
step. The tones of the bell secured to bring j)eace to 
his troubled mind, and he turned from his ))ath 
toward the wayside chapel, which he entered and 
oifered up his prayers and thanksgiving with fervor 
and devotion. But as the service was e:idinir the 
fatigue he had undergone disposed him to rest himself, 
so he sat himself down in the porch of the chapel and 
fell asleep. 

** Poor youth," said the good priest, as he passed 
through the porch, ** yon look weary and careworn ; 
sleep on ; no one shall disturb you." 

When lie awoke the sun was going down in the 
heaven. 

Xeil was as slee])less during the night as poor Brian, 
and his anxiety drove liim early Irom his bed, and 
suffered him not to be at j)eace all day. Now, when 
it was noon the steward could no longer remain 
in the csistle, so he hastened to the mill and demanded 
of the miller "whether he had performed Lord 
Prosper's will I " 
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"Not yet,'* cried the miller with a hoarse voice; 
" but niver fear, my friend, Vll 8oon do the business 
as dane as a whistle." 

With tliese words he seized Neil in his iron grasp 
and hurried hiui toward the trap. 

*' What are you doin', frond miller. Shure, Fm not 
the man, I'm his lordship's steward." 

" I don't c^re if you wor his lordship himself. • Ye 
have only wan nnnit to live, so, if ye have a short 
prayer, ye better say it at wanst." 

" Listen to me, I beseech ye," cried Neil ; " it is 
his lordship's un^i*at«ful nephew, an' not me, tliat is 
doomed for the trap." 

"I know my orders," replied the Miller; *' you're 
the first man that has come here to-day to ask me 
whether I performed Lord Prosper's will, so step on 
to the trap, for whining won't save ye. Ye needn't 
struggle, my bucko ; I have ye as tight as if ye was 
in a vise — that's it, ha I ha I There ye go, snug to 
the bottom, never to show your purty nose above 
ground again ; ho ! ho ! " he chuckled ; " 'tis done at 
last — Lord Prosper's will is done." 

And so perished the plotting steward. It was past 
noon when Brian awoke, and the sun was going down 
in it's course. 

" Alas ! " cried Brian, " my ruin is now complete. 
I have delayed to perform my uncle's will. Perchance 
it will now be too inte ! " 

He proceeded with haste to the old mill. When he 
beheld the miller he inquired anxiously whetlier he 
had performed Lord Prosper's will. 

" Musha, faix, an' I have, my boy, and without 
botchin' it, either. Cast your eyes through that 
peephole in the floor and you'll see his lifeless body." 
** Whose body?" asked Brian, aghast with fear. 
The miller then told him all he had been ci^m- 
manded, and how Neil, coming fii*st to tlie mill, had 
been thrust down the ti*ap. 
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Brian fell on Lis knees, clasped his hands, and 
offered up a }ie<irtfelt prayer. He then bade the miller 
farewell and returned to his uncle's castle. 

" What ! " cried Lord Prosper, as Brian entered the 
Btudv; "have you not been to the mill?" 

"Indeed, my lord," replied Brian, "I have been 
there; but before I saw the miller your will had been 
performed." 

*• Performed t " rejoined Lord Prosper, " how per- 
formed? Neil, my steward, is he not here?" 

"No, my lord. His lifeless body lies beneath the 
death-trap of the old mill. The niiller obeyed your 
orders. The steward is dead, find I have ejscaped. 
But tell me, why did you contrive such a dreadful 
death for your poor nephew? You know that I 
always loved and served you devotedly." 

After explaining to each other the vile deceit of Neil, 
tlie undermining steward. Lord Prosper was proud to 
acknowledge Brian as his true and faithful nephew, 
and heir to his vast estate. Brian enjoyed a happy, 
long life, and paid many a visit to the little wayside 
chapel, where he rendered thanks to Heaven for his 
miraculous escape from the miller's trap. 
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Don't be contlirary, 
With an IrUli fuiry, 
Or I declare lio 

Won't regard yoa much ; 
Btit be compliilsjint 
Wlien that lie's iidjacont. 
And he'll use 3011 dacent 

If you merit Euch. 

p^HE cliiricaiin is a little old man with a wrinkled 
\t3 countenance in an aniiqitatvd dress; his pt:i- 
green coat is adorned with l:iry:e Imttmiti, and lie seeiiia 
to take a perfect delig'ht in Iinving' large metal shoe- 
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buckles. He wcare a cocked lint in the ancient 
French style. He employs liiuiself in mokinjf slioes, 
nt the 8;une time wliistling a tune. If lie is snrjnised 
by man wliile thus engajfcd lie lias the power of van- 
ishing; if he c^n contrive to make the mortal turn his 
eyes from him even for an instant. 

He ])08se8ses a knowledge of hidden treasures, but 
he does not discover them till he is pressed to the ut- 
most. He csuTies a small leathern purse with a shil- 
ling, M'hich, however oftt^n he may pay it away, always 
returns, and which is called the lucky shilling (Spre- 
mi-Skillenagh). But perho])s the cluricann we have 
to deal with at present may ho more satisfactorily 
accounted for in a tradition which I had the pleasr.re 
of hearing from one Connie Shaiiahan. Here it is in 
alniost his own words : 

" To judge by yer looks, sir ," said Connie, " I'd . 
say ye wor a mighty knowledgeable man. So, of 
coorse, ye must have heard o' the cluricaun before ? " 

Never, Connie," said I. 

Is it possible ? D'ye tell me so ? Well, well, think o' 
that ! Arnih, then, isn't it remarkable how some peo- 
])le's education is so scandalously neglected ! Well, 
sir, little Jimmy liranigan, the siuiggest fnrmer in 
this j)arish, owes every acre he's got to the good for- 
tune he had wan time in findin' out the hidin' place of 
a cluriciuin. Only for that, he wouldn't be the pros- 
]>ero\is man he is to-day, for now he can go about in 
ins buckskins, and his blue body-coat, sittin' in his 
high saddle like a gentleman farmer ; but, troth, sir, 
before he bad the good luck to ketch the snme cluri- 
caun ye wouldn't give six pence for all belonging to 
liim, for, though he was always a hard workin', indus- 
thrious little man, he had one great weakness, he was 
too fond o' the dhrop, and every penny he could earn 
was 8j>ent in Andy Duffy's shebeen of a Saturday 
nigbti when his week's work was done. 
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** So that, wlien Monday momin' kem round, poor 
Jimmy wonldn't be able to scrape tog-ether the price 
of a pipe o' tobakky. But just h>ok at him to-day. 
ril go bail he can show a bijrger bank account than 
any other man from this to liimself. He was always 
arollifkin', good-natured little man ; .even in his ])Oor- 
estdays, there never wais anything nagerly about him 
at all ; and he was so light-hearted that no wan 
could put him out o' timper. 

" The first time he ever appeared lowspirited was 
when owld Ned Gallagher refused to allow him to 
many the fair young Aggy — an' it was a pity, for 
Aggy Galhigher loved Jimmy in spite of his j)Overty, 
but Ned, her father, was always a purse-pnuid man, 
and. of co<u'so, forbid the nuitch. Now^ Jimmy, like 
many nu)re of us,had often heerd o' the cluricann ihat 
was well known to make his home in the owld ruin o* 
Castle Coonaij-h — and since he found his love for the 
girl of his heart was thrown away on account of his 
lack of goold to stock a farm, he couldn't sleep a 
wink. 

** The spade, the plough, or the field had no more 
charm for i)oor Jinimy Branigan ; all his thoughts were 
fixed on the cluricaun; day and night he used to 
wan<ler jound the ruins of Castle Coonaifh. Some- 
times he'd be seen climbin' tiie ivy wall for all the 
world like a squirrel, peepin' into every nook and 
crevice ; other times he would fancy he heard the tap- 
j)in' o' the fairy man's hammer, and every soun<l of it 
wjis like a note o' sweet music to his ear. And a<:fain, 
he would hear him in the higli arched windows above 
his head, where the crows build tlicir nesU^, and maybe 
the next minit he'd be scramblin' up the crumbliu' 
stone-stairs, and then he'd hear a jeerin' laugh, or a sly 
chuckle, as nuich as to say, * Don't you wish you 
coiihl find me? ' 

" Well, sir, wan fine afternoon in Summer, as good 
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luck *ucl have it, aft^r many a weary hour's search, 
Jimm}**8 eye happened to li^^ht on my bowld little 
rogue of a cluricaun, just as lie was snugly isated on 
his hunkers in a part o' Castle Coonagh that did sar- 
vice in the owldcn times as a fireplace. Yis, indeed, 
tliere was the little chap, as busy as a bee, hanmierin* 
away at a weesliy bit of a brogue that wouldn't fit the 
fut of a tomtit, an' singin' away the whole o' the time 
as merry as a cricket. Jimmy, well knowin' the cute- 
ness o' the thief, niver lifted his eye from him, for if 
he did the cimrm would vanish, and, faix, so wouhl the 
chiricaun. But as long as Jimmy's eyes w>is on him 
nothing could move him. At last the little fox, think- 
in' to thiow Jiumiy off the scint, sez: 

"*How8 the health, Jiumiy agra?' 

" * Never was betther,' sez Jimmy. 

" * Ye've raison to be thankful/ siz the little chap. 

" *So I am,' siz Jiumiy, ketchin' howld o' the cluri- 
cann by the nap o' the neck an' squeeziu' his fingers 
round him as tif^ht as a vise* 

" * D'ye mane to strangle me I' siz the cluricaun. 

** * What an omadhaun I'd be ! ' siz Jimmy. ' No, no, 
my little man, you're too precious for that. I wouldn't 
harm ye for the world ; it cost me too much time an' 
labor to catch ve, for that' 

" * Jimmy, I'm feered there's something troublin' ye,' 
siz the little fellow. 

" * Is there now I ' siz Jimmy. 

"*Av coorse there is; you're hreakin' your heart 
• since ve lost the smile of A<rsrv Gallndier." 

" * What a conjurer ye are ! ' siz Jiuuny. 

" * It's truth I'm tellin',' siz the other, * for I c«in spy 
a tear glistenin' in your e3*e this minit.' 

" * Sorrow matther, I'll be able to dhry that tear 
when your little fair}^ship points me out the spot where 
the pot o' goold is hid.' 

'^ ' bhurei if the goolden treasure is hid as ye seem 
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to think it is, Jimmy my man, it's not my fault, but 
your own.' 

" * I don't comprehend ye,' siz Jimmy. 

" * ril make it ics clear as day t'ye,' siz the brogue- 
mender. * You had always the name o' bein' a hard- 
workiu' man, without wan lazy bone in your 
body.' 

'* * Yes, indeed, an' very little I'm the better for it,* 
siz Jimmy. 

" * You've only yourself to blame, Jimmy Branigan. 
You had the same chance to better your condition as 
ould Ned Gallagher, but he, like a sensible man, stuck 
fast to his treasure, while you, a simpleton, put yours 
into the till of Andy Duffy's shebeen. Kvery coin 
that you had to sweat for went to support Duffy in a 
life of aise, while you had to live from haiul to mouth. 
So my advice to you is this : Keep away from Duffy's 
shebeen, and you'll never need my assisUuice to hunt 
up buried treasures.' 

" ' Advice is chape,' siz Jimmy, * but you're my pres- 
ner till ye fill my pockets wid goold.' 

** * It would be asier to fill a sieve with wather,' siz 
the duricaun. 

** * Ye've too much chat,' siz Jimmy. * Be quick an* 
show me where to search for the crock of yellow 
boys.' 

** * Ye nn'ght as well search for your grandmother^s 
needle in a bottle o' straw,' siz. the cluricaun. 

** * Will ye do as I bid ye ? ' siz Jinmiy. 

** ' Lave loose my neck,' siz the other. 

" * ril not liberate ye till ye tell me where the treas- 
ure is' 

** * Very well,' siz the schamer; ' then I'm yer pres- 
ner for lite.' 

" * Don't provoke me, ye thievin' midge,' siz Jimmy, 
losin' his timper. 

** * Ye desarve credit for yer perseverance,' siz the 
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cluricann, ' so Til make a prosperous man o' ye. D'ye 
»ee that bipf, square stone covered wid weeds over there, 
at the b.ick o' the dhr}' well I' 

" * I do, of cooi*se/ siz Jimmy. 

" * Well, that stone is loose, so do you go over an* 
just stoop down an' lift up wan end of it, an' I'll wager 
any money j'ou'll be surprised. Go on, I tell ye. 
This is exactly the time to uncover it, for I see the 
ino«uibeams through the broken walls beginnin' to 
shine on the lake beyant.' Well, sir, wid that Jimmy 
goes over to the square stone and bends down with- 
out dhraniin' of any decaite, when, Whool the little 
mpparee slips through his fingers like a fly an' let out 
a roar of a laugh that shook the owld walls of Castle 
Coonagh. 

** Poor Jimmy niver got such a takin' in in all his bom 
davs before. Just as fortune held out her fist to him, 
away she flew, as she very often does, the decaiver 
lavin' bim in the lurch as poor and helpless as 
ever. 

** On his way out of the castle he began to pondher 
on the advice he got 

•* * What did the cluricaun mane about me puttin' 
my tre^isure into Andy Duffy's till?' siz he to him- 
i^elf. 

•* Begannies, sir, the upshot was, he couldn't banish 
them words from his mind, they got rooted there so 
firmly. An' soon after the harem-scarem, poteen-lov- 
in', jovial Jimmy Bmnnigan changed into a quiet, 
sober, discreet, steady-goin' man, an' in the course of 
three years there wasn't a more thrivin' farmer in the 
parish. 

** And it's only a short time ago since he got owld 
Gallagher's consint to many the beautiful Aggy. 
And why ? Because he had a bigger account in the 
Munstlier Bank than his father-in-law. Still, he is not 
asUaoied to tell ye it's the little fairy brogue-mender 
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A Bansha peeler went ont one day 

On duty an' pathrolIin\ 0; 
He met a goat upon the way. 

Who seemed to be a sthrollin', 0. 
Bayonet fixed, he sallied forth, 

And caught him by the weuzand, 0, 
An' thundered out an oath that he 

Would send him to Now Zealand, 0. 

—Old IrUh Song. 

'LTHOUGH you have heard and read tales of 
niiglity heroes, ancient and modern, ahout love, 
murder, war, shipwrecks and what not. Til g^o 
bail, sir, you haven't listened to a tale <»f a goat very 
often. 

And that's the sum and substance of tlio anecdote I 
am jroincr to Xvw vour i)atience with* When we lived 
at the foot of the Kilwortli Mountains we had a little 
g^oat in tlie family. Her name was Jinnio, and a 
friskier little creature of an animal never live*! than 
the same Jinnie. Indeed, she was the very life o* the 
house, so much so, in fact, that the chihlren were 
spoilt with her ; or, to speak properly, I believe it was 
she that was s|)oilt by the chihlren. 

In troth, little Jinnie w.is a treasure, and repaid me 
tenfold for whatever bit o' trouble I had in the rearing 
of her, for there wasn't a day passed over our head 
that we couldn't calculate on at least two quarts o' 
fresh goat's milk. 
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At nigflit, before we went to bed, we were in the 
Iiabit of tying her to a tree in a small orcluird at the 
back o' the house. We left tlie tether lon^ enough, so 
that she might have all the fling we tliought was 
necesnary, and then at daybreak, when we'd release 
lier, away she would leap over the orchard wall, and 
off sheM go foraging for herself, and as there is no 
lack of vegetation around Kilworth, being as fertile a 
81)ot as you'd find in the County o' Cork, Jinnie never 
wont hungry. 

She got her little pickings sometimes along the - 
given hedges and the clover fields, and • sometimes 
gheM wander througli the Beech grove, and very often 
nheVl make herself at home on a little shabby patch 
that joined the constabulary baiTacks. It didn't matter 
a straw to Jimiie, so long as she wasn't seen by the 
peelei'a, for she was as cute as a fox in that respect, 
and at the least si<ifn of dannrer she'd turn to the riffht 
about and off she'd be with the speed of a race horse. 

Though she was ))layfnl as a kitten, slie had her 
temper, um>. She wouldn't let the children go too far 
with their tneks ; troth, nuiny's tlie pucking she gave 
little Jerrv when he W4)uld be plaguing her too much, 
thougli when she meant mischief we could always tell 
by her antics, for she would rear up on her hind legs, 
elevate her fore*feet, sliake her liead, point her horns, and 
look dag^^ers at h<>r tormentors. That was the goat's 
danger signal, which was as much as to say: ** The 
sooner you stop j'our tricks and double the distance 
between \\»y the less sore bones vou1l hsive, my jewels," 
and the children were never slow at taking the hint, 
either, for off tiu»y would scamper, pell-mell, as if a 
great mad bull was after them. 

It wiu> during the famous year of " 67," when the 
Government was so greatly alarmed about the mys- 
terious movements of the Fenians, that Jinnie made 
lieniclf more conspicuous than usual, for, though only a 
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goat, she i)la5^e(l at that troublesome time wliat was 
thought to be a most prominent part. Tlie Cnrfew act, 
as you may remember, was in vogue then, or manial hiw 
as it is better known, which meant that ever} (h>or 
should be ch)se(l, ami no decent man, woman, or child 
should appear abroad after sunset under pain of aiiTest 
and imprisonment. Now you may be sure that such 
a law was very cruel and inconvenient for a great 
many honest people ; it was doubly so to our family, 
for my husband at the time kept a little grocery shop; 
we had a license to sell porter as well, but while the 
martial law hung over the country like a big dark 
cloud we daren't sell even a half ounce o* tobacco 
after the suu went down behind the Kilworth Moun- 
tains. 

The whole country at the time was honeycombed 
with Hrirish soldiers, and reports would be often flying 
about, telling how the Fenians had surrounded and 
made a seizure of arms in such and such a constabu- 
lary barracks, leaving the peelers with nothi!)g but 
their bare uniform. And, troth, I used to be delighted 
when rd hear such good news, for I beHeve one half 
of the peelers in Ireland are more bitter to thfir own 
countrymen than the red-coated foreignei*s. But be 
that as it may, our trade was near)}' ruined betweeu 
military and constabulary, and dear knows what else. 

In the police biirracks, which wasn't a stone's tin-ow 
from us, theie was a sergeant in charge named 
Pickets, who had his evil eye on our place for a long 
time, and all because we sympntlnze<l with tlu^ patriots 
and would willingly shed our blood for the sake o' the 
glorious old cause. P\)r that very rejKson he tried all 
he could to get a chance to revoke our license, but we 
never committed ourselves so far as to put it in his 
power to do so. He would even send some of his 
men, after the hour allowed by law to keep open, and 
they would pretend to bo tipsy and try and coax us 
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tlirough tlie key-liole to let tliem in, but we were wily 
enou;^h for them, for we knew all they wanted was a 
chantto to sell tlie pass on us to the sergeant And 
another thing: the same gentleman had a strong hatred 
against Jinnie for wandering near the baiTacks, and 
because she would alwavs give liim the slip when he 
would attempt to catcli fier. He vowed he'd be even 
with UK, and as he could see our house from the bar- 
rark-windows, lie never had hib eye off it. 

Bur one night he got a grip on us at last, as he 
thought. It was in this way: on the very day before, 
there was a report sent in to Kilworth, that in a cer- 
tain villa^^e the Fenians luxd made a raid on the con- 
stabulary barracks and seized upon every gun and 
I>ayouer, leaving the peelei*s powerless. Well, when 
the news of the seizure reached Kilworth, the sergeant 
and his men were uneasy in their minds for the whole 
of that day. I believe the striking of a match would 
have been enough to send them flying away in fear 
like a flock of crows. Every caution was used — re-en- 
forcements were brought — till the barracks was as 
well protected against .issault as Dublin Castle. 

Tlie hall was filled with peelers armed from top to 
toe ; each side of the stair-case was strongly guarded. 
In the yard, at the back of the barrncks, was another 
of the Royal Irish, acting as sentinel, with the strictest 
orders to give the alarm even if he heard a mouse 
8timng. While the peelers were in dread the people 
o* the village were tickled to de.ath, laughing in their 
sleeve at the groundless fears of each uniformed Cor- 
bogue. So wlien nightfall jxrrived the ban-acks were 
securely locked, and each peeler commanded by the 
sergeant to stand firmly at his post and not to budge 
an inch until he himself should give the word. It was 
a fine, warm night; indeed, I can never forget it. Of 
course, there wasn't a peeler to be seen abroad that 
night, as they were all ou duty inside the barracks ; 
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SO you may be sure some of the lively boys took ad- 
vantixge of their absence and enjoyed themselves to 
tlieir lieait's content, in spite of the mai*tial law. 

Well, sir, just about 12 o'clock that same night a 
knock was heard at tlie front door of the constabulary 
barracks. At tlie sound of it, the sentry who was on 
guard at the' back door turned as white as a sheet and 
trembled like an aspen leaf. In he rushed tlu'ough the 
liall, lialf dead with fear. " Sergeant," says he, out 
of breath. ** Well, what's up ? " says the sergeant, in 
afriglitened whisper. " I'm afeerd 'tis nil up with us," 
says the other, " for the barracks is surrounded." 
" D'ye .tell me so ? " says the serge.int, shaking from 
heaa to feet. " Now, men," says he, "look to your 
anris. An' remember, 'tis the Fanians you have to 
cope with. So keep a cool Jiead every man o' ye, or 
they won't lave one of us alive." After that a body 
miglit hear a pin drop, everything was so solemn and 
silent, when all of a sudden a second knock came to 
the hall door. 

" Wliisht," says the sergeant, **d'ye hear thatt 
Don't let one o' ye open your mouths as you value 
your lives." Stillness reigned in the hall once more. 
At last the sergeant plucked up sufficient courage to 
stoop down ana put his lips to the keyhole. "Who's 
there? " says he in a voice that wasn't loud enough to 
wake a weasel. After getting no answer he strai<rht- 
ened himself and began nuittenng about something, 
^ when his nerves were suddenly shocked by hearing a 
third knock at the door. After thinking for awhile he 
turned to the peeh*rs and savs : " Boys, 'tis a desper- 
ate venture, but I'll do it It niay be death to some of 
us, but as j)uhlii' functionaries an' loyal subj^^cts we 
must fulfil our jooty, no niatter what the risk may be. 
Open the door an' make it snrve nie as a shield ; for I'll 
close myself in agin the wall with it, and howld fast 
to it; for, you know, 'twould only demoralize yez if 
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you allowed your lader to be kilt at the openm* o* the 
fray. So now, when I open the hall door, do you all 
o* ye fii'e away that minit, an' give these Fenian Rap- 
parees the benefit o' your guns. Riddle them ; don't 
spare one o' them." 

The next moment the hall door was opened and out 
rushed the peelei's over the threshold and each man 
with his finger on the trigger of his rifle. 'Twas a 
bright starlight night One could see every tree and 
stone and stream and ditch as clear as day, but there 
ivasn*t a single Fenian to be seen, high or low. In- 
stead of the Fenians, however, what should catch the 
eye of the armed peelers, but my bold littte* Jinnie, 
picking and munching away as unconcerned as you 
please on a little bit of a gi*een patch not far from the 
door of the bairack. 

They could see through it all then — that it was the 
tips of the goat's horns that gave the three mysterious 
knocks at me door. They gave chase to her, but they 
might as well try to catcli a sky-rocket or a flash of 
lightning. Well, if ever there was a raging madman 
When the false alarm was discovered, that man was the 
sergeant He cursed like a ti'ooper, an' vowed ven- 
geance on myself an' the goat, an' threatened to pro- 
secute us. He kept his word, too, for after a few days 
I was summoned to put in an appearance at the Petty 
Sessions Court 

And the sitting magistrate that day, who was an old, 
retired colonel, happened to be the mirest and kindest- 
hearted man on the bench. 

"Well, sergeant," says he, "what's your charge 
against Mrs. O'Brien ? " 

" I've no charge in particular against the woman, 
your worship," says the sergeant. 

" Indeed ! " says the judge. Explain yourself." 

" My charge is not against Mrs. O'Brien at all, your 
Honor, but her goat" " Oh, ho," says the magistrate. 
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with a smile, " The peeler and tlie goat, eh ? I thought 
that was ancient history by this time," says he, allud- 
ing to the old song of that name. " Well, what has 
Mrs. 0'Brien*8 goat been doing!/* ** She's an annoy- 
ance, your woi-ship," says the sergeant " Spe<ak to the 
point, sir. What was the goat's offense ? " says the 
magistrate. " Slie's a nuisance, sir," says the sergeant 
** In regard to that,'* says tlie magisti-ate, " I think it 
is a toss up between you and the defendant ; but where 
is shot Why is the goat not here to defend herself t" 
With that, the whole court were splitting their sides 
laughing at the sergeant's expense. The rogue, you 
see, was afraid to speak the truth, for fear of makin' a 
laughing stock of himself and his men, but I up and 
told the magistrate the whole liistory of the false ahirm 
from beginning to end, and the consequence was that 
tlie case was dismissed. 

The sergeant and the rest of the village constabulary' 
were ridiculed for their cowardice in mistaking Jennie 
for the Fenians. After that the goat's reputation spread 
far and near, till it reached the city of Cork itself, but 
the poor little creature didn't long survive her celebri- 
ty. One night as usual we tied her to a tree in the or- 
chard, but her tether happened to be a little bit too 
long, so, in leiiping on top of the wall during night, she 
must have overreached herself, for we found her the 
next morning cold and st^uk, dangling from the end of 
the rope against the outside of the orchard wall. 

Indeed, that was a sorrowful day for me, for I don't 
believe I could cry more bitterly over the loss of one 
of my own children than I did over the remains of poor 
little Jinnie, the goat 
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18 Christmas eve — the night is cold and clean 
The moonbeams dance fantastically upon the 
frozen snow. Near the foot of the hill adjacent 
to the town of Macroom, in tlie County Cork, stood 
nn old-fashioned cottage, toward which an aged, white- 
haired man, apparently a mendic^mt, is wending his 
way. At short intei*vals he stops suddenly, gazing for 
an instant over the hedge side, where the moon is 
ginning through the leafless, snow-covered trees; 
advancing a few paces, he stops once more before a 
ruined tower, fast crumbling to decay. 

" God bless the dear old land-marks," he murmured ; 
" many and many a time have I stood beside you in 
my dreams, when the great ocean rolled between us ; 
at last, like the load-stone that attracts the needle, you 
have brought the wanderer back. O sweet Inisfail, 
tlie sm.illest blade of giMss that gi-ows in your green 
<lc;lls is a million times more precious to me than all 
the wealth and grandeur I have seen on foreign 
»l lores.'* 

Having reached the cottage already alluded to, he 
wjis met at the door by a till, well-built, venerable- 
hwiking man. 

'' God save all here," said the traveller, as he crossed 
the threshold. 

" The same to you, good man," was the reply ; 
'' but you look faded and cowld. Sit down and warm 
yourselfl" 
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" Can you give me shelter for a short time t ^ asked 
the stranger. 

^'I can, or for a long time, if you need it — though 
not very long, now I come to remember, for in a few 
weeks I won't be able to call this house my own. 
Isn't tliat the truth, Mary ? " he added, looking at his 
wife, wlio sat busily plying her needle near a bright 
turf- fire. 

'' It is, indeed, the bitter tmth ; may God in His 
mercy protect us," said his wife. 

*'And how long have you lived in this cozy 
cottage I " asked the stranger. 

" Fifty years, sir. My father built it I married 
the good wife you see beside me in it I reared a 
big family in it, but they're scattered far away from 
us, in distant countries. Some of them, I'm afeerd, 
I'll never see again. Our oldest boy I've not heard 
from in ten yeai's. He was sent into penal servitude 
for tlie part he took in the * rising* of '67.'* 

'*What is his name I" 

" Kedmond O'Hara," answered the old man; ** but 
in troth, if I go on in tliis way, I'll be disgracing the 
))roud owld name of our family. Forgive me, sir, 
but on this good Christmas eve my mind is wandering, 
or I would have given you the cead miUefailthc before 
this; here, sir," he continued, as he produced a jug 
and glass; "a taste o' this will add new life to you. 
It's tine, strong punch. It's not often we take it, 
except on festivals like this. Drink it off, sir, 'twill 
sarve to pass the time over, while the good woman 
prepares the supper." 

** Here's wishing ye both a merry Christmas," said 
the traveller. 

" I am sorry we can't offer you the luxuries that we 
could once afford,". said the host, *' but it is useleti^ 
to fret over spilt milk. Here, take a whiff o' this 
owld dhudeeuj 'twill help to banish sad thoughts," 
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" Before I light my pipe," said the stranger, " I wish 

Jrou would tell me why it is you will be compelled to 
eave tins Cfottage in a few weeks ? " 

" The answer is simple," replied his host " I am 
only a small farmer, and cannot afford to pay Lord 
Leech the heavy tiixes that is yearly imposed on niy 
own time and money, without a haporth of help from 
Lis lordship. That's tlie whole of it in a nut-shell. 
S0| because I refused to be rack-rented by owld Leech, 
he sent his bailiff over here yesterday to serve me 
with a writ" 

^' And so you are to be evicted ? " said the stranger, 
lighting his pipa 

"That's it, exactly," replied the host 

" Not if I can save you," said the sti*anger. 

" Saltpeter couldn't save us." 

"There is sometliing more potent than saltpeter." 

" Maybe ye mane dynamite," said his host 

*" What I have reference to is more powerful even 
than dynamite," replied the ti'aveller, " although it is 
not so noisy." 

"Quicksilver is mighty powerful, I'm towld. 
Would it be that you uiane ? " 

"No, sir," said the traveller. " AVhat I allude to is 
the power of gold ! " 

"In tiiith, you're nght there. Goold often works 
wondei's, but it is as difficult to get howld of goold in 
these times, as it is to ketch a leprechaun." 

During the foregoing the farniei^'s wife had pre- 
pared a supper which the traveller seemed to relish 
with a zest tiiat betokened a keen appetite. Having 
finished his meal, he relit his pipe, drew his chair 
near tlie fire, and became more communicative. 

" You spake with a foreign accent, sir," said the 
farmer, " but for all that you appear to be a man with 
a power o' knowledge in your head, and no wonder, 
for if I may iudore by the whiteness of vour hair and 
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beard, I v/ould say that the snow of at laste seventy 
winters liad passed over your head. Am I far from 
the mark, sir 1 " 

^* You are, indeed, a long way off, sir," said the 
traveller; "for, although my beard is white, and my 
body seems bent with the weight of years, I would 
wnger a thousand pounds to a brass farthing that you 
ai'e a far older man than I am." 

" Why, I am only sixty," said the farmer. "How- 
ever, ril not dispute the diflference of our ages. You 
seem to be a conversable man,. and I'm proud o' your 
company ; if you like to sleep under this roof to-night, 
you are heailily welkim, and we'll spend a pleasant 
Christmas day together; will that be agreeable to j'ou, 
sir ? " 

** You ai-e too kind, sir," said the stranger. " But I 
accept the invitation, and hope you will never regret 
the confidence you have placed in me." 

" Of course," said the farmer, " you'll have to take 
pot luck with us ; we have no dainties to offer you ; 
but there wns a time wlien a prince couldn't find fault 
with our table on a Christmas Day, when we could 
8|)read before you turkey, geese, ham, lamb, and 
nlmost every delicacy under the blessed sun ; but tlieni 
times have passed away like the snow that fell last 
year, but such as we have you ai'e as welcome to as 
if the house was your own." 

** God bless you and your good wife, sir, for the 
cordial welcome }''0U have given to the poor sti'anger. 
It reminds me of the gay old times when I was a happy 
boy under the roof-tree of my parents, when we loved 
to pass the Christmas-eve by the cheerful fireside, sing- 
ing the old songs of our persecuted land, and listening 
to the ghost stories and fairy tales imtil the hour ar^ 
rived to attend the midnight mass. Oh, those times ! 
those grand old times will never come ngain. I grew 
up to manhood and was the pnde of the family. I 
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built castles in the air with my compatriots for the 
future happiness of our o:reeu sea-girt islanid, but every 
hope dissolved like bubbles into notliingness. In an 
evil hour I was caught with my pike while attending 
a moonlight drill in tlie mountain gap. A mock trial 
took place, and a packed jury found me guilty of 
high-treason. I was loaded with chains and hurried 
off in a convict ship to Western Australia, the penal 
colony of Great Britain, to Freemantle Prison, that 
plague-spot of the world, from which few that are sent 
in irons ever return to tell their sufferings to the civil- 
ized world. From the day of my arrival in the con- 
vict ship until the day of my escape, my life, whether 
I toiled in the quarries, or with the road parties, was 
one of continual torture. I had to share the same fate 
as tlie thief and the murderer ; but I nnist be brief, for 
it would fill a large volume were I to relate every 
detail up to tlie date of my escape from Freemantle 
Prison. After many perils I was received with open 
arms in the land of tlie stars and stripes by my ex- 
patriated countrymen. From the moment 1 touched 
the hospitable shores of America, good fortune seemed 
to follow me. I was successful in every undertaking. 
I soon amassed great wealth. You would scarcely 
imagine me, as I appear at present in these tattered 
garments, to be a rich man, but, to prove the truth of 
my assertion, here is a chauiois leather-bag containing 
a thousand sovereigns. Take it Keep it It i:; 
yours. I present it to you as a Christmas box." 

" A bag full of sovereigns,*' cried the farmorj as he 
scrutinized and jingled a few of the golden cx)ins. 
" Oh, sir, you must be one o' the good ftiiries in dis- 
guise. ** 

" If this happened in America," said the stranger, 
" you would, undoubtedly, call me Santa Claus." 

" Wlioever you are," cried the farmer's wife, '• you 
must be something not natural to be tantalizing poor 
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people with ihe sight of a heap o' gold like tliat ; you 
must be nn apparition or a hobgoblin." 

" I give you tny word, I am neither ghost nor lioh- 
goblin, but renl ^esli and blood," said the stninger, 
tlirowing otT his white wig and beard, and slandiii^ 
erect at his full height, which was fully six fett. 
" Xow, cxaitiinu my teauires well, and tell me if iliey 
bwar any resemblance to Keduiond O'Hara, your con- 
vict son ! " 

"Oil! Redmond! our own ffra hawnf" exclaimed 
his father and mother siiuultiUieonsly. "Yes, it is," 
said the mother, caressing him, " he lias the name au- 
burn hair," 

"And the same proud light in his manly blue 
eyes," tried his father, grasping his son's hands. " Oh 
Keduiond, Redmond, this sudden joy is almost more 
tiian we can bear." 

"Now, spare me this hugginfr, nnd kissing, and 
hand-shaking," cried llieir son, "if you don't wish to 
kill nie with too much kindness; listen to reason, 
common sense, and truth. You can both snap your 
tingei-s at Lord Leech to-morrow. We'll have onr 
own home, onr own land, nnd our own cjistle as well 
lis his lordship. And to-morrow we'll iill the tnble 
wirli turkey, geese, Inmb, ham, and every luxury in 
season and out of setison that money c;in purchase. 
Ill shoi"t, my dear father and mother, it won't be your 
own Redmond's fault, if yon don't say it is the mer- 
riest Cliristtmis Day you ever enjoyinl," 
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Silent go and harmless como. 

Fairies of tlio stream — 
Ye who love tlie winter gloom. 

Or the gay moon-beam. 

—Gerald Griffin. 

^OU may smile, and indeed 'tis no wonder, for I 
have often had to laugh myself, but as sure as 
Pm sittin' beside this hob, you'll hear many a 
more remarkable story about the se«al than I'm goin' to 
tell ye. It is no uncommon thing along the coast o' 
Mayo an' Donegal to hear owld residenthers spake o' 
how the seal comes up from its home in the ocean at 
sartin times, changin' itself into human form to sport 
about and divait on dhiy land, an' then go back to its 
natural shape whin its frolic is over. 

Some say it wears wlmt's called a diving-cap, which 
it takes off after lavin' the water, an' while the Ciip is 
off it looks like any other livin' mortal ; an* I'm towld if 
any man, woman, or child happens to picl^ up the cap 
unbeknownst to the seal, an' hide it or keep it, the seal 
will be forced to remain on dhry land until the diving- 
cap is found or returned. It happened on one fine 
warm sunimei^'s evenin' that a native o' this same 
parish, one Andy Callaghan, went down after supper 
to the wather side to enjoy the fresh, cool breeze from 
the Atlantic, when all of a sudden, what did he sj)V 
but a lovely, sunny-faced child, dressed in a green sillc 
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gown an' a rich scarlet cloak an' hood ! an' with her 
yellow ringlets an' lily white face she looked for all 
tlie world Tike a pictura 

She stood on a bunch of say weed, adminn' herself by 

{)eepin' into the water, which sarved as a lookin'-glass, 
ittle tliinkin' that Andv Callan^han wns so near; an' 
while »he wais tidivatin' herself, what ^iiould Andy see 
beside his feet but a little silver-colored diving-cap, 
for 'tis often he heard tell o' them, but never had the 
luck to see wan bef4>re. 

" If I c^n only get howld of it," siz he to himself,* 
"I'm a nied man for life." 

With that, sir, he whips up the diving-cap an' slips 
it into the pocket of his frieze coat.. An' 'twas then lie 
heau'd the soft, sweet, low, wailin' voice o' the little 
colleen — a voice so full o' sorrow that it touched 
Andy's heart 

" Here's a pilloloo," siz he. ** As sure as I'm called 
Andy, it's a seal that's turned into a purty little fairy 
child. An' this is its cap I have in my coat-pocket." 

** Oh, what will I do at all ? " siz the little maiden, 
cr}''in' as if her heart would break. '* Where will I go 
or what will become o' me? Oh, why did I lave my 
father's palace I " 

** Troth, I must have been born under a lucky star 
after all," siz Andy, " an' if I can only coax this little 
creature to come with me, what a comely companion 
she'll make for my darlin' daughter, Shelah I " An' 
she was s^ beauty in airnest, decked out with rings 
an' precious gems, and her bright scarlet cloak drawn 
round her neck with a golden string ; faix, 'twas little 
wondher that poor Andy Callaghan thought himself a 
lucky man. Still, tlie briny tears kep' rowlin' down 
her cheeks as she looked around and could see no 
aign o' the silver-colored diving-cap. 

Andy knew well enough what the fairy child was 
cryin' tor, but he was detarmined to stick to the divin'- 
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cap an' see wliat luck 'twould briug to his family; 
lor, in troth, the times went hard enough with hiiu ; 
what with f'ailin' crops and heavy rent, it was barely 
from hand to mouth, although he worked late an' 
early, rain or shine, from Monday niomin' to Saturday 
i:i;>lir. But as I said^ the fairy cliild was crA'iti' and 
n)4>anin' over the loss o' the cap. At hist Andy tuck 
pity on tlie creature, an' went over to where she wa«», 
ai ' irieil i.o soothe her. 

' Diiiy yt»ur purty eyes, acushla, an' come home to 
my cihin, an' Til find ye a phiy-mate, an' wan you'll 
hke, for it's my own little daughter Shelah I mane, a 
c«»Iumii about vour own a^fe." 

Afer spakin' kindly to her the faytures o' the child 
Mie<i to ehange, for she gev Andy a sweet smilei 
'iiai liMiki (I as bright as a sunbame. 

** ImiV your name Andy Callaghan ? " siz she, spakin' 
tor tlie first time, as natural as I'm spakin' to you now. 

'* It is, my little May bush," siz Andy ; " but how 
you come to liave it so pat upon your beautiful lips 
bates Banna<>her ! " 

'' Oh, there's nothing strange in that, Mister Cal- 
laghan," siz the fairy child. ''People where I come 
from know more than you imagine." 

** I wondher does she know I've got the silver- 
colored divin'-cap ! " siz Andy to himself *' Will ye 
come home with me, my little jewel, till I make you 
acquainted with my family ? " 

*' Yes, Andy, I will," siz she, " if you jnst wait for 
one minit till I tell my father." She then put her lips 
down to the wather an' whispered some strange words. 

Andy, seein' the ripplin' o' the waves as she spoke, 
axed her who her father was. 

'' He's the king of an ocean cave," siz sh^. 

"A king," says Andy; '*and d'ye tell me I have 
the mighty honor o' speaking to a king's daughter T " 

" You havei" says she. 
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" Have you many kings where you come from ? ^ 
BIZ *Andy. 

" Each tribe lias its own monarch." 

" Then youVe not a republican child 1 " siz Andy, 
for Andy was very inquisitive. 

The fairy only smiled at him for his want o' knowl- 
edge. But for all that Andy was cuter than she gev 
him credit for. " Well," siz he, ** wonders will never 
cease after this. It's litttle I ever dreamed that I'd live 
to see the day when I'd be howldin' convarse with the 
lovely daughter of an ocean-king — but I'm afeard, dar- 
ling, you'll find my cabin but a poor exchange for your 
fathers royal palace, but dickins a matter if 'tis agree- 
able to your purty self You're heartily welkim to 
come in an' take pot-luck." 

** What d'ye mane by pot-luck 1 " siz the child. 

** It signifies," siz Andy, " that while you're under 
my roof you're at liberty to make the house your own 
an' to tiiKe the best o' whatever is goin', without axiii' 
lave or standiu' upon the Inste ceremony whatever. 
What's your answer, machree ? Is it a bargain 1 Will 
you come ? " 

"With ple<isure," siz the child; "I'm ready to 
follow you at once, for I'm very anxious to become 
acquainted with your daughter Shelah." 

And away Andy trudged for his cabin, as proud as 
Punch when he thought o' the honor he haa in lad- 
ing a king's daughter across the threshold o' his 
little domicile. I needn't tell you that his family wor 
surprised first, and delighted after, when they found 
themselves on spakin' terms with a sprig o' royalty. 
They wor distant and over-polite at first, but the fairy 
chila wa9 a rale little lady, an' soon made them feel at 
aise after puttin' them on an aquil futtin' with herself, 
for there was no Fi;enchified airs about her, no low, 
upstart pride; everything she said an' done kem as 
natural as die breath she drew. 
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Shelah Callaghan and the fairy cliild became bosom 
friends at once. They'd ramble together across the 
meadows, along the hedges, pickin' the wild flowers, 
or up the steep mountain side, or down by the rocky 
say-shore. They'd help aich other diggin' in the 
garden, or doin* the house work, or milkin' the cows ; 
but wherever you would see wan, you might be sui-e 
the other wasn't for off — they wor like twins. The 
first thing Andy did when he brought her home that 
night, and med her known to his family, was to slip 
out to the cabbage garden at the back of his sheelin', 
where he mounted a little step-ladder that was agin' 
the wall, and climbs to the roof, an' what does he 
do but t^ikes the divin' cap from his pocket and hides 
it between the thatch, close behind the chimley I 

" Slie'll never find it now, barrin' she's a witch 
intirely," siz Andy to himself 

Well, sir, woula you believe it, for three long years 
the Callaghan famil)' wor as happy as any family 
under the sun. Two more faithful an' lovin' com- 
panions never brathed than Shelah and the fairy 
child. Andy's patch o' land never thrived so well be- 
fore. The fairv child turned her gems an' jewels into 
ready cash, and helped to start the Callaghans on the 
high-road of fortune. 

At last, one fine mornin', Andy was compelled to 
attend the fair o' Castlebar along with his wife, while 
Slielali with the fairy child was to remain at home ; 
but just as Andy and the wife wor gettin' into the car, 
a note was clapped into his hand, sent by a first 
cousin o' the wife, wan o' the Dalys o' Castlebar, 
nxin' Mrs. Callaghan to brin^j her daughter, Shelah, 
along with her, sayin' she'd like to see her, as it was 
nearly three years before that since she last set eyes 
on her, an' that she had a nice holiday gift waitin' for 
her. When Shelah heard this, the tears came to her 
eyes, for she never liked to be away from her com- 
panion. 
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" Dou't cry, Shelab, dear,'' siz the fairy child ; " I'll 
look aft^r the house while you're away ; I'll keep my- 
self so busy that I won't feel the tiuiepassin' till you're 
back again." 

At hist the Callaghans drove off in their car for 
Castlebar. An' when the fairy child was left alone, 
she wasn't idle- She scoured and polished everything 
that needed it^ kindled a turf-fire, had the kettle 
boilin', sanded the floor ; in fact^ she had the place as 
bright as a new pin. 

Then she spied a small bit of a hole in tlie roof, tliat 
let in the rain, so slie thought she'd' go an' stop it 
while she had the chance, an' out she goes into the 
garden, and after finding a wisp o' straw, she climbed 
the step-ladder, an' while she was gi*opin' about the 
thatchi what d'ye think she found but her own divin' 
cao! 

When she got howld o' that, she was a changed 
bein' intirely. All thoughts of her own bright home 
in the ocean palace rushed back to her mind once 
more. She could see her father, the king, and all his 
subjects, ready to welkim her back to her native 
place. 

But all the happy days she passed under the roof 
o' the Callaghans wor entirely forgotten, an' flew 
from her memory as if they'd never happened. And 
before the sun went down that evenin' she disappeared 
from Callaghan's cabin, an' was never seen again by 
any mortal eyes. The son-ow o' the Callaghiins — 
little Shelah above all — when thev returned that night 
an missed the fairy child, was heart-breakin'. The 
first thing Andy did was to climb the step-ladder an' 
sarch the thatch. 

" Its gone I Its gone I " siz he with a mournful 
groan. ** An' I'm afeerd our good fortune will folly 
it" 

However, they soon got over their grief, an' their 
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^HE sun had just gone down behind the Keeper, 
the loftiest mountaiu in North Tipperai-y ; in 
the same county there is n pleasant valley, not 
far from the thriving Town of Thurles ; it is dotted 
here and there witli a cabin, a mansion, a crumbling 
tower, an old castle, and a stone biidge. 

On the bridge stood two men smoking their well- 
seasoned pipes, and watching the vagaries of the piny- 
ful fish in the silvery stream tlint meandered through 
the peaceful vale. 

Jack Mulcahy, the stoutest of the two, was a shoe- . 
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maker, and his broad face beamed with good-lmmor ; 
liis companion, Dinny Hoolaghan, a nailer by occupa- 
tion, was far from prepossessing, 

"Tell me. Jack, was it nilo music ye lieard? " 

"The beautiful lest that ever charmed the ear of 
man — but come, Hoolaghan, my boy, now the sun is 
gone down, we'll go together, and I'll convince you 
that it's truth I'm tellin' you." 

They proceeded up a boreen, crossed a stile, and 
wended their way in the direction of the old castle. 

" There is the spot, Dinny, in the shape of a green 

rni<r. 

"And wor ye friofhtened. Jack?" said the nailer. 

" What a gom I'd be, to be frightened of sounds 
that'ud do credit to an angel! Come quicker, man 
alive, and I'll wager ye a half o' gallon you'll hear it 
yourself, even if you wor as deaf as a post." 

" Maybe it's bewitchin' us the3''ll be if they ketch us 
prymg mto tlien* sacrets. 

" I'm afeerd, Hoolaghan, you'll niver have an ounce 
o' siiise ; your head is nearly as much crarked as your 
owld hellows; put your best fiit foremost, don't let tho 
good j)eople see ye make such a pilgarlic o' youi-self." 

The stars were beginning to twinkle jo3'ouKly 
throujjhout a deep blue sky; the atmosphere was clear 
and cloudless. Suddenly a sound of music was heard, 
music so low and soft, yet so exquisitely tender and 
pathetic, that it cast a spell over Jack and Dinnj'. 
At length the music ceased. The moon filled the far- 
stretching landscape beyond an old windmill, that 
overlooked the ruined castle, with a melancholy 
brightness. 

Our friends having reached the green ring already 
alluded to, they beheld a diminutive figure ascending, 
as it were, from the centre of the circle. The sight 
of this fantastic object perfectly bewildered the nailer; 
jjQ was a Queer little man, with a wry, rogoiish face j 
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he wore a hat with a triangular brim, trinmieJ with 
gold lace; his decrepit body was clothed in an oddly- 
shaped jerkin of scarlet; In's knee-breeclies and stock- 
ings were of tlie same hue ; liis feet were encased in a 
neat pair of shoes, with diamond-studded buckles. 

"By all that's wonderful, it's a fairy shoe-maker," 
whispered Mulcahy. " Let us folly him, quick, he's 
makin' for the castle, look at the cunninor little thief; 
run for your life Dinny, if we only ketch up to him 
there's a mine o' goold maybe waitin' for the pair of 
us." 

"Goold," echoed the nailer, who bore the reputation 
of being a close-fisted, miserly knave. "If there's 
goold to be got I'm wid ye, wid all the veins o' me 
heart" 

The old castle once belonged to an ancient family, 
great and powerful, but now totally extinguished ; a 
few sheep and cattle find an occasional shelter within 
the bare walls of what was once a banquetting room ; 
pigs and poultry may be seen rooting among the earth 
and stones where, at a happier period, ancient lawns 
afforded relaxation to the young, the ga)'', and the 
light-hearted. In short, the branches of this ancient 
fanjily were doomed to wither one by one, and there 
stands the remnant of their possessions, falling away 
year after year, stone after stone. 

" Powdher o' war ! " cried Jack, " see my little gin- 
tleman where he is now, look* how he climbs the 
castle-wall by the clumps of ivy, as brisk as a monkey; 
he's lookin' at us. I'll spake up to him. ' It's a fine 
night, friend.' " 

"It is," answered the dwarf; " if you wish to make 
merry with me in the castle, you are both welcome to 
a sate at my mahogany." 

"Your command is our pleasure," said the nailer. 

"Obey me, and you'll never want gold ; deceive me, 
and you may have cause to rue your action," said the 
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diminutive stranger as he descended from tlie wall. 
" Follow nie ! " He then led his visitors through a low, 
narrow archway of red freestone. 

The moon shed a strong flood of mellow light, 
which fell in a broad stream through the roofless ruin, 
as they ascended a flight of steps. 

'* Here we are," said the stranger, ushering his 
guests into the banquetting hall. Sit down ; I hope 
you'll feel at home. See, the table is already loaded 
with every delicacy ; but before we dine it is an in- 
variable rule of mine to shave and shampoo my guests, 
that they may present a clean appearance at my table ; 
here is a gigantic razor I have for the })urpose. 

** Now, gentlemen, say the word. Which of you 
is reJidy f I think you, my fnend, are in the most 
need," said he to the nailer. " Sit still now, and Til 
whip off that big bccird in no time. There, I told 
you; no sooner said than done; your face is as bare 
as the palm of your hand. Wipe your face now, and 
take your place at the table." 

i\Iu]cahy having undergone the same process, all 
three sat down ; after the feast, which they discussed 
with a zest that reflected credit on their appetites, the 
stran^rer addressed them : 

*^ Gentlemen, before you take your leave, I must 
make you both a handsome j)re8ent Behold, yonder 
is an old vault piled to tlie ceiling with turf; go each 
of you and fill your pockets as full as you please, and 
take my word for it, you won't be sorry when you 
wjike up to-morrow morning." 

Jack and Dinny filled their pockets accordingly ; 
after which they were conducted from tlie castle into 
tlie open air by their polite but eccentric host, who 
wished them good night, good luck, and bright 
dreams. 

The moon was rolling over the blue peaks of the 
Keeper, and the sound of the neighboring convent 
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bell informed Jack nnd Dinny that it was midnight 
On reaching the village where they dwelt as next 
door neighbors, tliey separated and retired for the night. 

The next morning both men were up bnght and 
early. Their first action was to empty their pockets 
of the turf; but what was their unspea'kable astonish- 
ment when they beheld, instead of lumps of turf, large 
nnggetfi of shining gold. They were both rich men. 
Jack Mulcahy was the happiest man in Ireland. The 
nailer wiis not quite so jubilant as his companion. . 

'* I^d win' to me for an omadhawn," said he to 
Jack ; ^Mf J knew as much as I do now, I'd have 
filled my caubeen wid the precious turf that turns 
into golden pieces ; begoira, I'd like to own the bog 
where this turf grows." 

" Is that your thanks for your good fortune t Troth, 
Dinny, I never knew a miser like you, that didn't sup 
sorrow sooner or later. I wouldn't have such a dned- 
up heart as yours in my body for the wealth of the 
universe." 

" Howld your whist, Jack. Sure, no one CJin have 
too much o' the precious metal in these days Answer 
me wan thing, Jack f " 

"What is it f" 

" Promise me you'll visit the same castle to-night., 
an' we'll take a big sack apiece wid us, and bring 
home the full of it; an' then, hurroo, me boy, for a 
life o' divarshin'. What d'ye say f " 

" All I have to saj'," cried Jack, " is, th<at I'm con- 
tint with enough." 

" Faix, it's aisy to plaze simpletons. Then, I'm not 
contint Tell me, will you come again to-night after 
sunset f " 

" I'll go with ye, if you're afraid o' your own com- 
pany, an' I don't blame ye, for you couldn't have 
much worse." 
• " Will ye take a sack wid yet " 
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"No, Binny, Til do no such thing; Fve more 
goold now than I can properly manage." 

" Have your own way, Jack ; if you won't bring a 
sack, I will." 

" You're a greedy g^*aball, Dinny." 

" An' you're an honest gomoluke, Jack ; however, 
you'll grow wiser some day." 

Hoologhan, liaving carefully concealed his treasure 
in a comer of his forge, lost no time in securing a 
goodly sized sack in anticipation of another golden 
harvest 

Botli men were ready at the appointed hour. On 
their way to tlie castle they heard the same entrancing 
music issuing from the green ring. 

They were conducted to the banquetting hall of 
the castle by their dwarfisli host ; they were shaved, 
dined, and wined, and invited to approach the turf pile 
and fill their pockets, as on tlie previous night Jack 
londed his poclcets and was contented ; Hoolaghan load- 
ed his sack, his pockets, and his hat, and even then was 
dissatisfied ; he found it somewhat difHcult to wear his 
turf laden caubeen, and to make him, if possible, look 
more ludicrous, his liost during the process of shaving 
had left the crown of his head as bai*e and smootli as a 
child's face. 

The dwarf bade them good night, and expressed a 
hope that each of his guests might be rewarded ac- 
cording to his deserts. Both were highly elated when 
they reached the village. 

They were up with the hirk the next momino^. 

** I am as rich as an emperor," cried Jack MuTcahy, 
as he drew nugget after nugget of the yellow metal 
from his pocket ** I'll build a big mansion for my 
family, and I'll help every poor man, woman, and cliilii 
in the parish as long as I have the manes to do it I'll 
take a peep in the looking-glass to see am I myself. 
Yes, there's not a fay ture dianged ; my hair is on my 
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]iead as tight as ever it was, and that's more than poor 
Hoolaghan can say, for the little fairy man scalped 
him entirely, and left him as bare as a bladder o' lard" 

Meanwhile Dinny Hoolaghan was fuming, and danc- 
ing with rage, and would have torn his hair out if he 
had had any to tear ; he passed up and down the forge 
like a wild animal, uttering fearfui maledictions against 
sheoges, poochus, leprechauns, and fairy people in gen- 
eral. The golden harvest he had brought home in the' 
sack, in his pockets, and his hat, proved to be no metal . 
at all, but a species of very indifferent black turf ; not 
only that, but his hidden treasure of the previous 
night had undergone the same base transformation. 

" Oh ! the curse o* Cromwell on my greed I Why 
wasn't I contint when I had enough t Now Vm with- 
out money or manes. Oh, that hop o' my thumb de- 
saver ! not only to schame me out o' the goold, but to 
rob me o' my head o' hair. What'll I do at all, at all f 
ril have to wear a wig, or I'll be the laughin' stock o' 
the parish ; no wonder I couldn't have better luck after 
my covetousness." 

Jack Mulcahy used every effort to console the de- 
jected nailer. 

*' Don't be cast down, Dinn)'','' said Jack ; " we went 
to the castle together, and I'll not forget you." 

Mulcaliy kept his promise. The nailer never recov- 
ered his hair. There was always a seat at Jack's fire- 
side for the poor and the stranger. 

Should there happen to be any incredulous reader, 
I can onlv add that I have related in substance what 
is chronicled and vouched for, even to this day, by a 
lineal descendant of Jack Mulcahy, the hero of the 
Golden Tur£ 
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" My name is Larry Doolin, 
Tm a native of" the soil 
If ye want a day's divarsion, 
ril drive you out in style. 
My car is painted red an' green. 
And on tne door a star — . 
The pride o' Dublin City 
Is my Irish jauntin* car/' 

—Old Ballad. 

^/i'AIlRY Doolin was a car-driver by occupation. 
^1^\ He lived in the small village of Balruddery, 
about fourteen miles from Dublin. Larry was a 
tliouglitless, happy-go-lucky sort of fellow, whose 
favorite maxim was to '* trust to luck and take the 
world ejisy." Those who have never travelled in the 
Green Isle can form but a very inadequate idea of the 
wit and humor of an Irish jarvy. 

Lairy Doolin, for instance, if you happened to be a 
passenger of his, liad a hundred methoas of gaining 
your confidence, yet in such a manner as to render it 
impossible for you to subject him to the charge of im- 
pertinence. He could offer advice without appearing 
intrusive, and even command your movements with- 
out seeming to interfere in the least with your own 
free-will. It has been remarked that in England and 
France the postillions bully the traveller out of his 
money, but with Larry Doolin's passengers his simple 
plan was to laugh or coax it out of tliem. ^' In troth, 
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sir,'* he would say, " I know 'tis eveiy farthin' I have 
a right to expect, but jist for the sake o' your own 
dacint reputation, to say nothin' o' niine, anotlier sliil- 
Hn' wouldn't do ye the laste harm — 'twould prove ye 
wor well plazed with tlie jaunt an' wished to show like 
a gintleman, as I'm sure ye are, sir, tlie liigh I'egard 
you had for the counthry." 

Larry was a very tall, powerful man, but good-temp- 
ered and gentle as a chikl. It was tlirough the liber- 
ah'ty of Mulachie O'Brien, a courtly Irisli gentleman, 
who resided on his ancestral property in Balruddery, 
that Lairy DooHn was enabled to purchase his own 
car. It was about the fifth year after Larr}' had started 
in business on his own account, that he called one 
morning, as was his custom, upon his. old friend and 
patron, to ascertain what ordei-s ho had for Dublin, for 
Larry had daily commissions from seveml of the Bnl- 
ruddeiy people, which he always executed, as he said 
himself, with " promptitude and dispatch." 

It happened to be Christmas Eve, and the next day 
the noble-hearted Malachie O'Brien would have cele- 
brated the sixtieth anniversary he had spent in the 
house where five generations hnd preceded him. For 
sometime previous to this, Lariy had heard rumoi-s 
from the lips of Mary that the circumstiinces of the 
O'Briens were chanored for the worse. 

Larry felt the situation keenly indeed. 

" I hope it's not true," ho would frequently say ; 
" but I'm afeerd it is. What would I bo doin' to-day 
if it wasn't for the warm-hearted gintleman, Malachie 
O'Brien ! Maybe it's stone-breakin' I'd be for a bit 
an' sup, instead o' bein' the proprietor of a horse an' 
car." 

On being sent for to the parlor he was much more 
civil than usual Yet his heart smote him when 
O'Brien placed in his hand a far shorter list than here- 
tofore of tlie fare that was required. 
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'' An' has it dwindled to tliis, Miss Eveleen t " said 
Lany, addressing O'Brien's daughter. " Fm sure 'tia 
little you or your father ever dnimed that the fine 
owld family would come to this pass. In the Christ- 
mas times not so long ago it used to tax my car to 
hold the stock I'd be bringin' yez from Dublin, but 
now, faix, a suiall-sized port-mantel would be too big 
to carry what's on this list." 

*'You forget, Larry, there's only Eveleen and I 
now," observed O'Brien. 

** Troth, that's thrue, sir. Your two noble sons,- 
Dermot and Cormac, I know they're both far away 
beyond the big Atlantic. May Heaven prosper them 
and se]id them back safe and sound to their own laiid.^ 

About half an hour after this interview witii tlie 
O'Briens Lairy was seated on* his jaunting car, as 
briglit and jovial as usual, driving along the Dublin 
road and singing snatches of an old ballad, a few lines 
of which, as well as we can remember, were as 
follows : 

^' I've roamed the world over, from Dublin to Dover, 
But in all the strange countries wherever Tve been 
I ne'er saw an island, on sea or on dry land 
Like my own little, sweet native island of green." 

He had not proceeded two miles, however, when he 
began to assume a serious air, 

'* Poor darlin' Eveleen!" he mused; '*I believe 
there was far more sorrow than gladness in the smile 
she gev me when I was lavin' the house. I thought I 
could spy the silent tear glistenin' in her mild blue eye, 
but ifit'stlu-ue what Fm towld consarnin' the .noble 
owld family, I'm not surprised at the tears o' the poor 
lady. Oil, t^Uheration ! but doesn't it bate the mischief, 
that such a noble family should ever know what it is 

I to be in want. 

j "I hear there's a chance open to them yet, that is, 

I 

i 
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if Malachie O'Brien would only keep out o' the clutch- 
es o' the sheriff's officers and bailiffs by hidin' himself 
for a few months, so ns to avoid arrest; but I know 
him too well, he's too proud-spirited to shrink from 
danger. Why, sure, the very ivy on the walls o' the 
owla mansion Hoesn't cling to it as much as the heart 
of Malachie O'Brien does. No ; I feel convinced he'll 
never lave Balruddery or the home of his ancestors 
until the full force o' the law compels him." 

Larry arrived in Dublin early in the day, and made 
all the haste he could in executing his commissionsi 
and in the course of a very few hours his car was pret- 
ty well loaded. 

" I don't think I've done so bad, when I take into 
consideration the number of ordhers I've to attend to," 
he soliloquized with a self-satisfied air, while airang- 
ing his stock. 

"There's the hams for the Nugents, the leg o' mut- 
ton for the Blakes, the pair o' ducks for Tim Hennessy, 
the twist loaves for Mrs. Lynch ; tiler's the ])lums, the 
raisins, the Christmas candles, the ejrgs, the butter, an' 
the turkeys for the O'Briens, long life to them. An' 
here's the essence o' bog an' barley I got in Capel 
Street, as a Christmas-box for myself — a quart bottle, 
no less — besides the tay, an' sugar, an' spices, with 
many other little odds an' ends too numerous to men- 
tion. Oh, bedad, I wixs nec^rly forgettin', there's the 
Hide o' pork to be got for Frank Keating, an the slate 
and pencil for Pat Cavanagli's child, an' the jumpin' 
jsick an' hobby-horse for the Kinchelhus." 

Before sunset Larry left Dublin in excellent spirits, 
himself and his mare refreshed by rest and abundance 
of good provender ; but before he had reached the first 
mile-stone on the road to Balruddery he saw two men 
stniding beside the hedge. 

*' It's a grand eveniii'," cried LaiTy as he cracked his 
whip and admonished the mare that it was his desire' 
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tliat she should forthwith proceed with the speed o' 
lightniu'. 

" It s a grand eveniii' entirely, sir," replied the two 
strangers as they approached the car. 

** Whicli direction are yez thravelin't" asked LaiTy. 

** Indeed, we liave liad a h>ng trudge of it," re- 
sponded one of the men ; " we must reach Balruddery 
to-niglit, an' we've nothing to carry us but shanlcs 
pony." 

" Balruddeiy ! " cried Lan-y, " tlien youVe in luck. 
Jump up, both o' ye. Ye get one o' ye on aich side o* 
the car." 

Larry then set about arranging Iiis Christnias stock, 
and bahmced his passengers according to the usual 
mode, one on each side. 

They had proceeded but a short distance, when the 
strangers conunenced questioning Lmry, who was 
nothing loth to reply to tlieir inten*ogatories. He 
soon found tliat liis information was received with 
avidity. They asked several questions touching the 
present condition of his pcitron, Malachie O'Brien. 

** Poor gintlenian, unless lie can get a big amount 
o' money before this day week, I'm afeftrd he'll be 
biddin' good-bj^e to the owld mansion that has shel- 
tered tlie O'Briens for more tlian five ^fenerations." 

** lie liad two sons, Dermot and Cormac ; what has 
become o' tliem-? " asked one of the strangers. 

"Two noble boys," said Larry. "They're both 
abroad, in Ameriky, I believe, seekin' for a fortune, 
which I hope they'll soon find." 

" Abroad ! " exclaimed one of the men. " So much 
the better for our little plan ; what d'ye think, Rory t" 
he added in a whisper to his companion. 

" 'Twill be all the more asey to sarve owld Malachie 
with the papers," answered the other, sotto voce. 

Now, it happened that Larry, although he was 
driving at a furious rate, had overheard every woi-d of 
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the whispered convei'sation of his mysterious pas- 
.MDgers. 

** It*8 the sheriflTs officers I'm carryin'," lie muttered 
to himself; ^Vtlie bareface pair o' tliimblemen ; but I'll 
purtiud to be ignornjit an' Uike them the wrong road." 

"Gintlemen," said he, " I see it's beginnin' to snow, 
an' the night is gettiu' mighty cowld, but there's a 
dacint friend o' mine — one Ned O'Loughlin — ^keeps a 
shebeen not two miles from here, an' I'll go bail when 
he mixes us one o' his tumblers o' punch we'll be able 
to face the storm." 

At length they came to a certain cross-roads, where 
Larry's mare tried to get the reins between her teeth 
and go one way, while her master was even more 
obstinate in his resolve that she should go another. At 
last, by dint of blows and abuse, he succeeded in com- 
pelling her to take a very lonely and disused road, 
and in a very shoi*t time he drew up before the she- 
been of his friend, Ned O'Loughlin, where he per- 
suaded his passengers to alight and get a drop to 
warm tliem. 

Having succeeded so far, there was little difficult}'' 
when tlioir gbject and occupation were known in pre- 
vailing on O'Loughlin and two or three more trust- 
worthy fnends then in tlie shebeen to forcibly bind 
the obnoxious sheriffs officei's hand and foot and keep 
them there for as ]nany houi*s as Larry Doolin should 
tliink proper. Leaving Lairy for the present, I shall 
relate what occuired at the mansion of the O'Briens. 

"I wonder," said Eveleen to her father, " what can 
possibly have delayed Larry Doolin!" It is now 
naif |)ast ten." 

The old gentleman, who had been walking up and 
down the room with a restless step, paused. 

*' I wisli he was conie, my dear. There has been 
a hea\y snow storm ; 1 shall have no letters to-night 
You qius^ be fatigued, Eveleen j it is time to go to 
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bed." And then he sighed heavily and resumed his 
walk. 

The gentle colleen retired to her own room, but not 
to rest. Even had she* felt so inclined, the heavy 
tramp of her father's footstep overhead would have 
banished repose. Suddenly the bough of an aged oak 
which grew almost against her chamber window be- 
came violently agitated, and at the same iustant she 
saw a man look into the room. 

Iler first impulse was to scream, but she checked 
herself and rushed to the door. 

" Miss Eveleen," said the man at the window, ** don^t 
be afeerd, machree, for Lany Doolin would lose his 
life to save wan hair o' your darlin' head from harm." 

Eveleen being thus reassured, approached the win- 
dow, which she raised and admitted Larry into the 
chamber. 

^* Now LaiTy," said she, " be good enough to ex- 
plain the cause of this stnmge conduct" 

" In wan minit, Miss Eveleen," said Lany, leaning 
out of the window and shaking the sleet of a December 
ulixht from his rn<?":ed coat. '* I see there's a li^ht in 
your father's room above, an' that's his step all the 
world over. I've liad a purty lively time of it, but 
I've }^ot the thieves snugly trapped at hist" 

** Tra[>ped ! " exclaimed Eveleen. 

** Yes, miss — the dirty sheriff's otficei's ; I've got them 
netted in their own burrow. Oh, if ye can only coax 
your father to quit the owld house till the danger is 
over ! I'll get the car ready an' dhrive him to the 
world's end and back — 'tis that brought me here; 
that's why I climbed the tree, thinkin' to rache his 
room unbeknownst to you. But maybe, jewel, you 
will go up to his room and raison out the case wid 
him. Tell him that Larry Doolin has a true heart an' 
a good memory. Tell him my car is at his sarvice. 
Sure, isn't it his own car, an' the mare — the decaivex^-^ 
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she was tlear sellin' the pass on me at the cross-roads ; 
but go, asthore, for every minitis worth a pot o' 
goold."- 

The next evening Larry Doolin was seated beside a 
blazing jturf-fire in the shebeen . ah*eady refeired to, 
taking a warm glass of punch. He appeared to be ex- 
ceedingly happy, and no wonder, for it was Chnstmas 
Day, a time of iov and festivity, 

**Bedad, Ned, said Larry, addressing his host, " I 
niver made sich a foo paw before — tlie two buckoes I 
left in your charge last night" 

" The sheriff's officei's, ye mane," intern pted Ned. 
" They gev me ihe slip in grand style, ^^hey bruck 
loose about 4 o'clock this mornin'. I gev chase after 
them through the snow, but they wor too fleet on their 
pins for me." 

*' Why, man alive," said Larry, " haven't ye guessed 
yet who they worf No; nor ye wouldn't if ye cud- 
geled yer brains till tin's time next Christmas. They 
wor too well disguised wid the false beards they wore 
on their faces ; but I'll make it clear to you. One o' 
them was Dermot O'Brien and the other was Cormac, 
his brother." 

** D'ye tell me that for a fact t I thought they were 
in Amerikv." 

** So did I, but they're in Ireland to-day, for I liad 
my Chnstmas diimer wid them at their father's table 
in the owld mansion. They kern over to the liouse 
this momin' early, just as I was prepurin' to carry their 
father far away from Balruddery, beyond the reach of 
tlie law, and what do you thinK, but they've brought 
home money galore, that was left to them by an un- 
cle, the owner, I believe, of a big cotton plantation. 
So, after all, ye see, Malachie O'Brien will be able, in 
spite o' the law, to keep the roof that sheltered his an. 
cestors for generations over his own head as long as 
he lives." 
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riJT one end o' the Valley o' Glendalotigh, tliere is a 

{^ narrow road lading to tlie ruins of the Ancient 

City, about a mile anay, an' the first thing that'll 

ketch your eye will be th^ Ivy Churcli, as 'tis oiUed, 
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bekase o' the gi-een coverin' which has clung to it ever 
since the days when Ireland was a grand an' glorious 
free nation. Well, sir, not a thousand miles from the 
Ivy Church is a fairy rath, which is a round, circular 
meadow, suiTOundea by a mound overgrown with 
furze bushes. At tlie time I'm spakin' of, there lived 
neai* Hollywood, on the borders o' Kildare, a little 
man, by tne name of John Q'Hara. He had a pleas- 
ant, smilin\ open face, an' Iiq was known by owld and 
young to be as da(*Jnt and honest as tlie sun above 
our heads. The only imperfection about him was 
that he'd a hump on his back. He was a brogue- 
maker by trade, an' a better brogue-maker, I'm towld, 
'twould be hard to find. He had plenty o' custom, 
an' was always as busy as a bee. 

However, wan pleasant moonlight evenin', little 
John O'Hara started out for a ramble, by way of 
divarsion, after gettin' through a hard day's work, and 
where would he make for but the fairy rath. So, wid 
the help o' the steppin' stones, he crossed the Glenda- 
6on river, an' after passin' a strame which is called St. 
Kevin's rivulet, it wasn't many minits before he keui 
up to the rath; an' no^ sooner did he rache the spot 
than he said to himself: 

"What's this at all comin' over me. If I got a 
king's ransom this miniti don't thhik I could keep my 
eyes open." 

At last, when he felt the drowsiness so heavv on 
him, he filled his dhudeen an' tried what virtue tiiere 
would be in a few whilFs; but 'twas of no use. Tliu 
more he thried to rouse himself, the sleepier he gi»t^ 
till at last he was so overpowered, he was forced to 
lie down in a dhrv ditch, where he was soon snorin' 
awny like a good fellow. An' such drames as he had ! 
He thought he could see tremenduous armies dhrawii 
up in line o' battle, an' he could hear the loud roar o' 
the cannon, an' the sound o' trumpets an' drums. 
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When all of a sudden he awoke, an' found that he 
was forninst a h\^ gap in wan o' the Wicklow Moun- 
tains. After makin' liis way through the gap, he 
thought he was at some grand ball, for there was bright 
lights, an' music, an' green, velvet- cushioned chairs, 
an' great galleries ; in fact, it was a dale finer than the 
round room o' the Rotunda in Sackville Street; but 
such a gathenn o' quai*e lookin' little men and women, 
I don't believe, was ever seen before nor since. Every 
wan o' them seemed to dote upon music, for tliey liad 
all soils of instruments : harps, fiddles, bugles, bag- 
pipes. But sure, 'twould take me till tliis time to- 
morrow to name them all to ye. 

Well, when John O'Hara entered, every mothei*'s 
son of the little cratures had their little piercin' eyes 
fixed on him ; but for all that, it didn't interrupt their 
sports, for the singiu', dancin', laffin', an' music went 
on just the same , an' 'twas a comical sight to see the 
little attomies in their red steeple-hats, an' their merry, 
ro<ruish faces, an not wan o' them much bigger than a 
midget But the strangest thing of all was the quare 
drone of a song they wor singin' ; it hadn't any 
change at all, at all, but was. the same dhrawl from 
beginnin' to end. Troth, wan 'ud think they'd get 
tired of it some time, but not a bit of it They 
kep' on just the same as if it was the beautifullest an' 
sweetest o' melodies. As near as I can iog my 
memory it was something after this fashion : 



'* Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday.'' 

That was about the whole sum an' substance of it 
Well, little John O'Hara shook his head as much as 
to say: 

'^ ^1 think I could do a thrifie better than that my- 
self/ 
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For John was bit of a poet, nn* was thought a good 
singer to boot. So he tuck pity on the little people, 
seeiu' them doomed, as he thought, to sing such a 
humdhrum air as that, without any variation. So, 
bein' a polite, civil-spoken nu\n, he ups and siiys: 

'' Ladies an' gintlemen, if I'm not makin' too free, 
I'd like to improve that song o' youi-s ; you'll find it 
])leasanter and more melodious, after I put tlie finish- 
ing touch to it, that is, provided you're all agreeable." 

After he said that he thought they wor goin' to kill 
him with kindness, for the good people, they say, 
always have respect for a. man wid a civil tongue m 
his head. They wor all united in allowin' him to im- 
prove tlie song, an' yelled out their consent like a 
chorus o' school childher. 

" Well, then, good people," siz O'Hara, clearin' his 
throat, '' since I have your lave, I'd like to add tliese 
three lines." — An' away he started to sing in fine 
style : 



rn 



Thursday, Friday, Saturday, . 
Tlun*sday, Friday, Saturday, 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday." 

The cheers that followed this improvement wor 
enough to lift the roof. O'Hara plazecl them so much, 
that a little fiddler and a Tomtit of a piper wor so full 
o' delight, that tliey perclied on liis two shouldei'^, an' 
began pattin' liim on the back to show their kindness 
an' respect ; but O'H.ira didn't care a farthin' for that, 
for he wasn't <aisv to flatther. After a while they all 
gathered round him, an' towld him they wor under 
great obligations to him for the magical change his 
words made to their song. 

" Well, if its plazin' to ye, good people," siz he, 
" we'll start from the beginnin' till we see if it's much 
improved by the addition I've added to it Now, 
then, fire away— 
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** Monday, Tucsduy, A\'cdne8day, 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday. 
Thursday. Friday, Saturday, 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday," 

A memer crowd ye couldn't find, as they rattled 
away, an' when the song w;i8 over, anotiier bui*8t o' 
, fairy cheers wjis given, so shrill an piercin' that they 
made O'Hara's head ache. 

** Now, my dacint man," siz the Uider o' the party, 
steppin' up to O'Hara, carry in 2) fiddle in his fist about 
the size o' iiimself, — an' that's not siiyin' nmch, for a 
small-sized brocrue would howld both fiddle an' man 
— *' now," siz he, ** just say what you'd like for a re- 
ward, an', take my word, 'twill be granted t'ye an' no 
questions axed." 

**rm very thankful to you, good people," sez 
O'Hani, ** but I'll ax no reward in the shape of worldly 
riches. Still, there's wan favor I wish you'd do me, an' 
that is to remove this inconvanience from my back. 
If you do that much for me, I'll be able to howld up 
my head wid any other man in the County Wicklow." 

**0h, that's siu)ple enough," sez the lader, snappin' 
his finger as the signal, an' the nnnii after all the little 
])eople collected round O'Hara like a swarm o' bees, 
from every i)art of the buildin', some o' them droppin' 
down from the roof, an' the whole o' them lit on his 
shoulders till they had him weisfhed down with his 
nose almost to tlie floor. But it wiisn't for long, for the 
hider snapped his fingei's agin, an' when O'Hara riz up 
he found himself as straight sis a rush, with no hump 
or incumbrance whatever to his back. 

Bright and esirly the next mornin' O'Hara was 
ti-udgin' back with a light heart to Hollywood, as 
comely a lookiu' man as you'd clap eyes on in a dav's 
wadk. When be got homu every iiieud p' hid in the 
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parish wor as glad as himself to find he was no longer 
a poor liunchback, but as sUitely an' handsome as an 
Irish prince o' the good owld times. 

O'Hara's wondherful cure spread like wildfire, both 
near and fai*, from parish to parish ; it was soon on 
every lip in the County Wicklow. 

Now it happened that in the Vale of Glenmalure 
there was another humped-back man. He was a 
tailor by trade, but he was diflferent from O'Hara both 
in manner and appeiu*ance. He was a dhawny, sour, 
cross-grained, crabbed hop-o'-my-thumb. You'd think 
lie was fed on notliin' but lemon-juice all his life. He 
lived wiih liis mother in a small bit of a cabin, an' his 
mother was the onlv friend he had in the world, for no 
wan liked to cotton to him bekase of his spiteful, 
crooked timper. His name was Peery Gilligan. Well, 
his poor mother, liearin' of how O'llara was curod, 
towld her son Peery about it, for in sjnte of his failiu' 
she tuck great pride in him. Well, after coaxin' him 
awhile he consinted to try the experiment So off 
they started wan evenin' after sunset, an' when he got 
near the rath he felt the same stupid, sleepy sensation 
as O'Hara did. 

** So, when his legs gave way, he lay down in the 
dhry ditch, an' was soon in the land o' drames. The 
mother then left him alone for fear o' s[)(>ilin' the 
chann, an' went home to her cabin. Peery had drames 
the same as O'llara, and was soon in the bi;^" round 
room among the good j)eople, but their singin' seemed 
to displaze him, an' he was too ignorant to keep 
his opinion of it to himself while in their company. 

** D'ye call that singin' f " sez he ; *' why, I can find a 
lot o' chatterin' magpies that will bate yees hollow. If 
yeez can't produce more harmony than that, Uike my 
advice an' fling away your instrunjents be the husht, 
and fifo off quietly to bed." 

" Who lA this dai-in' vilyun t " siz the lader o' the 
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good people, "that lias the impudence to show hU 
nose among his supaiiors. Get at him and teach him 
manners." 

Well, in a jiffy jioor Peery Gilligan was covered 
with them from head to feet 

" Fleetwing," siz the Inder to one o' the nimblest, 
" bring down O'Hara's Imrap till we rewai-d this gentle- 
man," an' before ye could turn round Fleetwing was up 
to the I'oof an' down again with O'Hara'ti liump, whicii 
be fastened to the little tailor's back, bo that Peery 
Gilligau, when he left them, had two humps to can-y 
away instead o' wan. So ye see, a civil tongue is the 
best after all; it's chape enough, at any rate, for 
politeness doesn't coat a single farthin'. 

An'- as ye see yourself, it was just the want o' 
dviHty that brought the double aEBiction on the back 
o' little Peery Gilligan, the tailor o* the Va-le of Glen- 
malure. 
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"III Luggelaw's deep wooded valo, 

The sDmnKT evo was dying : 
On kkc niirl difT. mid rook and dale, 
A lulling culm was lying ; 

Soft gloom fell from tlio mountaia's brca 
Upon tho lake dcelining ; 
And hulf in gentle shade was drest, 
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Phooka seems to be to obtain a rider, and then he is 
all in his most malignant glory. Headlong he dashes 
througli briar and brake, through flood and fell, over 
mountain^ valley, and moor, indiscriminately. Up or 
down precipice is alike to him, ])rovided he gratifies 
the malevolence that seems to in8])ire liim. He bounds 
and flies over and beyond tliem, gratified by the dis- 
tress and ruthlc^sof tliu cries and suflering of the luck- 
less wight who bestrides him. 

In the County of Wicklow is the solemn and dre«iiT 
solitude out of wliich rushes the waterfall of the Poul- 
a-Phooka, terminating in a whirlpool of depth, it is 
siiid, imfathomed, and where the famous spirit-horse 
holds its nightly revels, luring unhappy wayfarers into 
the frigthful vortex formed byjthe waters of the cata- 
ract ; its summit is crowned by an exceedingly pictur- 
esque bridge of a single arch, the span of which is 
sixty-five feet thrown from rock to rock. Poul-a- 
Phooka is the name given to a succession of cataracts 
one hundred and fifty feet in height and foi*ty in breadth, 
over wiiich the watei's of the LifFey are precipitated. 
This river rises in the northeast, in the Kippure 
Mountaiins, and here, at one bound, as it were, springs 
from the hills to the valley. 

One strange tradition of the Phooka, which was re- 
lated by^ a Wicklow peasant, I slhall endeavor to present 
to the reader as nearly as I can in his own diction. 

**Ton mo word, sir,*^ said he, *'I often wondher 
how little Dinny Hennessy contrived to keep his sate 
on the Phooka's back. Dinny, you see, sir, was a 
tinker by trade, and a bctther tinker niver am-ied a 
budget than the same Dinny Hennessy ; but how he 
managed the fairy hoi*se, sir, surpasses my knowledge 
intirely.'^ 

^^ Does the Phooka always appear in the form of a 
horse I ^ I ventured to inquire. 

''A horse, is itt Faix, sir, tliere isn't an animal in 
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the Zoological 6ai*dens that the Phooka couldn't turn 
himself into. You'd not be able to find a more thricky 
vagabone of a faiiy from this to liimself. Why, man 
alive, when it phizes him he axu Uike the shape of a 
crowned king or a hungry beggarman while ye'd be 
snappin' yer fingers. You may look on liim now as u 
poor cripple Ihnpin' about wid a crutcli, an' whoo ! be- 
fore ye liave time to wink an eye he'll stand before 
:e dressed like the Juke o' Leiiister or maybe the 
ord Msiyoro' Dublin. Yis, indeed, he can take any 
shape he likes, the rappnree; but when he's bent on 
playin' his pranks on a poor mortal I'm towld he ap- 
pears mostly as an aigle or a horse. 

^* But as I was tellin' ye about the brave little tinker. 
Wan wau'm evenin' in Juiie, just before the sun went to 
Us bed in the west, Dinny llennessy was sittin' at 
the back of his snug thatched cabin, as busy as a bee. 
mendin' the bottom of a bright copper kettle that was 
to be got ready for the hot water to make the punch 
that night at Murty Tierney's wetldiu'. The Mune 
kettle was used by Murty's ancestors many a day be- 
fore in the goo<l owld times. It was a precious relic 
that sarved to brighten up scores o' gay weddin' par- 
ties before it kem into Murty's family. Faix, sir, 
Murty prized it so nuich that lie promised to ])ay Dinny 
llennessy a golden guinea for his work if he med a 
clane job of it, an' tuk it honie safe in time for the 
weddin' faist, though, I declare to ye, wan could 
buy as good an article bran-new for half a crown, or 
three shillin's at the most. But Murty had the proud 
blood in him, and, of coorse, would scorn to be mane 
or nagerly, more betoken on his weddin' day, for 
thjit's a day that rarely conies more than wanst in a 
man's lifetime. Well, sir, just as little Dinny was 
puttin' the finishin' touch on the copper kettle, who 
sliould s<ilute him by name but a big, tall man, dressed 
like a qonjfortable ftirm^r, 
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" * Mr. Hennessy, I believe ? ' 8iz tlie stranger. 

" * That's what they call nie,' siz Denny. * Tliough 
I haven't the pleasure o' knowin' your name.' 

" * You'll know it before you're a day owlder,' sic 
the 8ti*anger. 

" ' Here's to our better acquaintance,' siz Dinny, 
takin' up a flask o' spirits he had beside him on his 
bench. * Will ye take a gurlogue ? ' 

"* That's something I never use/ siz the stranger. 

* There's mischief in the very sight of it' 

" * If that's the case, I'll just put it out o' sight,' siz 
Dinny, tixkin' a mighty long pull at the flask till he 
left it as empty as a drum. 

•* * You are bus}' this evenin', I see,' siz the stmnger. 

^^ * I always am,* sir» when there's an honest shillin' 
to be aimed,' siz Dhmy, gi vin' the kettle a i-ub to put the 
shine on it 

** * If I'm not mistaken,' siz the stranger, * you're to 
have that kettle ready for Muity Tierney's weddin' to- 
night' 

" * Faix, that's the truth, anyhow, an' there it is now, 
as sound an' solid as the fli'st day it was made.' 

" * Isn't it nearly lime ye wor takin' it home ? ' siz the 
other. 

*** That's far asier said than done,' siz Dinny. 

* Look at the hour it is, nnd the distance. Musha, 
sir, but isn't it a murtherin' shame they wouldn't build 
a bridge across the Poul-a-Phookai Look at the 
round it would save me if there was only a bridge there 
this night' 

" * I can take ye over a short cut as asey as kiss yer 
hand,' siz the stranger. 

'* * If ye do that,' siz Dinnv, ' although you're a 
black stranger to me now, I'll look upon ye as the 
best friend I have in this world.' 

** * Fill your pipe, an' we'll have a chat before start* 
in',' siz the sti^anger. 



" ' I will,' siz Dinny, as he stood upon his bench an' 
put the kettle on the thatch for safe-keepin'. ^ This 
dhudeen/ siz he, takin' a pipe from his pocket and 
clearin' it wid a straw, *is mighty cross* grained 
sometimes. When it's conthrary I might as well at- 
tempt to lift the round tower o' Ulendalough an' carry 
it off under my arm as to get a whiff out o' this same 
pipe. Hurroo ! The road is clear at last It's as 
clane as a whistle.' 

" * Fill it from this,' siz the stranger, givin' him a box 
of beautiful tibakky. 

" ' Anything to oblige a sti'anger,' siz Dinny, stufBn' 
his dlmdeen. 

** ' Strike a light now an' puff away till you're tired,' 
siz the other. 

" * Ye may lave it to me for settin' the machinery in 
motion,' siz Dinny. But, sir, no sooner did he turn 
his back to strike the light than — murder alive ! he felt 
the colhir of In's frieze coat cauglit from behind by the 
claws of H great aigle, an' before he had time to enjoy 
a wliiff he found himself flung, neck and crop, body 
and bones, over the roof o' the cabin, and never 
stopped till lie landed on the other side of it, upon the 
back of a coal-black horse. An' mnybe he didn't let a 
roar out of him that ye'd hear a mile off when he got 
sight o' tlie blood-red eyes o' the baste flashin' fire, and 
the dnzzHn' light shinin' from his nostrils. 

'* * Och ! be this an' be that,' roared the little tinker, 
'my bread's baked this time, anyhow. ItV the Plioo- 
ka!' ^ 

" * Is it to Murty Tierney's weddin' I'm to cairy ye ? ' 
siz the horse, with a leer on his ugly mouth by tlie 
way of a smile. 

*' * Yis that's the spot, good Mr. Horse,' siz poor 
Dinny, thryin' to soother the brute. 'I'm obligated 
to take the kettle home in time for the weddin'.' 

** * la that all ye want 1 ' siz the Phooka- 






" * To lake tlie kettle to tlie bridegroom is all I have 
to do, your noble Horseslnp/ kiz the coaxinj^' tinker. 

** *It'8 asey plazin' you, my little tin-niorchant,' siz 
the hoi'se, with a ji^rin. 

'^And with that sir, the terrible Phooka shook his 
mane and Uiil, and ^ev wan big spring that brought 
liim and Dinny within an inch o' the brink o* the tall 
cliffs. 

** * For a little spidogue like ye,* siz the hoi-se, ketch- 
in* his breath, * you're the heaviest load I ever carried.' 

" * If j'ou're tired,' siz Dinny, * I'd better get down 
and walk, for 1 never like to impose on good nature.' 

***St^y where you are,' siz the Phooka; 'only Pm 
bound U> take you to Murty Tiemey's an' deliver him 
the kettle, I'd not lep another inch with ye to-night.' 

" * Pm willin' an' able enough t^ walk if it's plazin' to 
ye, an' indeed I think it would suit me better than this 
rate o' goin' a mile a nn'nute.' 

" * A mile a minute ! ' snorted the Phooka. * Pve car- 
ried your betters a hundred miles a minute, an' wasn't 
half as tired as I am with you. It must be the roguery 
that's in you makes you feel so weigiity. How much 
are ye to get for niendin' the copper kettle?' 

** *Only wan guinea, your worship.' 

•**Onlya guinea!' roared the Phooka; 'why, ye 
little extortioner, did ye want the Wicklow goold niines 
for mendin' an owld kettle no hone.st tinker would 
charge more than a shillin' for, <an' think himself well 
paid for into tl»e bargain?' 

** * Is it me, Misther Phooka? Sure, I didn't ax for 
it Murty promised the guinea on account of it bein' 
his weddin' day, long life to him.' 

*' * No matter, you're a chate,' sez the horse, making 
a dart for the waterfall, and the poor little tinker, still 
howldin' on bravely to the horse's mane, found himself 
tumblin' down like a shot through the foamin' wather, 
and when he kem to himself he looked up, an' there, 
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wid tlie light o* the moon RtreairuTi* on him, stood tlie 
big, black lioi'se^pantin' amd puffin* forninst him, not 
able to spake a single word, wid the niurfherin* bi<^ 
rage he was in, when all of a sudden the thought Htruck 
him tliat he had his gallop for nothin', for the poor tin- 
ker found himself without the kettle. 

" * Och, meelia, murdher, Alisthor Phooka,* siz he, 
* what did ye do with Murty 'I'ierney's k(*ttle 1 * 

" * What ! ' siz the hoi"se, and every puff o' wind that 
blew from his nnstrils was like a hurricane. ' Why, 
then, ye vile patcher of |X>ts and pans, ye false tinker, 
ye chatin* sehanier o' tlie work* — is it before my very 
face ye'd dare to lay the burden o* your dishonesty on 
the back o' the Phooka ? Is this your gratitude, after 
all my kindness to ye ? Take that to njend your mor- 
als, you thievin' sleveen,* an* he gev little Dinuy a kick 
tliat sent him into the noisy watere o' the lower pool, 
iind how he was lucky enough to get out of it without 
a scratch bates Europe. But there*s wan thing beyond 
doubt, sir — Murty Tierney had to do without the ket- 
tle at the weddin' that night 

** ' Was it never found 1 * I asked. 

*' It was, sii' — bright and early the very next morn- 
in', on the thatch, wliere Dinny put it for safe keepin' 
the night before. An' Dinny was found, too, fnst asleep 
on his little bencli, beside an empty flask. And some 
o' the knowin* wans often wink and hint that it was the 
flnsk, or its contents wliich Dinnny made purty free wid 
the day before, wid the prospects o'gettin* his work done 
early, an' bringin' home his guinea, that accounted for 
his moonlight excursion wid the Phooka,'* 
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She only looked with a (lead, dead eye. 
And a wan, wan cheek of sorrow; 

I knew her fetch! She was called to die. 
And she died upon tlie morrow. — Banim, 

?HE fetch is still believed in Ireland to be an exact 
resemblance of some individual well known to 
its beholder. 

If this phantom is seen in the morning it betokens 
good fortune and long life to its prototype ; if in the 
evening, a near death is predicted. 

" Do I believe in them ? " exclaimed Dan Slevin, my 
informant. '^Mushal then, sir, isn't that a mighty 
foolish question for a gintleman like you to ax? Och, 
but that's the fruits o' livin' out o' yer own country so 
long, ril go bail you'll be axin' me next do I believe 
in the banshee?" 

'' Never mind the bansliee, Dan ; stick to the fetch. 
Did you ever see one ? " I asked. 

"Did you ever see the North Pole?" was Dan's 
query. 

I was obliged to reply in the negative. 

" No, I'll wager a gallon o' portlier ye didn't," con- 
tinued Dan ; " still ye believe there is such a spot, and 
by the same token, it isn't a veiy warm spot ; as for 
fetches, they are seen by high and low, rich an' 
poor; and to give ye an example to prove the truth o' 
what I'm sayin,' I'll go no further than Mi*s. Darcy, 

SIS 
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tliat Uvea beyant in tlie biff mansion yon see on the 
ofieen slope, and tiie snn doesn't sliine on a better 
friend to the ))0or in Irehind thin blessed day than tlie 
same Mrs Darcv. I onlv wish all the landh)rd8 wor 
like her, but thevVe far from it; she's wan in wan 
thousand, but shnre she isn't n landhn'd at all — she's 
the wife o' wan that was. Hut I'm strayinjj away 
from my story Well, then, it was that siune Mm, 
Darcy that had the sorrow o' seein' tiie fetch o' the 
husband she h>ved. 

*' It happened in this way : In wan of the rooms tliat 
looks out on the flower ganlen, the moonbeams of a 
summer's night fell like a shower o' gold in through 
the window over the floor, and on an owld oak table, 
belonging to tlie squire, that stood in a corner beside 
tlie open window. It was nearly midnight at the 
tiuie. Mrs. Darcy was lying wide awake, wid lier 
eyes flxed on the window ; but she got surh a terrible 
fright, tliat she started up all at waust from her pillow, 
for wliat did she see but the appearance, or apparition, 
as they call it, of the squire, her husband, sittin' 
quietly at the table, where he seemed to be writiu' 
out a rent recaite for one o' the tinants; but her hus- 
band, the living Squire Darcy, was lying by her side 
at the same time, and appeared to be sleepin'as sound 
as ever he did. Ye may be sure the poor wife was 
greatly surprised and put about over it, though she 
never let on ; the crathur had that guanl over her 
tongue nor to spake about it, for fear o' causin' the 
squire the terror she felt in her own heart; she didn*t 
even wake him, but let him sleep on. After lo«>kin' 
at what she now knew to be tlie squire's fetch, the 
poor lady acted very coolly and serjsibly through it 
all. She looked at her husband two or three times an' 
felt shure that he was fast asleep. She looked again 
through the moonbeams at the oak table, but the fetch 
of her husband was gone; she didn't close an' eye or 
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sleep a wink all that night. Howanever, she kep' a 
clieerful heart, like the brave, gintle lady she ever 
was, an* never nied her Imsband wan bit the wiser.^ 

*' The next day the squire noticed the look of pain 
an* sorrow in her party pale face, an' axed her many 
a time at the breakfast table if there wasn't something 
strange happened to disturb her during the night, but 
she managed to steer clear o' the unpleasant subject 
and kep' the painful knowledge to herself. After 
spendin' a half hour at the chapel he took the road to 
Danamon Castle, when he happened to meet his owld 
friend an' college chum, Dr. Sullivan. Well sir, in the 
very height o' their conversation, the very subject that 
weVe upon now was broached by Squire Darcy to 
the doctx)r. 

"'Tell me, Sullivan,' siz the squire, 'for I know 
you're good authority on such matters. Now what is 
your opinion in regard to fetches?' 

" ' If it's all the same to you Darcy,' siz the doctor, 
* I'd rather you'd ax me something asier — ^for I must 
confess I'm but a poor hand at solvin' riddles ' 

'' ' Have ye any belief at all in the fetch ? ' siz the 
squire. 

•* • Aly belief is this,' said the docther, * the whole 
thing is a delusion from beginning to end. And who- 
ever tells me he has seen a fetch must be a man of a 
very dyspeptic constitution or a mighty wonderful 
imairi nation.' 

** • In that case, doctor,' siz Squire Darcy, * my 
imagination must be above the common, for as sure 
as 1 see you now, I saw my own fetch last night in 
my own bed-chamber, sitting in the moonlight at my 
old oak table making out a receipt for one of my 
tenants, and I more tiian suspect that my wife saw the 
same apparition, but I didn't speak to her on tlie sub- 
ject^ for fear it might alarm her.' 

'* 'That's right,' siz the docther, 'keep the knowl- 
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eA<rQ to yourself, for your wife might take the matter 
too seriously.' 

** Tlie squire then went about his business, an* noth- 
ing remarkable happened for the remainder o' the day. 

** But, sir, about the same hour an' minit on the veiy 
next night Mrs. Darcy, the poor lady, was disturbed 
again, but what happened wlie:i she was roused from 
her sleep was souierliing more terrifyin' than what 
took place the night before — it makes a chill creep 
through my marrow-bones even now when I think of 
it — but to go on wid my thrue story. The moon- 
beams streamed in, as before, througli the open win- 
dows. But this time sh^ felt her husband movin' like 
one in convulsions. An' the next minit he cried in a 
soft voice, wid a very long pause between his words, 
* Maff — Maff — darlin' — I'm — I'm chokiu' — a^o — or send 
— at once, dear — for Docthor Sullivan.' 

At that his wife leaped from the bed, an' in less 
time than I'm tellin' ye she got ready lierself, without 
callin' any o' the sarvints, an' started out wid the 
speed o' lightning, for she knew that life an' death 
hung on every step she took till the docthor was 
brought to the bedside of her luisband. 

The docthor didn't waste a minit either, but his ser- 
vices wor of no use, for poor Squire Darcy was beyond 
the lielp of all the <locthor.s in this world by th« time 
he readied iiis bedside. The wail of sorrow that keni 
from tlie heart-broken wife, I'm tovvl(l,\vas pitiful to hear. 

***0h, doctlior!' she cried, *I dreaded this, for it 
was his fetch ; mv lovin' liusband's fetch appeare<l to 
me by the light of the moon, sitting at the oak table 
there at tlie window last night.' 

**And now, sir, if ever ye should chance to meet 
wid any wan, like yourself, inclined to doubt the 
trutli consarnin' such like apparitions, just bo obh'giir 
enough to convince them to the contln*ary wid what I 
am just after relatin' to ye about Squire Darcy's Fetclu*' 
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GOME few years ago, at tlie petty sessions of 
Nenayh, one Junius Anthony Maloney, an im- 
pecunious ne'er-do-well, who hud been leading 
a roving, vugabond lite from town to town, was 
brought up in custody by a meniber of the lioyal 
Irirtli Constabulary. Junius Anthony was an ex- 
stcward, having formerly held a lucrative position, 
from wln'ch he was rather summarily discharged, in 
consequence of an inveterate habit he possessed of 

Eutting an enemy into his mouth to steal away his 
r.iins. Junius w'^is also a poetic genius in his way, 
thougli it must be confessed that many of his lofty 
effusions contained a little more rhyme than reason. 
On the day in question, Junius was charged by the 
constable with having " unlawfully ^ purloiiied a silk 
umbrella from the residence of Dr. Shackleton of 
Summerliill. The prisoner ." conducted" his own de- 
fense with much ability, and with all the assurance of 
an experienced practitioner, yet with an assumption 
of injured innocence, as if he were a martyr to circum- 
st^inces. The ])rincipal evidence for the prosecution 
was that of Shelah Rooney, a sen^ant in the employ- 
nient of Dr. Shackleton, who deposed that on the day 
in question the prisoner called at her mastei^'s house 
and asked if Dr. Shackleton was at home ? 

*'I towld him my n^aster was out, and asked him 
if the mistress would do ? " 
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"Yes,** said he, with a consequential toss of his 
head ; " don't let the grass grow under your feet, but 
send her to me this minit'' 

" By all that's impudent, your worship, if you could 
only see him then, you'd tiiink it was the Lord Mayor 
himself stood in nis two shoes. Well, with that, I 
went in a twinklin' to do his biddin', an' when I kem 
back, what was my surprise to find that my shabby- 
ginteel schamer had taken his lave; but that wouldn't 
have been much loss, if he hadn't taken a companion 
along wid him in the shape of a bran-new silk una- 
brella, the property of a young hidy that was then on 
a visit to Mrs. Sliackleton, and tl)at very umbrella, 
your worship, showed in the court a while ago, is the 
same one that was taken from tlie hall." 

" Is the prisoner tlie man you saw in the hall t ^ 
asked the magistrate. 

" The same, your worship ; I'd know him among a 
thousand." 

'^The prisoner, assuming a^tragic air, exchumed: 

" Lady, look me straight in the face — 
I am but the wreck of a royal race; 
Of fortune and friends the world's bereft me; 
My honest name is all that's left me." 

Evidence was then given by a Mrs. Callaghan, that 
on the same evening the prisoner came to her husband's 
house, and asked her to buy the umbrella for two 
shillinnrg. She told him she had no use for it He 
then said he was hungr}'', and only wanted money 
enough to buy his dinner. 

" An', your worship, he said I might have the 
* article ' for a shillin'. So, out of compassion, and 
not knowin' at the time who or what he was, I gave 
him the money an' he left the house." 

Junius Anthony, who was all impatience to make u 
speech, was at length accommodated. 
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" Well, gentlemen of the court, what do you charg'e 
me with t I went into a cert^iin house, the hospitable 
abode, I believe, of Dr. Shackleton. I was hungry, 
and you are aware, gentlemen, that nature abhoi-s a 
vacuum. I was thirsty — nay, I was delirious ; in 
fact, it was our old, familiar friend, John Jameson,* 
that did it all through me. I was but the instrument, 
or, as the national biu*d would put it : 

" ' I was but as tho wind pjwsing heedlessly over. 
And all tho wild sweetness I waked was thy own/ 

" And now, gentlemen, if I took the umbrella — and 
we will admit for argument's sake that I did — I was 
quite unconscious of the fact ; such is the head and 
front of njy offending. There was often ten times as 
much taken from me, and I never kicked up a pillalue 
over it. The last valuable article I lost was a gold 
watch and chain, that stood me nineteen shillings, 
eleven pence, three farthings, at first cost I haven't 
seen head or tail o' them since. I would, gentlemen, 
that I were stretched in the green church-yard of 
lloscrea, beside the bones of my illnstrious ancestor. 
There, at least, I should be free from the ' blows and 
buffets' of this most dejrenerate a^je." 

*' You are a noted sponge," interposed the magis- 
;trate. **You wander about from place to place, 
victimizing all who are simple enough to trust you; 
why did you leave Rathdoney ?" 

** Thereby hangs a tale, your worship. One fine 
evening in May, as the setting sun ^" 

** Leave the sun where it is," said the magistrate, 
** and listen to me." 

** Listen to the mocking bird," quoted the prisoner. 

**I have here your photograph," said the judge. 

**What, mine?" exclaimed Junius Anthony, with 

^ A Qot^ Irish diatUlor, 
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well.feigned surprise. What, mine? your worship; 
did I hear aright ? Did you say my photo t My 
second self ? " 

" Yes, and it is an accurate likeness ; look at it" 

"Junius is himself again," cried the prisoner, scniti- 
nizing the picture with the air of an art critic. ** In- 
deed, j'our worship, I cannot compliment the artist, 
for it is not a speaking likeness. Look at that picture 
and then on this, for you may ne'er look ujDon the 
like again ! " 

*' I have also a record of many previous convictions 
aofainst you, and hy which I find that you were four 
times convicted of larceny ^^ 

"He who filcnes from me my good name, your 
worship '' 

"And seven times for drunkenness; in fiict, we 
have such a good record of you here, that we shall 
give you the benefit of it, and send you for trial, on 
the present charge, to the next Quarter Sessions." 

" I should like to know who went through the 
trouble of jotting down all my little peccadilloes. 
You've laid bare ray misdeeds, but you don't say a 
word about all the good things I've done. 



'* Oh, if all my meritorious deeds were stated. 
They'd more than balance all you've enumerated. 
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"That will do" said the judge; "you may go 
down " 

" Down to the dust from which I've sprung. 
Unwept, uuhonored, and unsung/' 

" Constable, remove the prisoner. The case is now 
returned for trial to tiie next Qiuirter Sessions." 
" When will that be '^ " asked Junius Anthony. 
" On the 14th of October next." 
" Melia, murdher! and this is only August Junius 
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AnthonVt my boy, your propitious stiir lias left you in 
tbe lurch Co be cut off in tliti blussoui of your una, 

" An<) cnet npon a plank bed, 

With hU your impcrftjctjons on TOnr head. 

And tlieri) lay tlie rider distorted nnd pale. 

Will) the dew on iiia brow, uiiil tlie mat on his mail. 

And the teiit« were nil silent, llie banners ulone, 

Th« Iftuces uplifted, tbe trumpeu unblown." 
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|||N the County of Cork, and in the immediate neigh- 
||g borhood of Kanturk, there lived, some years ago, 
a man whose power to subdue and control the 
vices of the horse was so extraordinary that the ac- 
count of it would be incredible if the facts were not 
borne out by the testimony of many living witnesses. 

His name was James Sullivan. His business was 
that of a farrier, although he was better known througli- 
out the barony of Dunhallow as the "Whisperer,^ for 
it was supposed by the peasantry, and many of the 
wealthy class, also, firmly believe^ that it was a most 
essential part of his mysterious skill to whisper his 
commands into the ear of the animal he tamed. 

Sullivan had one son. And after the ceremony of 
taming a vicious animal had terminated he geneniUy 
placed his youthful son and heir upon its back and 
made him ride it about the stable-yard, and no matter 
how untractable had been the animal committed to his 
charge, its spirit was completely broken. His reputa- 
tion was enhanced daily, and in the course of a very 
few years James Sullivan became so popular in every 
town, village, and hamlet of his native county that he 
began to be looked upon as a world's wonder. 

** Did you ever see anything like it in all your bom 
days t " one curious spectactor would say. 

" No, nor any other man livin'," another would re- 
ply. 
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" D'ye think Jimmy has sowld himself to man's in- 
imy for goold f " 

'^ Not at all. Shure, the whole saycret o' the matter 
lies in his eye." 

" Musha, then, you're out in your calculation this 
time ; the great saycret lies in his lips, or else what 
sense or raison would there be in callin' him the ' Whis- 
perer ? ' " 

" Did ye see how he managed owld Mjijor Mon-is- 
sey's wild pony ? By my song, when he tuck her in 
hand you might as well thry to stop a hun-icane with 
whistlin' at it. Hut, by all that's remarkable, in less 
time than you'd be polishing your brogues he had her 
undher his rhumb as tame an' gintle as a dove." 

Horses which the boldest ridnrs were unable to 
mount, and which the bravest smiths would not at- 
tempt to shoe, were restored to their owners as meek 
as lambs. If the animal returned to it^ vicious liabit a 
word or a look from Sullivan was alone necessary; it 
knew and recomiized the mvsterious influence that 
had been exercised over it, and trenibled ns the hoi-se 
is said to do when it encounters sonie preternaturnl ob- 
ject. An actual observer of the Whisperer's skill re- 
marks that '• Every descri|)tion of horse, or even mule, 
whether previously broke or unhandlod, whatever their 
peculiar habits might h.ive been, submitted without 
show of resistance to the magical influence of his art, 
and in the short space of half an hour became gentle 
and tractable. T\\^ efi^ect, though instanumeously 
produced, .was generally durable. 

Though more submissive to him than to othei's, yet 
they seemed to have acquired a docility unknown 
before. 

When sent for to tame a vicious horse, he directed 
thestiible in which he and tlie object of his experiment 
were placed to be shut, with orders not to open the 
door until a signal given. After a tSte-a-t£te between 
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him and the horse for about half an hour, during 
which little or no bustle was heard, the signal was 
made, and upon opening the door the lu»r8e was seen 
lying down, and Sullivan by his side, playing famili- 
arly with him, like a child with a puppy dog. From 
that time he was found perfectly willing to submit to 
discipline, however repuofnant to his nature before. 
Sullivan not only placed his little boy on its back, but 
actually under its feet, made the hoi*se lie down and 
rise at command, enter the stable and come forth at 
his bidding" 

Some saw his skill tried on a horse which could 
never be brought to stand for a smith to shoe him. 

** The day after Sullivan's half-hour lecture," said 
an eye-witness, ** I went, not witl»out some increduli- 
ty, to the smith's shop, with many other curious spec- 
tators, where we were eye-witnesses of the complete 
success of his art. This, too, had been a troop horse, 
and it was supposed, not without reason, that after reg- 
imental discipline had failed no other would be found 
availing. I observed that the animal seemed afraid 
whenever Sullivan eitiier spoke or looked at him. 
How that extraordinary ascendancy could have been 
obtained it is difficult to conjecture. In common cases 
this mysterious preparation was unnecessary. 

** He seemed to possess an instinctive power of inspir- 
ing awe, the result, perhaps, of natural intrepidity, in 
which, I believe, a great part of his art consisted, 
.though the circumstances of the tete-a-tete show that, 
upon particular occasions, something more nmst have 
been added to it" 

Sullivan's ruling passions were an attachment to his 
native soil and the fox-hounds. The manner by which 
he obtained his extraordinarv power is still a secret ; 
and likely to continue so, forLe went to his gi'ave with- 
out divulging it 

His son, indeed, pursued his father's profession, but 
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witli little or no success ; he was either ignorant of the 
mode of proceeding or unable to adopt it 

Had Sullivan been an ambitious man, desirous of 
possessing worldly wealtli, he had eveiy opportunity of 
realizing h snug fortune, for many excellent offers bad 
been made to him for the exerci:>e of his art abroad, 
but as he was wont to i-eniark to his numerous friends, 
" All the goold o' the three kingdoms will niver coax 
me to lave the owld sod." 






[QUIRE Tallyho was a Sfember of Parliament 
many years ago for an Irish borough; his resi- 
dence at the time was an old, dilapidated castle 
not a great distance from the town of Ballinasloe ; it 
was a rambling sort of structure, without any archi- 
tectural pretensions. 

For nearly forty years Squire Tallyho was regarded 
by high an^ low, rich and poor, as an open-hearted, 
hospitable man of the good old school. The lord on 
horseback or the beggar in his rags received alike a 
cordial welcome under the roof of Tallyho Castle. At 
length, through mismanagement, extravagance, and 
the rascality of a dishonest steward, bankruptcy stared 
tlie squire and his family in the face. The squire 
himself was literally a prisoner in his own castle. At 
that period the innumerable stratagems and schemes 
resorted to by many a bankrupt gentleman to escape 
the clutches of the law were often strange, not to say 
highly amusing. In fact, a certain member for a 
southern county was said to be obliged to return home 
in a coffin during every dissolution of Parliament — 
most of our readers need scarcely be reminded that 
members of Parliament enjoyed the privilege of free- 
dom from arrest in cases of debt, and that at every 
dissolution that privilege ceased, that is, until their re- 
election. 

Squire Tallyho, we have remarked, was a prisoner 
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in his own liouse, and the pestilential presence of a 
baih'ff was more dreaded by him than a phvgue. 

The gates were chained, the windows baired ; in- 
deed, it was as much as any seven bailiffs' lives were 
wortli to approach within gunshot of Tallyho Castle. 
The squire never ventured beyond his own domains, 
except on tlie back of a fleet horse. On such occasions 
he was accompanied by a pretty strong body-guard, 
especially when attending the neighboring races or 
participating in a fox-hunt, and very often there was 
from one to half a dozen bailiffs after him. If, how- 
ever, to feast their eyes upon him might be considered 
a gratification, they undoubtedly enjoyed it, but there 
their satisfaction rested. To attempt serving him with 
a writ, much less the feaiful hazard of arrest^ was 
what none of them — aware as they were of the hatred 
that animated the people against all law-proceedings — 
would any more think of doing than he would delib- 
erately put his head in a lion's mouth. 

In a roadside shebeen, about half a mile from Tally- 
ho Castle, two men, ai)parently well-to-do farmers, 
dressed in comfortable frieze, were seated at a table, 
drinking Dublin Stout from pewter mugs. One was 
known as Jeny Hogan, a celebrated bailiff, who in 
his ofHcial capacity assumed various disguises to assist 
him in the serving of ** writs." His companion was 
Ned Geraghty, a cattle dealer. 

*' I tell you, Ned," said Hogan, " I'll sarve it on Tal- 
lyho before the sun goes to bed in the west." 

** Take care 'tisn't the last you'll be able to sarve," 
said Ned. 

* " As sure as I'm howldin' this imparial pint mug in 
my hand, I'll do it," cried Hogan, with vehemence. 

"Don't you know, Jerr}% that Squire Tallyho has 
people around him that loves the ground he walks on, 
and every mother's son o' them as cute as foxes on the 
Muot of a bailiff t" 
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" No matter, Ned, I'll put a true copy of the origi- 
nal in his fist, in spite o' them all.*' 

" I know, Hogan, you're as deep as a draw-well ; 
hut Tallyho has a set of dogs that would tear 'a bailiff 
into ribbons. Why, man alive ! there's not one of 
vour trade in the Thirty-two Counties would risk his 
life in the attempt" 

" Maybe, Ned, you'd sooner I wouldn't sai've .it — 
isn't that the trutlft " 

" It is, Jerry. Squire Tallyho is the best-loved 
landlord in Ireland by poor and rich. Sure, it was his 
bi^, kind heart that got him steeped to the lips in debt 
and difficulties ; what with canting of cattle, and 
mortgages, and one throuble with another, it is heart- 
breakin' entirely. He was never known to disturb a 
tenaiit like others, if they hadn't the rent to the minute. 
Did vou ever. hear of an eviction on his estate? No, ' 
faix ; I'll go bail you didn't. But it's the law in this 
unhappy country to persecute the good, while the • 
guiltv go scot free." 

" Wliat you say, Ned, may all be true enough. I 
must admit that Squire Tallyho let the money fly 
wliile it lasted. He enjoyed the fun, and, of coorse, 
he had to pay the piper. But let him be good or bad, 
I must do my jooty ; every one to their calling; mine 
is not the clioicest, but the serving of this writ means 
fifty pounds sterling to me, and that's not to be picked 
up every day." • 

'' If it was a thousand pounds," inten-uptod the cat- 
tle dealer, ** no one with a droo o' manly blood in his 
veins would undertake such a contemptible piece o' 
work." 

" Whoo ! Ned, you're too scrupulous for a man o' 
the world, but I'm losin' time, an' time is money. I've 
opened my mind too much about my private business ; 
I'll keep as close as wax hereafter. What's the mat- 
ter? You look as cross as two sticks; driuk the 
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deoch-an-dhorries wid me. Landlord, fill two more 
pints, an' then I'll be off in a pig's whisper to circum- 
vent Squire Tallvho ! " 

On tlie same day the squire's gamekeeper detected 
a countryman dressed in tattered frieze, without shoe 
or stocking, with a phimp young hare under his arm 
and a dangerous-looking cudgel in his hand. He hnd 
evidently been poaciiing on the Tallyho estate. The 
moment he saw the gamekeeper he nastily threw the 
hare and cudgel aside and took to his heels. 

The gamekeeper, however, who was a young, active 
fellow, pursued him at an extremely rapid pace, over- 
took, and made a prisoner of him. 

" Come, my bowld poacher," said he, " you must 
take your plunder along with ye. I'll tiiche you to 
kill hares on my mastei^'s property. He then led his 
prisoner to the spot where the hare and cudgel lay. 

** Oh, sir," beseeched the poacher, " for the love o' 
goodness, if you have a mother o' your own, have 
compassion on me." 

**Vour whininor won't do with me. You're aware 
that Squire Tallyho is a magistrate, so trot along, for 
you must appear before him." 

" Oh, don't take me, kind sir ; if ye do it may be a 
death-blow to my poor mother." 

" What's your name ? " asked the gamekeeper. 

'^ Barney McGurk, a cousin by the mother's side to 
Jemmy Kehoe, the thatcher." 

" Why did ye kill the hare t " 

" For the poor, sick mother, kind gintleman." 

"Whose mother!" 

" My own good mother, that is lying at home in the 
cabin, given up by all the doctors; I was towld there 
was-only one hope o' savin' her, an' that was to give 
her a bowl o' hare-soup ; they say it's very nourishing 
to a cratur that's wake, an' wouldn't I be an ondootiful 
son if I did not run some risk for her. So what was I 
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to do t Fm a poor boy ; I had no money — and ^* 

** An' you tiiou^rht you'd stala a hare from tlie 
Trtllyho domain. I've met tlie likes o' you before, 
my fine aleveen. You're a cliisler. I conhl tell ye by 
the cut o' yer jib. Pick up that hare and cudgel. 
Now come with me to the squire. There's wan com- 
fort, anvway; you'll soon be locked in the stone jug;'* 

Grief, deep, vehement, and loud, prevented the 
poacher from making any reply. In the coui^se of 
about a quaiter of an hour they arrived at the c^istle, 
the prisoner crying at the top of his lunofs as he 
descended the hall steps in the firm grip of his captor. 
A knock of cx>nfidence and business, accompanied by 
a hasty ring at the bell, gave indication that the squire 
was wanted to attend something earnest and pressing 
in his magisterial capacity. 

Tlie squire was in the front parlor, and hearing the 
gamekeeper's voice knew there could be no danger. 
He accordingly threw up the window, looked out, and 
asked : 

"What is the matter!" 

"A poacher, sir." 

'* Is that all ?" said Tallyho. 

Now, the parlor windows of the castle were not 
more than four feet from the ground, but it is. neces- 
sary to state that for the purpose of watchin^jf both 
person and property they had been powerfully se- 
cured by removable iron bars, which were laid aside 
every day. 

** Did you catch him in the act? " asked the squire. 

'*I did, sir; here is the hare; and this frightful 
lookin' cudgel, stained with the aninml's innocent 
blood, is the prisoner's property." 

In the meantime the unfortunate poacher was howl- 
ing with the most outrageous grief and throwing hfm- 
self on his knees, with uplifted hands, in an attitude of 
the most abject despair, toward Squire Tallyho, while 
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the gamekeeper pointed to the hare and cudgel as in- 
disputable testimony against the prisoner. 

"You scoundrel," said the squire, assuming an air 
of gravity ; " are you not ashamed to look me in the 
face I" 

"Ah,.yer Honor, I ought to blusli like a piece o' 
scarlet when I look upon yer handsome face, the face 
of a gintleman, a scholar, the face of a man that was 
'wanst a mimber of Parliament, but'tisn't in your face 
alone where the beauty is. You've a ginerous heart, 
a heart as big as the Rock o' Cashel, and, as for your 
hand, it bates Bannagher. Hiere isn't such a hand in 
Ireland — not a hand in the three kingdoms its aquil — 
a hand always ready to give, always rached out to the 
distressed, always givin' something away, but by all 
accounts the same hand gets very little in return. No 
matter, it's a good, open hand, howevor, an<l I see it's 
open now," he added, starting to his feet and cJapping 
a '* writ " into it 

"Just take that, sir; it's a true copy, and here is 
the original. Now you're sarved, sir." 

He h<id no sooner uttered these words than he 
whipped up the hare aud bludgeon, and with one 
blow of the latter turned the unsuspecting gamekeeper 
upon the steps, exclaiming as he did it: 

"This hare, my bucko, was never reared on the 
Tally ho estate. I brought it with me as a trump to 
win my game." 

"Thunder and lightning," exclaimed the squire; 
"itisHogan, thebailiflfl" 

" The same, at your sarvice," answered that func- 
tionaiy. "The best man within the four says for 
sarving a writ" 

After which he bounded away like a deer, dropping 
from the wall near the lodge, which was bankea up 
inside nearly to the top ; he mounted a horse and was 
soon beyond tlie reach of pursuit ! 
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'ENNIS O'Rourke was a small farmer in the County 
"^ Kerry, who held about ten acres of land at the 
period of which we write, wliich. is not a 
thousand years ago. Poor Dennis was sorely em- 
barrassed in consequence of blighted and f«iHng crops ; 
in fact, he wns on the point of being evicted by the 
owner of the estate, one Squire Black. Dennis was a 
widower; his only hope, the sweet sharer of his joys 
and sorrows, w.is his dauofhter, Mabel, or, Gra-Gal- 
Jlachree, ns she was affectionately styled by the vil- 
'lajrers, which in English signifies ** Bright (jrirl of My 
Heart." Though then but seventeen, Mabel was 
famed far and near for her beauty. Her abundant 
hnir was black- and glossy as ebony , her face was 
fresh, radiant, and spotless. She was arch and full 
of spirits ; but her humor, for she possessed it in 
abundance, was so artless, joyous, and innocent, that 
the heart wjis taken before one had time for reflection. 
On the morning in question, Mabel stood outside 
her father's snug th.atched cotUige. The trim hedge, 
the grass-))lot before the door, the little flower-beil, 
the woodbine trained up against the wall and hangin<r 
its blo.ssoms about the lattice, the pots of flowers in the 
windows, all bespoke the taste and refinement of 
young ifabel's nature. By her side was her lover, 
young i^haun, or John O'Gorman. As was natural, 
and as they often did before under similar circum- 
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stances, each pause<l on meeting, but somehow, on this 
occasion, there was visible on both sides more restraint 
tlian either liad ever yet shown. At length the silence 
was broken by Shaun. 

" So, Mabel, you're to be the wife of another f " 

" It's not with my .own consent, Shaun," she replied. 

As she uttered the words, she looked at him, their 
eyes met, but neither could stand tlie glance of the 
other. They were instantly withdrawn. 

" I'll not forget you, at all events," said Mabel ; 
" nor couldn't if I was to get a million of money for 
doing so." 

Her face and neck, while speaking this, were in one 
glow of crimson. 

" Mabel," said Shaun. 

He gHzed at her, but could not proceed ; his heart 
was too full. 

" Wliat's amiss, Shaun, darlin' f " 

" Nothing, aroon," said Shaun, as he tumed aside to 
brush away a crystal drop that trickled down his cheek. 
" Nothing, Mabel. I thought I felt a rain-drop fallin' 
from the sky ; its clearer now, the mist is gone. Ah, 
. I didn't tliink, acushla, this was the welkim I'd get, 
after trudgin' twenty miles from Killarney." 

** You were at Killarney yesterday, I believe , " 
said Mabel, anxious to change the former subject. 

*' I was ; and I'm lucky if I don't ketch a terrible 
cold." 

" How's that, Shaun I " 

"With a wettin' I got in the lakes. You know 
owld Colonel O'Hara, the richest nian in the County 
Kerry. Well, he has a twelve-year-owld daughter — 
a little angel that he worships. However, to make a 
long story short, I was restin' yesterday on one of the 
banlcs ; the boats, loaded with the quality and other 
foreign visitors, wor glidin' along the lake, when all 
of a sudden I spied tlie Colonel's little girl overraicb 
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herself and tumble into the water. In a minit she 
was earned far away from the boat So I peels off 
my coat, and in I went like a duck. I swam like a 
fish to where the child was sinkin' for the third time. 
When I got sight of her goolden hair imder the 
watlier, I got my arm anmnd the darling and broiiglit 
her safe and sound to dhrv IhikI. I thou(r|it the 
Colonel would kill me with kindness and tininks. He 
knew me well, for mv mothei^'s bit o* land is on his 
''State. Wlien I left him, says he : 

'^^Sliann, my hayro, you'll hear from me again; 
ril not foijret von.' 

** Maybe he'll lower the rent, or remember nie in 
liis will. But, sure, I'm only killin' time, Mabel, in 
t;ilkin' fliis way. I'll C/Ome to the point at oi ce. It is 
tliis, Miibel : Am I to give up all hopes of ever uiak- 
in' \ (Ml mv wife t" 

'*Sliann. dear, if it wa.sn't to save my father, and 
kenp the roof over his head, IM sooner die than refuse 
von. ' 

'* I believe }ou would, acushla," said Shaun. "I 
])artly gu»'SS how j'on're situated. Squire David Blaek, 
bad in — , I was going to curse tlie robl)er, but I'll swallv 
my bjul intentions tor your sake, Mabel. I know the 
hobble you're in, mavourneen. Your father is head 
and ears in debt to this same David Blark; unless it's 
paid in a fortniglit, you'll be evicted from this purtv 
little cottage. Black purtends to love you, and offers 
to keep the roof over 30U and your father if ye onlv 
marrv him — isn't that the whole history in a nut- 
shell'l" 

** It is. Shaun, and I'd as lief go into my grave as make 
the sacrifice. Oh ! but Bhutk is the soft-spoken, oilv- 
tongued hypocrite. He says to me yesterday in 
the presence of my father — " 

" * I think, Mabel,' says he, * if you refuse this offer 
the whole barony woidd consider you an ungrateful 
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daughter; if you stand by and see the father that reared 
you turned oiit of this cosey cottage to beg, starve, or 
maybe die in some ditch on the road-side, and it in 
your power to save him, your heart would be harder 
than the hardest stone.' *' 

" Ah, my gra-gal," said Shaun, " Fm sorry that 
David BlacK ever blew his foul breath over you. Fm 
afeerd it's a heavy heart you'll carry if you become 
his wife; but whatever you do, jewel, don't let my 
love interfere with your jboty. You have more at 
jCtiike than I have. I'll strive to forget I've lost you. 
ril pray that he'll not walk on your heart, an' trample 
the tender young life out of it, an' that he may prove 
a better man, with a truer love for ye, than poor Shaun 
O'Gorman. But look, Mabel, who is that over there 
on horseback, gallopin' through the boreen f Bedad, 
it's David Black himself He sees us. Every tramp 
of his horse's hoofs is like a dagger proddin' at my 
heart I'll go inside for a while, Mabel, for if we 
met it would be like a lump o' red-hot turf pitched 
into a ])owdher magazine ! " 

Shaun had barely time to enter Mabel's cottage, 
when David, having leaped from his saddle, led liis 
horse ne.ir the cottage, and addressed Mabel. 

"Good morning, Mabel. I see my sturdy rival, 
Shaun O'Gormnn, has just left you." 

" The poor fellow," said Mabel, " didn't care about 
spakin' to me in your presence." 

" My presence need be no bar to your meeting," 
siiid Black, c^nrelessly. " I know he is an old admirer 
of yours. You were brought up from childhood, and 
all that But," he added, growing more serious, 
** after you have named the day, you must see Shaun 
no more. Have you weighed over in your mind what 
we spoke of yesterday ? " 

" Partly, sir." 

" Why, you told me yesterday that you would be 
able to give me your final answer to-day." 
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" Will you give me one more day f Give me until 
to-morrow." 

" To-nioiTOw be it, then/' said Black. " Consider 
well on the step you are about to take. The money 
your father owes me is a small fortune to a man in 
his humble station. Twenty pounds is the amount ; 
a sum he will never be able to realize. Yonr word 
can save him. I'll call to-morrow; if youthen an- 
swer no, in two weeks hence you and your fatlier will 
be homeless — " 

** Gra-gal, aroon, are you there I " whispered Shauiii 
as he emerofed from the cottasre. 

As he spoke he glanced at Squire Black* Their 
eyes met. 

" Powers preserve me ! " exclaimed Shnun, with 
feigned astonishment. ** I kem out to spnke to an 
angel, an' here I am face to face with the divil — ^ 

" What do you mean, fellow f " cried Black. 

" Never mind what I mane," said Shaun. 

" I know what vou m«ine. You mane nothinnr that's 
good. Yon're snakin' after Gra-Gal-Machree." 

** Now, I know your pedigree, Squire Bhick, and 
all tlie other Blacks, an' there's not a white sheep in 
the flock. A near relation o' yours wanst palavered 
a fair crature with soft words as false as wather, as 
false as the words you're spakin' to this an^el by my 
side. He dhruv |)oor Jeiry Ilynos's daughter, heart- 
broken, to an untimely grave; but if you injure this 
Gra-Gal-Machree by the whis])erin' of a word, the- 
winkin' of an eye, or the snappin' of a fincrer, you 
niay say your prayers, for Til welt ye till you're bhie* 
niowldy, an' when you see your face in the lookin'- 
glass you won't know your own mother's son." 

**0h, indeed," said Black, quietly vaulting: into his 
saddle. "You are quite a moralist. Mai>el, good 
niorning. You are under no further pledjre to me. 
You are free to many your manly champion, Shaun 
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O'Gornian. Perlia])R in two weeks lie may he able 
to f'urnisli you and yonr father with a new home." 

^' The chitteringfothit} horse's hoofs was soon lost in 
the distance. 

"Och! Jfabel, my own Gni-Gal ! " cried Sliann, 
"what'll yon do at all at all. Och ! I conld cnr my 
ronjrneout, djirlin', for thron<rh it rvi's])nilt every thin^r.'' 

•* Don't be blamin yonrst-lf Shann," said Mabel, 
** for you've ma<le my heart lij^ljter than ever it was 
bi-tbre." 

** IJpjTforni, Shann, I've had a h>ng' trot to find ^ e," 
said a yonn;*' man who seemed pniiting'for breath, as he 
«])|>ronche(i the cott;ige. " I spied ye from the liriilnre 
bev;nir. I wouldn't have hurrietl ^o, but thi« h'tn-r 
ha.H ' importance' scribbled on the face <»f it. Here, 
It's for you." 

'* Who's written tx> me! Jfavbe it'n a notice to 
quit," said Shann, tearinjr open the letter. " Orh, 
mille mnrdher ! , What's this 1 " he cried. " Oh, lo(»k, 
Mabel, at the fist-full o' ten-pound notes. Oeh ! " 
said he to the letter-carric^r, " I don't think you're a 

fK'Stman at all ; it's a Leprechaun in the prnise of a 
etter-carrier vou are. See, vou've broujrht. nie a 
fortune in a bit o' paper hardly bipr enoujrii to li^rlit 
my pipe with. Mabel, jewel, count how many notes 
is there." 

** Ten." answered ilabel 

*'Ten — d've tell me so ? Ten tens is one hundred 
pounds!" cried Shaun. " Be<rorrn, Mabel, we're 
millionaires. We can open a bank after this; but I 
must read the letter." 

** * Dear Shaun ' 

"That's me, sure enough — 'inclosed you will find 
one hundred pounds as an installment of what I intend 
presenting' you with for the noble service you ren- 
dered me yesterday in savinjf from a watery gravo 
my beloved child.' 
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" Do you hear tliat, Mabel ? It's from Colonel 
O'Hara, for liere's liis name at tlie bottom. Isn't this 
an angel's visit ? You liave notliing to fear now fi-oni 
David Black. Can I call you mine now, Mnbel ? " 
" Yea, Shann, yours forever — and only yours." 
We have ni(tliing further to add, denr reader, except 
tltat Shaun is to-day a prosperous fanner, and, as he 
himself says, he is happy as the day is long with Itis 
G-ra-Gal-Machree. 
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Lot Erin remember the days of old. 

Ere her faithless sons betrayed her. 
When Malachi wore the collar of gold 

Which he won from her proud invader. 
When her kin<;s, with standards of ^rccn unfurled. 

Led the Ilcd Branch Knights to dunger, 
Ere the emerald gem of the western world 
Was set in the crown of a stranger. — Moore. 

OU wisli to know who the Red Knif^lit wast 
Welly to be candid with you, it will puzzle 
me somewhat to give you a lucid explanation. 
However, sir, he was not a puckaun, and I am sure he 
wasn't a leprechaun, neither did he belong to the 
phoukas, fetches, or the banshees, besides a host of 
others too numerous to mention ; history does not re- 
late that he came either as a warning or luck sign to 
«iny special family. Nevertheless, I most positively 
maintain that he was a lineal descendant of somebody 
supernatural. 

It was in the good old times, sir, when contentment, 
like an atmosphere of perpetual summer, rested upon 
our beautiful land. There were no middlemen, agents, 
or absentee landlords in those days. 

The ring of the rack-renter's crowbar, the crash of 
the peasant's falling homestead, the wail of the evicted, 
the overcrowded emigrant ship, were things unheard 
of in those days. As tlie giftea Mangan wrote : 
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" The clime 
Is a clime to praise. 
The dime is Erin s, the green and bland ; 
And it is the time. 
These be the days 
Of Cahal Mor, of the wine-red hand I '' 

That was Ireland's golden age, when our race 
scorned to brook with calm submission the approach 
of the invader. 

If you have read our history, let your memory go 
back to the early part of tlie eleventh century ; let 
your mind*8 eye behold the white-haired monarch, 
lirian Boro, mounted for battle on his richly-caparis- 
oned charger, dashing through the Irish lines with his 
sword in one hand and a crucifix in the other, the 
watch-word Faith and Fatherland, against paganism 
and bondage. Hark to that wild shout as he leads 
liis soldiers on to conquer. See how their battle-axes 
fall crashing on the mailed warriors of Norway. See 
how the brave old king is hewing his way to the 
Danish standard ; the heathen Danes fly toward Dublin 
<-ity. See how they plunge into the waters of the 
'1 olka. The fight has ceased ; Brian Boro has won a 
glorious victory on the bloody plains of Clontarf 

But to return to the Red Knight What I have to 
8j\y regarding him will take but a few moments. To 
be brief, then, you must know that the Danes had 
]>itched their camp about half a mile from that old 
(-4istle now cnimbiing into ruins, near the borders of 
the town. Well, sir, according to tradition, it was as 
nuich as an Irish soldier's life was worth to enter that 
same camp, no matter how well armed he might be; 
for if he went there to cliallenge a Dane to meet him 
in combat the mysterious Ked Knight would invariably 
rido into the camp, armed at all points, prepared to 
meet the challenger ; and the result cost the life of his 
adversary. 
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One night an Irish soldier, who had won his 8purs 
by deeds of valor on many a battle-field, sat in the 
hall of the old castle, sliaring the hospitality of its 
lordly owner. This brave soldier was known far and 
near at the time as the Knight of the Hills. After 
supper the household closed round the great fire, and 
each man in his turn told his tale of love and war. 
The Red Knight of the enemy*s camp figured in many 
a tale. 

Now the lord of the castle had already promised as 
a bride his fair daughter, Lady Eva, to the conqueror 
of the much-dreaded Dane. The Knight of the Hills, 
having heai*d of the peerless prize, determined at once 
to win and wear it 

** I am ready to meet him," said he, preparing to 
depart; 'Uhis very night I mean to test which lance 
is the truest, his or mine.*' 

It was in vain that the beautiful Lady Eva and her 
father endeavored to dissuade the Knight of the Hills 
from his rash resolve. Armed at all points, he sallied 
from tlie castle-gate. His trusty squire, a youth of 
noble blood, rode by his side. 

>ome hours passed. The castle hall was sadly silent 
during the warrior's absence, for they all feared the 
worst for him At length, a horn was heard at the gate. 
The warder hastened to open the doors, and the Knight 
of the Hills rode into the castle court ; his squire fol- 
lowied him, leading by the bridle a horse of perfect 
form and figure, of enormous size, and coal black. 
The valorous knight hastened to the hall. All clustered 
round him to hear his tale, but the lord of the castle 
bade them first release him of his armor and bring in 
refreshments. At last they proceeded to take off one 
of his mailed gloves. It was filled with blood, and 
even then a few drops were seen to ooze from a slight 
wound on his wrist His wound dressed, his fatigue 
refreshed with good wine and meat, the lord of the 
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castle requested Iiim to relate the particulars of his 
meeting with the Red Knight 

** My lord,** said he, " you know how in despite of 
the earnest remonstrances of you and your devoted 
daughter I rode from your castle-gate. The moon 
was bnght and cleiu:. I soon succeeded in reaching 
the enemy's camp. Without a pause I rode in and 
blew my bugle. I waited for a moment, expecting a 
reply, when suddenly a mounted champion approached 
me and without a word prepared for the charge. I 
raised my shield, couched my lance, and darted toward 
him on the instiint We botli staggered with the charge. 
Our lances broke in half, but the points glided harm- 
lessly from our armor. I still pressed on. My ad- 
vei'sary's horse stumbled and fell. The phantom 
kniglit— :for such he proved to be — was roUect on the 
gi-ound. 

*^ In a moment I wais by his side and seized his horse's 
rein. The phantom ap])eared to revive, he saw my 
action, snatched a poition of his broken lance and 
darted it at me like a javelin. It struck my wrist, 
but in my e<agerness 1 felt it not. Presently he seemed 
to vanish from my sight, and had I not that dark 
horse as a proof of the combat, I should begin to doubt 
ver}' much whether I had really met the Red Knight, 
for it seems to me at the present moment as if I had 
been under the influence of a wild dream." 

*' Let us see the phantom Dane's steed," said the 
lord of the castle. In the court-yard they found the 
coal-black horse, his eyes lustrous, his neck proudly 
arched, his coat of sinning black, and a glittering war 
saddle on its back. The first streaks of dawn began to 
appear. As Jthey entered the castle-yard the steed 
grew restless and tried to break from the hands of his 
groom ; he champed his bit, snorted as in pain and 
anger, and struck the ground with his hoofs until tlie 
spai'ks flew ; but a^ soon as the cock was heard to crow 
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' the black horse had disappeared as mysteriously as his 
master, and was never seen again. 

It is almost needless to add that the Knight of the 
Hills and Lady Eva were united and lived happily. 

Cut as the subject has been a dry one, let us 
moisten it with a patriotic toast. Here is, wishing we 
may both live to behold the fulfilment of our po«t's 
prophetic lines : 

" Erin I oh, Erin I though long in the shade, 

Tbv star wUl sliiuo out whon tEo proudest shall fade." 





nnt[Max^ 




ITHIN a stone's throw of Templederry, in the 
County of Tipperar}'', in a wayside cabin, lived 
two brotliers, Dinny and Jerry Sheehy, Dinny 
was a warm-liearted, comely youth, with a frail form, 
but a clear uudei*standing ; Jerry was a tall, muscular, 
able-bodied fellow, but dull of comprehension and 
stubborn as a mule ; Dinny was a wheelwright, Jeny 
was a blacksmitl). 

Rose Cumisky was Dinnv's sweetheart, and Til go 
bail tliat the fairest rose that ever s^'ew among the 
golden vales of Tipperary would fade into insignifi- 
cance if compared with the beauty and sweetness of 
Hose Cumisky. But true love is sometimes under a 
cloud, and so it proved to be in this case, for big Jerry 
had his • evil eye on the same Rose and tiied to cir- 
cumvent l)is brother. But the fragi-ant flower was too 
pure to bloom in such a barren, stony heart 

One calm autumn evening, after a hard day's work, 
Dinny and Jerry were taking supper, for they botli 
lived in the same cabin. Presently a low cry. and a 
stifled cough was heard coming from the bed chamber. 
Dinny was on his feet in an instant Jerry did not 
budge. Dinny drew asidd the bed curtains where his 
father, Sylvester Sheehy, was lying at the point of 
death. 

" How is it with you now, father, darlin' t ^ 

" I'm afeerd 'tis all over with me, Dinny. No 

Hi 
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matter, Futber John has prepared me well for the long 
journey TU soon be travelin'. My voice is waka 
Can ye liear what I'm sayin', acusbla? ^ 

" I can, father, but don't disti'ess yourself." 

'^ What bright light is that shining near the window 
where tlie honeysuckle is t ** 

** It's the moonlight" 

" AVhere's Jerry f " 

" He is aitin' Ins supper." 

'' Call him." 

.*'! will, father; Jeny, my father wants ye. 

** Don't bother me," said Jerry, " I'm goin' into the 
garden to have a smoke." 

" Did ye call him, Dinny f " asked the old man. 

" I did, father, but he's gone into the garden." 

" Never mind, Dinny, agra. You wor always a 
good, thoughtful, lovin' son — it grieves me I haven't 
much to lave ye — however, tiike tliat little silver snuff- 
box o' mine. You'll find it on the chimney piec-e. 
Prize it well, Dinny, for there's a charm in it — an' if 
ye should happen to be in great need, don't be sur* 
prised if the same works wonders." 

Before a half- hour had elapsed old Sylvester Sheehy's 
worldly pilgrimage was at an end. After having 
• ])rayed for some time beside the remains of his father, 
Dinny closed the curtains and quitted the chamber. 
With a heavy heart he went into the garden, where 
he jj'as accosted by Jerry. 

*' What's the matter i " said Jerry. " Your face 
looks as long as a fiddle. Now, listen to me, Dinny ; 
d'ye mane to give up this foolish love of Rose Cumisky f 
How can a poor pilgarlic like you support a wiwf 
You that couldn't raise a pound if it would purchase a 
whole county. Now, mind me ; this night must end 
this matter lor good or evil, for if Rose despises me 
for a husband I'll see that you will never win her for 
a wife." 
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^* Jerry, how can ye spake such unnatural language 
at a time like this ? - 

" All times are aqiiil to me,** said Jerry. 

" You don't know tliat all is over within t ^ 

" What d'ye mane f " 

" My father is dead,** said Dinny, solemnly. 

** Well, I hope he's better off ; I knew he couldn't 
last much longer — but that will be more expense on 



me." 



" Is that all that's troublin' ye f " said Dinny. " Ah, 
Jerry, ye wor always an undutifiil son. How can ye 
ever expect to have luck or grace f I have saved fifteen 
shillings, and I think that will nearly pay for my poor 
father's coffin ; for if you are so niggardly, you, that has 
fifty pounds in the bank at Thurles — if you're so 
mean spirited as to begrudge your money, I'd sooner 
pay the whole expense myself. 

"Maybe," said Jerry, sneeringly, "my father left 
you a fortune in his will ; you are so mighty generous ! " 

" This," replied Dinny, showing his father's snuff- 
box, " is the tortune my father left to me." 

" A silver snuff-box ; how much is it worth, Dinny t" 

" 1 am not hucksther enough to be guessin' at tlie 
value of a dead man's gift." 

"It wouldn't fetch more than five shillings at the 
most," mused Jerry. 

" AH the money you have in bank, Jerry, wouldn't 
buy it from me." 

" Why, ye simple sumachaun, couldn't I snatch it 
firom you this minit if I cared a rap for it t " cried Jerry. 

" ff I would allow ye, may be ye could." 

" Allow me, did ye say t " 

" That's exactly what I said, Jerry, my boyo, an' 
ye may roar an' fume like a bull ; but, as big as ye are, 
you'll not frighten me with your black looks." 

" As sure as the moon is shinin' over us both, Dinny, 
if I hear any moi*e such chat I'll " — 
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" You wor always a blather umskite," interrupted 
Dinny ; " save your breath to cool your porridge. 

These words were no sooner uttered than Jerry had 
his brother by the throat Dinny struggled desper- 
ately to release himself from the vice-like grasp of his 
giant brother ; his eflForts were unavailing ; at lenrth, 
after a long struggle, both fell to the ground, rolling 
over each other until reaching the well near the end 
of the garden, where Dinny administered a kick with 
• the full force of a goodly-sized brogue on Jerry's shin- 
bone. A cry of pain escaped the latter, who, sprins^- 
ing at once to his feet, with Dinny still in his clutch, 
and lifting him bodily into the air above his own head, 
dropped him with a yell of fiendish triumph into the 
old well. 

When Dinny amved at the bottom of the well — at 
least so the story goes — he found himself without a 
scratch ; nor was that all — \ie even found himself ia a 
strange country. 

** Begorra," muttered Dinny, *' this is a change for 
the better. What's thisf A gi'ay stone wall, and 
such doliglitful trees. Faix, I niver saw the likes be- 
fore, and the birds — och ! if I listen to such singin' 
I'm afeerd I'll be enchanted. Whose domain is this, I 
wonder ? " 

" Dinny, look up here ! " said a voice. 

" Somebody knows me," he cried, as he tnnied his 
gaze upward and espied a panoplied soldier pacing tlie 
ramparts. *^ Oh, who is tliat in shinin' steel from head 
to foot? D'ye know me, sir?" 

** Do you see that lake ?" s«iid the soldier, and sure 
enough, when Dinny turned his eyes to the right he 
discovered a broad, smooth, blue lake. 

" What a purty sthrame,^ he exclaimed, '*an' the 
posies along the banks — such flowers doesn't gi-ow in 
Ireland ; barrin' wan goes to the Botanical Gardens or 
the Phanix Park, he'd niver see the likes o' these.** 
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" Dinny,** said the soldier, " you are a straiif^r, ai>d 
the duty of every stranger is to escort the queen from 
the hike to the palace ; will you obey t " 

" To be sure, I will, an* glad o* the chance. Where 
is she ? " 

** See, the boat is yonder on the lake." 

Dinny was more astonished than ever when he be- 
held a gorgeously adorned boat, studded with golden 
stars and manned by tiny sailors, who rowed with 
silver oars. Over the boat was a silken canopy to 
shelter them from tlie heat of the scorching sun. r^ear 
the vessel's prow was a pale-faced man weaiing a 
kingly crown, and beside him a beautiful woman, at- 
tired in a green robe. 

When the boat had reached the landing place, 
Dinny, with the gallantry of a knight-errant, assisted 
the queen ashore. The man with the crown, who was 
apparently an invalid, was earned cai*efully by his at- 
tendants and tenderly placed in a small golden car- 
riage. Dinny was politely requested by the queen to 
escort her to the palace, which stood on the brow of a 
hill overlooking the lake. On his way thither he in- 

Suired the name of his fair charge, and was informed 
lat she w*as tlie oueen of the blue lake, and that the 
invalid in the golden carnage was her husband. 

** What's your husband's complaint? — if I may be 
so bowld as to ax. But, 'pon me word, your majesty, 
he looks as if his days wor numbered.'' 

^' A cold in the head is what he complains of I an^ 
Bwered the queen. 

" A cowld in the head. Sure, that's only a ti-ifle.** 

"On the contrary, we consider it very senous. 
The most eminent physicians our kingdom affords have 
failed in their efforts to effect a cure.'' 

" How long has he had the cowld, your majesty t " 

" Ten years," replied the queen. 

" Ten years, that's a long time ; he ought to be used 
to it by this. Maybe I can relieve lum." [j 
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"Ob, stranger, if you can but cure him all the 
wealth you desire shall be yours." 

" I don't say I can, but I'll do my best,** wiid Din- 
ny, approaching the king, who coininauded his attend- 
ants to stand still. " Can he sneeze, your majesty t ^ 
whispered Dinny. 

" No ; that is where the great difficuhy lies.** 

** I'll see what virtue there is in this," taking the sil- 
ver snufF-box from his pocket and applying a pinch of 
its contents to his Majesty's royal nose. 

" Huzza ! Huzza ! Long live the king ! " Shouts such* 
as these rent the air. A clap of thunder, the roar of 
artillery, in fact, a mighty e*arthquake would have been 
merely a whisper compared with the mighty sound 
produced by that single pinch of snuflF. 

The effect on the king was talismanic. *' Ten long 
years have passed since I enjoyed such a sneeze. 
i'riend, what is your name ? " 

" Dinny Sheeny, your Majesty.** 

" Dinny," said the king, ** you have cured me- I 
am your eternal debtor, and your reward shall be as 
much gold as you can carry." 

We shall pass over Dinny's week of revelry within 
the palace. When taking his departure a large siick 
full of golden guineas was the only reward he would ac- 
cept. The queen having heard the history of his vil- 
lainous brother, Jerry, presented him with a beautiful 
ring to place on Rose Cumiskey's finger. '* And here," 
said she, '*is a snuff-box, shaped exactly like the 
magical one you already possess. The only difference 
is that it lacks the charm of yours. Present it witli 
my compliments to your amiable brother Jerry. When 
he hears of your good fortune he will doubtless be de- 
sirous of improving his own." 

To make a long story short, before Dinny knew 
where he was he found himself once more in the up- 
per world. Standing with his sack of guineas besiae 
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the old well in his own garden, his first thought was to 
secrete his wealth. After pocketing about fift}* pieces, 
he dug a hole behind the cow-shed for his treasure. 
When he entered the cabin his brother was spell-bound 
at beholding, as he imagined, the apparition of the 
murdered Dinny Sheehy ; however, he was soon con- 
vinced to the contrary. Dinny was sorely grieved 
when speakincr of his enforced absence from his 
father's funeral, and also from the girl of his heart. 
Rose Gimiiskey. 

" Faix, you wor far better engaged," said Jerry ; 
** but liow 18 it you return with a pocket full o* goold 
after wan short week. Will ye tell me the secret!" 

"Tlie secret is in this," said Dinny, producing the 
QueenV gift. 

" What ! is it possible ? In our father^s silver snuflF- 
box?" 

" Yes, indeed, Jerry ; when I reached the bottom o* 
the well I was dhry as a bone and hadn't even a 
scratch on me, wlien I heard a voice savin': * Touch 
the third stone to the rijrht wid the silver snuflF-box.' 
I did as I was bid an' found myself in tl;e lovely 
country I towld ye about" 

" Lend it to me, Dinny, till I try my luck I " 

"On one conditioru" 

"What is it!" 

" That you return it when ycfvx come back." 

" Agreed ! " <5ried Jeny, taking the box and running 
into the garden. 

While Jerry proceeded on his voyage of discovery 
Dinny unearthed his treasure from behind the cow- 
shed and hastened to the cottage of Rose Cumiskey. 
The scene that followed baffles description. Suffice 
it that the banns of mannage having been announced 
from the altar three times before Dinny's disappear- 
ance, the young couple were united that night without 
a moment's delay. 
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Jerry was pulled out of the well soon after, more 
dead tlian alive; and to liis d}-in^ day he was taunted 
by his neighbors witli the jeering question : 

" Jerry, avick, where did ye lave the silver snuff- 
boxl" 
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''From a Munster vale thoy brouglit her^ 

From the pare and balmy air. 
An Ormond peasant daughter. 

With blue eyes and golden hair. 
They brought her to the city. 

And she faded slowly there — 
Consumption has no pity 

For blue eyes and golden hair." 

Richard DcMon Williams. 

R O'Leary and Mr. Lynch were well-to-do 
\ farmers, residing in a charming and richly 
cultivated section of Tipperary, adjoining tlie 
*' Golden Vale/' so called from its exceeding fertility. 
It was, indeed, a romantic spot A pretty trout stream 
divided the two estates. The cottage of Mr. O'Leary 
formed a picturesque appearance, with its profusion 
of roses and woodbine trained by the hand of taste 
to twine around the lattice. A small grove of trees in 
front, where the wild-flowers grew in rich luxuriance, 
and the blackbird breathed his notes of joy and love, 
cast an air of rural beauty over the scone. 

The 0'Lear)'s had only one child, a lovely daughter ; 
her name was Rosaleen. The peasantry, by whom 
she was idolized, called her Fair Rosaleen, the flower 
o' the Golden Vale. 

From the period of her sunny childhood it had 
been the dearest wish of her parents to see her united 
to Darcy Lynch, the only son of their prosperous 
neighbor. 

163 
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They gazed witli paternal pride on the opening 
beauty of the fair young Rosaleen, as she bounded 
through the plensant^ green meadows ii\ quest of the 
bloouiing wild-flo\vei"8, or rode with Darcy by the 
glassy lake. They listened to her meny, ringing 
laugh, and fancied care would never reach a heait 
tliat besit so li;^htly. 

Alas, they little thought that. even tlien the cloud of 
soiTOw was gathering over that young head — that the 
bright young dream of happiness was soon to be 
broken. 

Darcy Lynch, the companion of her happy child- 
hood, the sliarer of every joy her heart had known, 
was about to leave his fathei^'s house and proceed to 
England on a business transaction which would com- 
pel him to be absent for at least six mouths. 

The evening before his departure, he walked to Mr. 
O'Leary's cottage to bid farewell to liis youth's com- 
panion, the fair, young Rosaleen. It was a lovely night 
in the glorious month of June. The sun was fast 
sinking in the western horizon, and its last departing 
rays had rested on the gray ruins of an ancient abbey, 
where this young, confiding couple had seated them- 
selves to enjoy, undisturbed, the last evening they 
might pass together. 

Dai-cy's dark eyes were bent in tenderness upon the 
face of Rosaleen. She raised her eyes, and, meeting 
that deep, tender gaze, inquired in a sweet voice the 
cause of his sadness. ~ 

*^ Rosaleen,'' he exclaimed, with passionate earnest- 
ness, *' I am about to leave you, and, perhaps, ere I 
return, you will be the bride of another. It is tliis 
maddening thought that falls like a darksome cloud 
over my spirits, and at this our parting moment makes 
me sad indeed ! " 

Rosaleen spoke not, but Darcy saw the struggle 
for composure which rent her bosom, and in a 
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moment he was breathing in her ear the dearest wish 
of his heart, and there, within that quiet sanctuary of 
ages long gone by, they exchanged vows of eternal 
constancy. 

Weeks passed on Darcy was far away, and fair 
Rosaleen was left to wander alone by the gentle lake 
or in the grassy dells, to pluck tlie wild-flowers which 
Darcy had so often woven in garlands to twine around 
her golden tn*8ses. She strove in vain to dispel the 
melancholy which was preying on lier spirits ; her 
wild, gay laugh wix» hushed ; lier bounding step be- 
came languid and slow ; the rose hsid faded from her 
cheek, and the sparkling lustre of her blue eyes was 
dim. 

Her parents saw with alarm the fading blossom, yet 
knew not the cause of her decay, for the secret lay 
buried in her own bosom. Months passed on, and still 
she heard nothing from Darcy. The winter ended, 
spring returned again, with the birds and floweiv, but 
it awoke no responsive note in the bosom of Rosaleen. 
Tlie thorn was rankling in lier heart; the sorrow 
which kills, but moans not, was ))reyingon her heart's 
core. She would sit for hours near the ruined abbey, 
where Darcy first breathed to her the burning words 
of love, and muse upon the happy past, until her 
heart swelled almost to breaking. Tlien would she 
return to her cottage, and force a smile to light up 
her pale and pensive face, to cheer her anxioud parents. 

And where was Darcy Lynch gone I Why did he 
linger from the smile of his promised bride ? Oh 1 
how can I relate it? He was breathing into another 
ear the same fatal poison which had won the heart of 
the too confiding Rosaleen. 

A short time after his departure, he became acquainted 
with Eveleen Desmond, a lovely orphan, residing with 
her aunt. A few weeks passed in the society of 
Eveleen sufficed to show him that his attachment for 
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Bosaleen was mere brotherly affection, and he learned 
to love Eveleen with all the fervor of Iiis passionate 
nature. She gave him her heart in retuinii and tliey 
were to be united the following spring. 

Time passed on, and Darcy, with his lovely bride, 
was daily expected to return to Ireland. The last 
ray of hope departed from the agonized bosom of 
Rosaleen when she heard the fatal news, but she 
roused her woman's pride, and nerved her heai*t to meet 
the trial tliat awaitea her. 

Mr. Lynch gave a ball to welcome his son to his 
old home. The evening came, and Rosaleen repau'ed 
to her chamber to dress for the gay scene, when she 
would meet again the long-worshipped idol of her 
heart, now the husband of another^ Oh, bitter was 
the anguish of that young heart, as she paced her 
chamber with a burning clieek and flashing eye, but 
she stifled her emotion, and ventured to the parlor, 
where her father was waiting to conduct her to the 
ball. 

Never had she appeared so touchingly beautiful as 
on this night, to her so fraught with misery. She was 
arrayed in simple white; her golden hair, flowing in 
graceful ringlets over her neck, was omamented'with 
a simple wreath of white roses ; her eyes beamed with 
imearthly brightness, and the hectic flush shed its 
rich but fearful hue upon her cheek. 

That evening she was foremost in the dance and 
gayest in the song. Darcy witnessed her wild 
gayety with delight, and thought her love had passed 
away as lightly as his own. He saw not the aching 
heart beneath, he heard not the smothered sigh that 
was hushed within her bosom. 

** Remember me not as a lover. 

Whose hope was crossed. 
Whose bosom can never recover 

The light it bath lost; 
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As the young brido remombers the mother 
She loves, though she never may see. 

As a sister rememoers a brother, 
Oh, dearest, remember me." 

The evening wore on, and Rosaleen returned home 
in a state of mind bordering upon frenzy. She flew 
to her chamber. 

"It is over/' she exclaimed. "The last tie that 
bound me to earth is broken. I have Hved to see 
him who taught me my first lesson of love the hus- 
band of another. I have seen him breathe soft words 
of love into her listening ear, and my breaking heart 
can bear no more.'^ 

Strange ! When woman gives her young heart with 
all its gushing tenderness to one being, without the 
society of that being, what is all the world to hert 

Kind friends may gather around to pour the balm 
of consolation into her wounded bosom ; nature may 
pour forth her beauties; the loveliest flowers may 
bloom at her feet, yet she heeds not tlieir varied tints 
and gentle fragi'ance. 

Thus it was with Rosaleen ; the moon was shining 
in at the window from which she was gazing not at 
the beautiful rose tree before it, which shed such 
sweet perfume on the air that stole into the chamber ; 
not at the fragrant honeysuckle that, in happier 
hours, she had taught to twine around the lattice. 
No, her thoughts dwelt not on the beauties of that 
moonlight scene ; her aching eye was fixed on her 
favorite trysting place, the gray abbey ruin; and 
memory had wafted her back to the time when she 
sat with Darcy beside that hallowed shrine and 
breathed her first young vow of love. 

Hour after hour she sat buried in a deep and pain- 
ful reverie, until wearied nature at last gave way, and 
she sank into a gentle slumber. 

She awoke in a burning fever, and in the madness of 
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delirium, first revealed the secret of her long cherished 
love. She spoke of the inward struggle that h»d torn 
her heart, her nidni^ht tears, and called nildly on 
Darcy to give her hack her pnceless trensure of a free 
ftnd happy heart, and restore to her pai-ents their 
idolized, their only child. 

All that tiie diaii-acted parents could do was done to 
save her. She was brouglit to Dublin for change of 
air; the best medical aid was provided, but in vain. 
Tlie most skilful hand could could not bind up tlie 
broken heart, and in one sliort year from the night of 
Iier last meeting' with Darcy, slie breathed her last in 
the arms of the good Sistera of Ciiarity. Thus per- 
ished faTr Rosalecn, the flower of. tlie Golden Vale. 
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JftlACK Piircel was a goocMmniored, ruddy-faced 
^J young nmn, compact and vigorous. He wjus spir- 
ited and generous, and as brave as a lion ;.lie could 
wrestle, kick foot-ball, jump, or hurl better than any 
boy of his size in the parish of Mulli»»ahone. But the 
pride of Mullinahone, the mountaii» maidof Tipperary, 
was the charming Grace Donnelly, the flower of 
Slieve-na-Mon. Jack Purcel loved Grace, and, of 
course, as a natuml consequence, Grace returned the 
compliment 

Now, Phil Donnellv, the father of the fi\ir voun*r 
Grace, was acknowled;j:e(l to be the greatest piper in 
the four provinces. Phil, though a generous, warm- 
hearted man, had one fault, if fault it can be calle<l, and 
that was vanity — vanity in his musical prowess — and 
to such a pitch did he carry it, that one evening, at a 
merry-making near the cross-roads, he reji^istered a 
vow thcit no boy in the whole county would ever get 
his consent to marry Grace. 

" No," said he, '* she'll go single all her life, ban-in' 
that whoever would marry her can nrove himself a 
better piper than her father." 

"That seals my fate," said poor Jack Purcel, ** for 
I know no more about music than I do o' the Greek 
language." 

** Och, Grace, jewel," said Jack to his colleen, one 
bright morning in June ; ** what is to be done, darlin', 
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at all, at all t Your fathei'^s vow the other night was 
like a death knell to my liopes.'' 

^^ Jack, acuslila, don't break down that way — alPs 
not lost yet Can't ye go into practice for a year or 
two, an' who knows but in the coorse o' time ye'd be 
able to bate my father." 

"Bate yer iather, is it! No, Grace, not if I kep' 
practisin' from this till Tib's Eve. The dickens in it, 
lor music, it has brought two faithful hearts to a purty 
pass." 

" Do ye know what I was thinkin'. Jack t " 

•* What was. it, Grace t " 

"Of coorse, ye know the spot called the Fairy 
Cave." 

"I do ; in the side of Slieve-na-Mon, about three 
miles from this. Well, what about the Fairy Cave, 
machree t " 

" I'm towld, Jack, that the sweetest sounds can be 
heard comin' out of it on a quiet night" 

" That's true enough, jewel, if we're to believe what 
we hear." 

" An' 'tis said, if any one has the courage to enter it 
they get such a knowledge o' music that no human 
skill can aquil." 

" Grace, darlin'," said Jack, " I had my mind med 
up on emigratin' to Ameriky, but your cheerful words 
make a new man o' me. So, instead o' crossin' the 
Atlantic, I'll visit the Fairy Cave to-night" 

" To-night t " 

" Yis, darlin', I'll make hay while the sun shines." 

" But if the good people should make a prisoner o' 
ye in the mountains for life, what's to become o' me t " 

"Don't be afeerd, Grace, darlin'; before you are 

three days owlder you'll see me again, and even if I 

don't happen to find the gift o' music, my heart, like 

your own, will still be in the right place, mavoumeen." 

After a few mutual promises they parted* 
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On tlie eveiiinor of tluit rlav Jnrk Pnrcel 8et out for 
the nionntaihs of Slieve-nu-Mon, luivii.jr previou«ly 
.])rovidi'(l Iniiist^lf with a torch iuul r;ikiii<r with him tor 
compniiy Iiis friend Billy Donovsni. The liour whs 
now a iirtle p;ist twilight ; the road to the fairy cave 
w}us wild Hnd ch^solate; on each siile of them were a 
variety of lonely lakes and al)rn|)r pie<*i|)i(*es; the sun 
had just gone down In, abont 'an hour, howe\ery 
after nnnh difficulty, they succeeded in reachinor the 
Fairy Cave. The entrance wiw thickly overgrown with 
briai*s and bushes. 

At length, having cleared away every obstacle, th«y 
soon discovered an opening in the mystic cave, and 
after lighting the torch Jack Purcel and his friend 
proceeded- on their way, often stopping to admire the 
beauty of the h<ndscape that presented itself to their 
view as they advanced. In the far distance rose the 
outlines of a hill whose gi*een and sloping base melted 
into the moonlit bosom of a smooth lake. 

" Begorra, Billy," whispered Jack to his friend, 
"Killarney couldn't liowld a candle -to this puity 
spot." 

Sometimes they were compelled to creep on their 
hands and knees through the narrowest passes until 
thev arrived at the niarofin of the lake. 

Beside the lake was a green fairy ring, into which 
as Purcel inadvertently stepped, he was struck to the 
earth and instantly deprived of all consciousness. 

He was awakened by the sounds of soft nuisic, and 
opening his eyes beheld surrounding him a large com- ' 
pany of little people playing on music^d instruments, 
who, the moment they saw that he was awake, desired 
him to follow them, and touching him with their wands 
thev immediately flew across the lake, Jack havinor 
become as aerial as any of them in their midst, and 
alighted on an island which, they informed hiu), was 
named "The Isle of Music." Through this Jiappy 
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island flowed a river of such crystalline clearness that 
Purcel could plainly distinguish the gleaming of the 
precious gems which studded its bed. Flocks of birds 
varying in beauty skimming through the air joined 
their gushes of melody to the rapturous combination 
of sounds pervading the island ; not a dog barked nor 
a cow lowed but in the purest harmony. 

Purcel was then conducted by the fairies into the 
presence of a venerable man with a long white beard, 
descending: to his chest This was the Bard of the 
Isle of Music. 

The bard held his court on a beautiful elevation 
covered with the softest moss of never-fading green. 

" Jlortal, whence come you f ^ demanded the bard, 
as he looked with a stern eye upon the trembling 
Jack Purcel. 

" From JluUinahone, your mightv hardship,^ re- 
plied Jack. 

" What is your name f " 

" Misther John Purcel, at your royal sarvice.^ 

^' And why are you here, trespassing on our domin* 
ionsf^ 

" I kem here, your majesty, to see if I could bony a 
loan o' the gift o' music before I begin to learn the 
bagpipes." 

** O, you wish to become a piper? " 

^' Yes, your bardsliip, the best in L'eland, if it's 
plazin' to ye.'^ 

" Know you not," said the bard, " that the gift of 
music seldom bestows happiness on its possessor?" 

" I know, your majesty, that the same gift would 
make me the happiest man ahve, for it's then Pd be 
able to maiTy the colleen o* my heart, Grace Don- 
nelly." 

Jack then told the bard the whole of his sorrows, 
and how his love for Grace had occasioned his visit to 
the Fairy Cave. Tiie b^ird was touched and highly 
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gratified by poor Purcers devotion to his betrothed. 

"Well, Jack," he exclaimed, '* you shall have your 
wish." So saying he ordered one of his attendants to 
pick him a bagpipe off the nearest tree, and then, com- 
manding silence, played that sweetest and most sor- 
rowful of all the melodies, the Irish air of "Shuil 
Agra," with such exquisite patlios that the tears ran in 
torrents down the tender visage of Jack Parcel ; the 
dying cadences were softly echoed by the soughing of 
the trees and the melodious whispers of the flowers. 

" B3'' the powers o' delight," cried Purcel, " if I was 
the owner o' them pipes Pd feel prouder than a king 
this minit I onl)'' wish they wor mine — it's then Pd 
bring tlie joy to the sorrowful hearts o' the poor." 

" Jjick Purcel," said the bard solemnly, "your re- 
quest is granted. You came here with a pure motive 
u)r the sake of the girl you love, and from this hour," 
he added, handing Jack the bagpipe, "you are tlie 
most celebrated piper in green Erin." 

Jack, on being requested to favor the court with a 
sample of his newly-acquired skill, bowed, and taking 
the instrument into liis hands, felt such a flood of in- 
spiration rushing upon him that the buoyancy thereof 
nearly lifted him off his feet. 

He then began, and, considering that it was his de- 
but, and that his audience was formed of first-rato 
jmlges, he displayed considerable confidence and self- 
assurance. To his ecstatic deli;:ht he found himself 
complete master of the instrument. The piece he por- 
fornied was the s])int-stirring strain of the '* Blackbird/' 
and the shrill chanter, as it rang across the lake, elic- 
ited tunniltuous applause; after which Jack, in grati- 
tude, prostrate<l himself at the foot of the emerald 
throne to tcMuler his warm acknowledirnient for his in- 
valuable gift, when suddenly the whole scene disap- 
peared, and he found hin»self, not in a fairy ring, whero 
the good people hud discovered him, but cai'cfuUy de* 
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posited near the entmnce to the Fairy Cave. The fii'st 
ten'e»tnal Hoiind that greeted hw ear waa the voice of 
his friend, Billy Donovuti. 

"Amdi, limn alive, d'ye mane to sleep yer livin 
sintieK away t " 

Jack essayed to answer, but could not; he had only 
time to fuel tlmt tlie inspired pipe was still under his 
anu, bofnro relapsing a>;iiiii into insensibility ; in tliis 
state he whs borne to his tiiotiier's cabin, whera he lay 
in a iirofound slumber for three dnys, at the expii-Htion 
of which he awoke, and, seizing the encliantea pipea, 
burst foi'th into such stniins of music that in less tluui 
an hour brnnght the whole parish of .MuUinahone to 
listfu to liiu], mid so powerful was the iinpreKsioii he 
made tlmt young and old pronounced hiiu the best 
piper in the unix-eree. Even Pliii Donnelly himself 
acknowledged his superiority. And, if we are to 
believe our fireside chronicler, Grace Donnelly event- 
ually became the wife of tlie finest piper in Ireland. 
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T is, perhaps, a half a century ago since the 
here/ of our sketch, one Bernard Cavanngh, as- 
tonished the inhabitants of tlie fair city on the 
Liify with the startHng announcement that he had 
adopted a new system of diet, which was neither more 
nor less than going without any food. Now, Mr. 
Cavanagh was a stout, comely gentleman to look at, 
who conversed pleasantly on the conmion topics of 
the da}^ and seemed, on the whole, to enjoy his life 
much like other people. 

He was to be seen for a shilling, children half price. 
His success was so enormous in the Irish metropolis, 
that several larg« towns and cities in different parts of 
the empire requested him to visit them. In fact, 
Cavanagh was now the cry, and as Barney appeared 
to grow fat on fasting, his popularity knew no bounds. 
Unfortunately, however, ambition, the bane of so 
many other great men, numbered him also among its 
victims. 

He proceededto England, and if while there he had 
been content with London as the sphere of his tri- 
umphs, there is no saying how long he might have 
gone on starving with satisfaction. Whetlier it is 
that the people are less observant there, or more ac- 
customed to see similar exhibitions, I cannot tell; 
but true it is, they paid their shillings, felt his ribs, 
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walked home, and pronounced Barney a most exem- 
plary Irishman. 

But, not content with the capital, he must make a 
tour of tlie provinces, and accordinjjly went starve- 
or rather starring it about Leeds, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, and all the other manufacturing towns, as if 
in mockery of the poor people who did not know the 
secret how to live without food. 

Mr. Cavana^^h was now living — if life it can be 
called — in one of the best hotels, when, actuated by 
tliat spirit of inquiry that ch<ai*actcrizes the gentler 
sex, a respectable lady paid him a visit, to ascer- 
tain, if possible, how far his system mighf be ninde 
applicable to her guests, who, whatever their afflic- 
tions, labored under no such symptoms as his. She 
was i)leased with Barney. He was a man of good 
address, and, albeit he professed to live on air, was 
* finely proportioned, better, indeed, than many of her 
daily dinner party, and had withal that kind of joy- 
ous, rollicking, happy-go-lucky style that seems to 
bespeak good condition. But this the poor lady, of 
course, did not know to be an inherent property in 
an Irishman, however poor his situation. 

After an interview of an hour long she took her 
leave, not exhibiting the usual satisfaction of other 
visitors, but with a dubious look and meditative ex- 

{)ression, that betokened a mind not made up, and a 
)eart not at ease. She was clearly not content 
Perhaps the abortive effort to extract a confession 
from ^Ir. Cavanagh might be the cause, or i)erhnps 
she felt like many respectable people, whose curiosity 
is only the advance-guai'd to their repentance, and 
who never think that in any exhibition they get the 
worth of jheir money. 

This might be the case ; for as fasting is a negative 
process there is really little to see in the performer. 
The lady, howevery went her way, not indeed on hos- 
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pitable thoughts intenti but turning over in her mind 
various theories about abstinence, and only wishing 
she had the whole of the Cavanagh family for board- 
ers at a guinea a week. 

Late in the evening of the same day, this estimable 
lady was returning from an early tea through an 
unu'equented suburb of Manchester, when suddenly 
her 03^0 fell upon Bernard Cavanaorh se<ited in* a little * 
shop, a dish of sausages and a plate of ham before 
him, wliile a frothing cup of porter ornamented his 
right hand. It was true, he wore a patciiover his eye, 
a large beard, and various otlicr disguises; but tliey 
served him not She knew him at once. The result 
is soon told. Tlie police were informed. Mr. 
Cavanagh was captured. The lady gave her testi- 
mony in a crowded court, and he who lately was 
rolling on the wheel of fortune, was now condemned 
to foot it on a very different wheel. The magistrate, 
who was eloquent on the occasion, called him an im- 
postor and sentenced him to three months' imprison- 
ment and hard hibor at the treadmill, and all for no 
other cause than that he could not live without 
food. 

We have never heard of any one who, discovering 
the fictitious character of a novel he had believed as 
a fact, waited on the publisher with a modest request 
that his money be returned to him. 

Yet the conduct of the lady toward Mr. Cavanagh 
was exactly of this nature. How did his appetite do 
her any possible injury? What sins against her con- 
science were contained in his quiet repast I And yet 
she must appeal to the justice as an injured woman. 
Cavanagh had imposed upon her. She was wronged 
because he was hungry. All his njirrative, beautifully 
constructed and artfully put together, went for nothing ; 
his look, his manner, his enteitaining anecdotes, his 
fascinating conversation, his time — from ten in the 
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morning till eiglit in the evening — went all for notliing." 
This rually is too bad. 

Do wb axk of ex'«ry antlior to be the hero he de- 
acriiwui Is Steverwoii Dr. Jt-kyll, and Mr. [Ivdel 
l8 Kider Ha;rsr«<d Ulfoi»um f U Wilkie CoUinH the 
Woiiixn in Whitu t And yet BmiiHrd Cnvanagh was 
no more <riiihy thmi any of thesti gi'mluinun. He 
n-aa an idfiil ri-|)rfHt«tii allot) of a man that faKtfd ; he 
narnitfd all'tlio w^iDuitinns winit ot food S(i<r;rt^i«TH : its 
dreamy d«l)iliiv, its tan^fiiiil titiipor, its paiiitid xnffer- 
ing, its stage of stnisgle and suHpense, ending in a 
victi>ry \vli**rj*'thi* mind, the conqueror over tlie baser 
nature, "jw-ntrrs its ]ir»>iid antl j^lorions fnpivniapy in 
triumi)ii <tf volition, and (nr this beantihd crfalion of 
his brain he is sent to the trendinill, us though, iiititead 
of a poet, he had been a pickpoi-Jt.ec. 
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" And her ghost was seon to glide, 
Smiliu;r. o'er the fatal tide." — Moore. 



^N the western coast of Irelnnd, where ca wild prom- 
'^^ ontory stretches out amid the waves of the At- 
hinticyis a small h<imlet or fishing station. Its site 
is in the cleft of a deep ravine, throuj^li which a small 
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stream tncklos amid sand and sea slime to the little 
estuary formed by tlie sea at its mouth. 

It was on a cold, gray morning in October that two 
individuals were loitering up a naiTOw path from the 
hamlet, which led to tlie higli main road, passing from 
village to village along the coast, branches from which, 
at in'egular intervals, ])enetratc(l the cliffs to the dif* 
ferent fishing srations along the Ix^nch. 

The road, on rising from the village, nms along the 
summit a considerable height above the sea. 

A reft or chasm nearly perpendicular in the steep 
wall towards the sea left the mount^un nath without 
])rotection, save by a slender paling, for the space of a 
few yards only. 

As we before mentioned, two persons wore loitering 
np this path ; the}* paused at the brink of the chasm. 
The loyei*'s gaze was on his mistress, and the ntaidcn's 
eye was bent on the gi-ound. " Ailoen, jewel o* my 
heart's core, why is it you trate me so cowldly now 
that my ship's ready and I'm so soon to lave ye? 
Don't be turning yer pretty blue eye away like that, 
niachree, when ye know that but wan tendher glance 
would Hend a r.iy of sunshine to my heart Only I'm 
sure that ye love me, your proud behavior would sur- 
prise me." 

*• If you're so sure," retorted the haughty Aileen, 
** what more need be said ? " 

"Only say the word v/ith yer own lips, d*irlin', an' 
then I'll be doubly sure. Here's the ring; take it, 
acushla, an' 'twill be a pledge of our love for aich 
other." 

"No, Gerald, don't ask me to take it yet, for fear — ^" 

"For fear of what, Aileen f " exclaimed Genild. 
" If you refuse to pledge me your word now, asthore, 
somethin' tells me tlnit sorrow will overtake one or 
both of us. Look, darlin', at this ring — there's some- 
thin' remarkable about it Look at the gem that's in 
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it; at wan time it's bright and sunny, like your own 
. sweet smile, and the next minute it's cowld an' hazy, 

like ,"like yer own unfeeling heart, he would 

have said, but he leaned on the slender barrier, as be 
spoke, and his eye wandered away over the dim and 
distant wave, across which he was about to depart 

" If the ring is so changeable as )'ou seem to think," 
said Aileen, ** I'd sooner have nothing to do with it" 1 

" Aileen, them words from your lips fall on my spirits 
like the keen ice-wind, that freezes while it withers." 

As Aileen turned aside her head, perlhips to hide a 
gleam of tenderness that belied her speech, Gerald 
seized her hand. . 

" Aileen, listen well to me," he continued. " If ye 
intend to marry another there's a doom before ye 
which, I'm afeerd, you'll not be able to prevent" He 
looked steadfiistly upon her, but Aileen spoke not A 
tear quivered througli her drooping eye-lashes, and her 
lips grew pale. " But I must lave ye," said Gerald. 
" My vessel is read)' to sail, and " — he drew her gently 
toward the brink — " it will part us, I'm afeerd, forever. 
But no, Aileen, not forever. You'll be the wife of an- 
other, maybe, when I come back, and — och! I can 
hardly spake the word — 'twould kill me." 

He started back as from a spectre which his imagina- 
tion had created — " but take this ring — an' let it be 
t'ye like a good angel that's keepin' guard. over ye, 
and if anybody should seek your love, look on this, 
for it will be a silent witness over your very thoughts — 
'twill watch ye, my own gra gal machree, as if I my- 
self stood beside ye." 

But Aileen returned the ring. 

** Don't ask me to t;ike it, Gerald ; let me be^ of you 
not to wind the links around me, for fear I might 
think them fettei's and wish to break them." 

** Then I vow," said Genild, vehemently, " that no 
hand but yours will ever wear it" 
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He raised his ani), and the next moment the rin^ 
would have been hurled into the gulf, but ere it fell 
he cast another glance at Aileeur Her heart was full ; 
the emotions she sought to quell quivered convulsively 
on her lips ; he seized her hand, but when he looked 
again upon the ring, it was broken. Aileen turned 
pale, and Gerald himself shuddered as he beheld the 
omen. Another train of feeling had taken possession 
of Aileen, and now that the slighted token was in dan- 
ger of being withdrawn, she became anxious for its 
possession. She received the token — a slight crack 
upon its rim was visible, but tliis fracture did not pre- 
vent its being retained upon the hand. 

After this brief developm^Mit their walk was con- 
cluded. They breathed no vows. A lock of hnir only 
was exchanged. The last adieu was on their lips, and 
the broad deck of the vessel beneath Gendd's feet, 
whence he saw the tall cliff sink down into the ocean, 
and with it his hopes, that seemed to sink forever in the 
same gulf. 



Some few years afterward, on a still evening, about 
the same time of the rear, a boat was lowered from a 
distant vessel in the offing. Three nien pulled asliore 
as the brond, full moon rose up, red and dim, from the 
mist that hung upon the sea. One of the passengers 
stepped hitstily on shore. He spoke a few words to 
the rowel's, wlio threw the oars into the boat, fastening 
her to the rocks. AfierwHrd they betook themselves to 
a tavern, but the individual whou) the rowers had put 
ashore strode rapidly up the path and paused not until 
he approached tlie cliff, where a few years before the 
agony of one short hour had left its deep furrows for- 
ever on his memory. The incidents of tliat memorable 
day were then renewed with such vividness that he 
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hurried forward in the vain hope of flying from the 
anguish he could not control. 

A dark, plain house stood at no great distance, and 
thither his footsteps were now directed. A little grsite 
opened into a gravel walk. He leaned upon the wick- 
et, as though hesitating to ontor. By this time the 
moon rose high ;\ud clear ahove the mist which was 
yet slumbering on the ocean, iShc came forth glori- 
ously, without a shadow or a cloud. 

As Gerald approached the house he heard a soft, 
faint melody from within. It was Aileen's voice. He 
could not be mistaken, though yeai-s Imd passed by. 
The melody that he heard was a wild and mournful 
ballad, which he had once given to her when the hours 
flew on sparkling with delight, and she had not for- 

fotten him. The thought was too thrilling to endure, 
[is brain throbbed with ecst^isy. Unable to restrain 
his impatience, he applied hastily to the door. Then 
came an interval of ImiTOwing suspense. He shud- 
dered when he heard the approaching footsteps, and 
could with difficulty address the person who stood in- 
quiring his errand. 

"'Is Aileen within ? " asked Gerald. 

*' Slie is, sir." The door was thrown open, and 
Gerald stood in the presence of Aileen. Tlie meeting 
was too sudden for preliminary forms and courtesies. 
Aileen, after a short gaze of astonishujent and dismay, 
covered her face. A low groan escaped her. She 
threw herself con vulsivelv on tlie chair. 

"Aileen, diirlin,' spake to me," exclaimed Genild. 
She shuddered as though the sound awakened the 
slumbering echoes of memory- 

" Lave me, Gerald," she cried, " lave me." 

" Lave ye ? " said Gei-ald in a tone that no words 
can describe. "Ah, 'tis as I feared, Aileen," and the 
broad impress of despair was upon his brow, legibly, 
indelibly writtei^ 
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" I am here,^ he continued, " to claim your hand^ 

" My hand, Gerald, belongs to another. 

** Another I Who is it ye mane, Aileen t " 

"My husband!'^ Though anticipating the reply, 

the words went like an an'ow to his heart We will 

not describe the separation. Witii unusual speed he 

descended the path toward tlie village He rushed 

East the cleft with averted looks, fearful that he might 
e tempted to leap the gulf. He entered the tavern, 
but so changed in manner and appearance that his 
companions, fearful that his senses were disordered, 
earnestly besought him to take some rest and refresh- 
ment In the end he was pei*8uaded to retire to bed. 
But ere long fever and delirium had seized him, and in 
the morning he was pronounced by a medical attend- 
ant to be in extreme danger, requiring the interposition 
of rest and skill to effect his cure. 



It was in the cold and heavy mist of a December 
evening that a female was seated upon the tall cliff 
above the chasm we have described. As the solitaiy 
gull was wheeling around her she spoke to it with 
great eagerness and gesticulation. 

** Leave me ! leave me I " she cried. " Gerald is 
gone — gone — my poor brain. They tell me I am 
mad, but I'll not believe them — but where is the ring t 
— the pledge — broken, broken like my poor heart 
Yes, yes, I must be mad." 

And a scream so wild and pitiful escaped her, it was 
like the last agony of the spirit when riven from its 
shrine ; her hair, wet with the drizzly atmosphere, hung 
about her face. She suddenly threw it aside, as' u 
listening. 

" That's Gerald I Yes, he's comin' again.'' 

Sunset was near, both sky and ocean were blent in 
onoi the purple beam ran out so along the waves, that 
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every billow mi^lit now he seen. Aileen climbed 
over the mil, slie stood on that extreme verge so fear- 
ful and abrupt 

"He's callin' me. Oh, why did he leiivo me so soon I 
I must go, his vessel is on the wide Atlantic, an' he'll 
never come back." 

She buiied her head in her hip and wept 

Her features were yet beautiful, tliough wasted by 
sorrow. Aa she giizcd a smile passed over her tike a 
sunbeam on the (lark billows. She waved her hand. 

" IIe*s waitiii' for me- I'm comin', Genild, I'm corn- 
in'-" She wrapped her cloak closer around her, and, 
with one wild and appalling shriek leaped the dizzy 
height, by the foot of which her mangled remains were 
shortly afterward discovered. The ring was found 
uninjured, save by a crack through the rim. 

Genild recovered, and for years afterward his daily 
walk was to the cleft, which w:i8 said to bo visited by 
Aileen'sspint, and which still continues to be called the 
Haunted Cli£F. 
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;IS mflny a year ago since wliat I am going to * 

tell ye liappened. 

Twas long before the stranger came over with 
Stronnfbow to rj.le ns in our own land — would ve be- 
lieve nie ? In them days giants used to be as plentiful 
as potatoes in a prosperous sayson. Why, if a btidy 
happened to stand less than six feet hitfli in ancient 
times he'd be laughed at as a weeny bit of a dwarf. 
Troth, he'd have the whole counthry llockin' to bee 
him as a sort of a world's wondher. 

Well, at the time I'm spakin' of there lived near the 
Rock o' Cashel. in the county of Tipperary, oue Darhy 
Moyuiihan. He was thought to be the biggest nnin in 
Irelnnd. He stud nine feet in his stockiii's, an' for 
strength, no mnn could howld a randle to him. Ho 
could down a bullock wid wan tap of his little finger. 
Ouly wjin thing dampened poor Darby's sperrits — 
an' that was becase he couldn't find his nquil ; the 
dickens a boxer far or near had the pluck to stmd for- 
r.inst him, not wan in Ireland. At last, a whisper came 
across the water from Scotland consarnincj a ^ifiant in 
that counthry who wiis said to be even su|)erior to 
Darby Moynahan in size an' strength; more betoken, 
he, like Darby, was always pining an' praying that he 
might meet his match. Well, begorra, as s(Mm iis my 
bowld Darby heard the news, he sint a challenge at 
wanst, invitin' the Scotchman to come over to Irt-land 
an' wrestle him collar-an'-elbow, so that he might shake 
some o' the pride out of him. 

9n 
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He soon got an answer, telliu' him that the challenge 
was accepted, an' advising hitn at tlie same time to 
make his pace an' prepare for his funeral, " for," said 
the Scotch giant, in his note, ** I never botch my work." 

On the mornin' that tlie Scotchman landed in Ireland 
Darby inquired of a friend of his that had seen the 
furriner arrive, how big he was. 

" IIow big is it ? Troth, Darby, between you an* 
me, he's as big an' a half as yourself; an' from what 
I'm to^yld, you'll be as dead as mutton when he's 
through wid ye, for they say he always kills his man." 

Poor Darby, when he heard such a frightful account 
of his rival, began to grow onnsey in his mind ; he 
went at wanst to his cabin to ask the advice of Norah, 
his wife; but before the poor woman could answer 
him, his youngest son Dinny kem runnin' into the house, 
bawlin' for his father an' mother to come to the door 
and see the gi*eat big man comin' through the boreen. 

Darby peeped through the window an' tui-ned the 
color of milk <at the sight of the wondherful Scotch giant. 

" Norah alanna ! " said he, ** ye may get my coffin 
ready, for here comes a man that will soon make food 
for worms out o' your poor Darby." 

" Not while I can save ye, jewel," said Norah. " Sure, 
you're my own husband, Darby, an' it's my jooty to 
strain every nerve to purtect the man 1 vowed to love 
and obey ; only do as I bid ye, an' you'll be saved, 
and that too without dishonor." 

As she spoke she lifted her little daughter Aileen 
out of the cradle, and after puttin' it on a bed in another 
room slie made Darby take the child's place. An' 
when she covered him over snugly with a quilt slie sat 
beside him rockin' the cradle, while she sang : 

" Hush a bye, baby, 
On the hill top, 
When the wind blows 
The cradlo will rock. 
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Poor Darby had to stuff the quilt into his mouth to 
prevent him from goin' into kinks; for if he didnH do 
that he would have died wid the laughin' fit tliat over- 
took him. 

While Norah kept singing the owld lullaby, who 
should step into the cabin but the brawny Scotch giant 

In a voice that sounded for all the world like a clap 
o' thunder he axed if '^ Darby Moynahan was to be 
seen ! " 

Norah covered over Darby's face, an' walked quietly 
across the room to where the Scotchman stood, wid 
his head toucliin' one o' the raftei's, an', in a soft whis- 
per, she towld him tliat Darby was gone into the woods 
to get a mouthful o' fresh air before the wrestlin' match 
kem off. 

The giant then informed her that he'd wait whore 
he was till her husband's return ; with that he saited 
himself beside the turf-fire, lit his pipe, an' puffed away 
like a limekiln. 

** What's that ye have there ? " says he, fizen his 
bullet eyes on the cradle. 

** It's the child," said Nora, " an' I wouldn't give a 
peppercorn for your life if ye wake it before Darby 
comes home." 

"I don't care a jack-straw about Darby," says tlie 
giant 

** If ye wish to lave this house alive don't disturb 
the cratare's sleep — he didn't get a wink all last night, 
he's cutting his eye-teeth, poor thing." 

The Scotchman looked mighty puzzled. 

'' If that's the child," said he, " how big is the father ? "" 

" You'll soon be able to judge for yourself," said 
Norah; ** but I can tell ye this much, sir; whenever 
my husband is vexed that poor child in the cradle 
sometimes runs an' hides himself in one of his father^s 
brogues." 

*^ Mammy," roared Darby from the cradle, " bring 
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in de big fat cow from de barn. I want to ait it before 
daddy conies liomo." 

"1 will, agra," said Xorah. "Oil, sir, you've woke 
tlie uliild! A king's ransom wouldn't save ye now if 
Darby nn!*;t» ye." 

" llei^lia iiiiirdlier I " screeoiied the giant ; " d^y& call 
that n'ltrniaiidizer a child ! II he Ciiii. devour a fat cow 
at n Kiiifrle male, what soit of a ciinnibal must the father 
be f Tell Darby," says hv, risiii<r to liin feet and bump- 
ing his h\<r head a;,rain!>t an iron liook in the rafters, 
" I'll call Hjjain. Good mornin', ma'am." 

With thnt he shot out o' Darby's cabin like a sky- 
rocket, an' was iiiver seen or lieard of in Ireland from 
that blessed day to tiiis. 






mnxlitt 




[Ada|>tc(l fron) an old Iritiii Legend.] 



" I have heard that guilty creatures sitting at the play 

Have, hy ilic very cunning of the scone. 
Been struck so to the soul that presently 

They have proclaimed their malefactions ; 
For murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 

With most mira(;ulous organ." — Shakespeare. 

3|T is tlie cnsrom in ninny parts of Ireland, wliere 

gl^ any individual's deatii is supposed to have been 

caused l>v ton] phiv, that the iniiahitants of the 

m i •' 

murdered person's district assemble toj^etlier and un- 
dergo a kind of ordeal by toiu-hing tiif* corpse, earh 
in his turn. This ceremony is con>iderfd a most de- 
cisive test in cases of suspirion of murder. It is an or- 
deal, indeed, to which few nnnderers wish to submit 
themselves, for in many instances, wliere the perpetra- 
tor of tlie honi<l deed possessed strength of mind or 
callousness of heart suffic-.ient to subdue all appearance 
of emotion in the moment of trial, souie miraculous 
change in the corpse itself has been known to indicate 
the evil-doer. 

But to my story. Phil Melledv was an industrious 
young tenant farmer; his ])rospects were bright; in 
short, he was the most contented hoy of his age, which 
was twenty -si.x, in the whole County of Limerick. 
He was in love, too, and as he himself said, ** loved 
the veiy ground fair Aileen walked on." Aileen loved 
him in return, but wob* giddy-headed enough to let 

881 
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him know that she could have more admirers than 
Phil to dance with at a fair if she wished. This piece of 
girlish vanity was Aileen's only fault, but one day she 
canned it too far by dancing with Ulick Dim, or Black 
Ulick, just for the sole purpose of tormenting Phil 
Melledy, her faitliful lover. 

Ulick was a dasliing, good-looking fellow, but with 
a reputation anything but respectable. His ostensible 
pursuit was smuggling, but crimes of the darkest na- 
ture were freely whispered about him, and yet, in 
spite of all this, his rollicking nature and indomitable 
impudence enabled him to show himself in places 
where, although his evil reputation was well known, 
he W21S tolerated, either from supineness or more like- 
ly from the fe.ar of his enmity. 

It is not surprising, then, that, as Phil Melledy stood 
by and saw tliis ruffian whispenng soft words in 
Aileen's ear, his very heart should quake from appre- . 
hension. He had often experienced sensations of an- 
noyance before, but never to this extent, for he knew 
Ulick Dim to be the very woi'st description of a reckless 
scoundrel. The festivities now over, Phil supposed 
that she would give up her partner and join him. But 
no; the foolish Aileen seemed proud of her conquest, 
and to take a sort of mad delight in wounding Phil's 
feelings to tlie uttermost At hist, her better nature all 
predominating, she quitted Ulick and rushed over to 
the place where Phil had been standing ; but he was 
gone. 

It was now her turn to be miserable. Not all the 
soft speeches that were poured into her ear had power 
to console her, but her annoyance was at its height 
when Ulick Dhu, presuming upon the encouragement 
which she had given him, seated himself beside her, 
and in ardent langunge declared himself her passionate 
lover. Poor, unthinking Aileen — she had evoked a 
spirit which she had no power to quell It was 
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more than a week after before Phil could bring himself 
to venture near Aileen, but finding that each succeed- 
ing day only made him more wretched, he determined 
to know his fate at once ; so, with a heavy heart, he 
neared her abode, lifted the latch, and entered. 

The fii*st si<i:ht tliat met his eves was Ulick and 
Aileen in earnest conversation. Tiie deep blush that 
crimsoned her to the very throat evinced to Pliil the 
hopelessness of his case. She could not speak, nei- 
ther could he, but giving her one look, which sank into 
her very brain, he left the place. 

Meanwhile Aileen, apprehensive that he would do 
something desperate, sadly exclaimed : ** Heaven for- 
give and help me in this trying moment ! " for the re- 
sult of her conduct was begiuuing to make itself awful- 
ly apparent 

Thinking to enlisten some good feeling from UlicVs 
generosity, she frankly acknowledged to him that her 
affections were entirely bestowed upon the absent 
Philip Melledy. She knew not the demon heart in 
which she had trusted ; instead of inclininnr him to 
mercy her words only inflamed him into tenfold rage. 

"What!" he exclaimed, "D'ye think to make a 
play-ground o' my heart? Have you been nuikin* a 
scoff and an omadhaun o' mo f Tell me wanst for all, 
Aileen, which of us it is you love in earnest t " 

" Phil Melledy is the man I ti-uly love," fervently 
exclaimed Aileen. 

** Then you have signed his death warrant and your 
own," cried Ulick, casting her rudely from him, and 
with a look of intense hate rushing from the cottage. 

His first care was to find Phil. The latter, ou see- 
ing him, started as though a serpent stood in his patlu 

** Phil," said Ulick, with a false smile, ** cheer up, 
m«an alive, you're to be the happy bridegroom after all.** 

'* What d'ye mane, Ulick Dhu — are you not the de- 
stroyer of my hope 1 " 
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"Not at all, Pliil avick. She was only makin' game 
o^ me the whole time. Come, pive me a »hsike o' your 
hand and let me wjsh ye joy !" 

"Oh, Ulick, this i« too {food to he trne!" 

"It's true enonoh then. YnnVe the only man 
Aileen can ever love. Slie bid me ask ye to call 
Voiind in tlie morninsf. MjivIhj 'tis to name tlie dav 
slie wants ye. Troth, Phil, it is you that's the hieky 
man so it is — hut it's gettin' late — I must hive ye. 
Good nijrht, Dtin't tori»:et to see Aileen in the morn- 
in'," he added, as he left Phil's cottajre. 

Soon afterward Pliil missed a fhisp knife with 
which he had been eating his snpper, but after a short 
search thought no more of tlie matter, his ver}' soul 
glowing with renewed delight at the thought of seeing 
his loved one on the morrow. About an hour afier, 
as he was preparing to retire for the night, it su(hlen- 
Iv occurred to him that he would like to take a walk 
toward Aileen's cottanfe. Perchance he should see her 
sIia<low on the curt4un. No matter; to gaze upoii the 
home that contained her would at least be something. 
So off he started in that directi4)n, a happy, feeling 
pervading his every sense. Arrived wirhin sight of 
her abode he fancied he heard a stifled groan. In- 
spired with a horribie fear he ran wihlly forward ; an- 
other terrible scream followed — it was the voice of his 
Aileen; with mad desperation he reached the place 
just in time to see the iigure of a man, whom in the 
doubtful light he could not recognize, rush from the 
door and disappear in the darkness. 

In breathless horror Phil entered. What a siirht met 
his eyes! His beloved Aileen lay on the blood-dab- 
bled floor, in the last agony of departing nature. She 
gaw and evidently recognized Phil, for, 'nud the des- 

})erate throes of ebbing life sue clutched his hand in 
iei*8, essaying, but in vain, to articulate; and with her 
gentle bead resting on bis breast, her spirit passed away. 
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All tins wiXR so sudden and fenrfnlly unexpected to 
Phil that he scjircely knew 'twas reality, and several 
of the 8urr()nn<ling neio;h!>or8, who had been alarmed 
by the outcry, came hastily in. 

" See," cried one, "'tis as I thought, murder has been 
conunitted." 

** And here i« the knife used by the blood-thirsty 
monster, whoever he is," said another, as he picked up 
a gory knife froni the floor. 

''That knife is niine,"s}nd Phil. 

" Yonrs ! " they all exclaimed at once " Then you 
have murdered her — let him be secured." 

But Phil needed no securing. Reason, which had 
been dethroned by this unexpected blow, had sc*ircely 
yet returned to its seat Sullenly he suffered them 
to pinion his arms, and in the same room with the pre- 
cious casket, which once cont4iined his heart's treasure, 
he abided the remainder of the niorht in a state of 
mental torture, utterly incapable of being rendered in- 
to words. 

The morning after the awful occurrence a coronei-^s 
jury was sunnnoned, and the identity of the knife hav- 
ing been proved, added to his own admission, and the 
fact of his having been seen leaving Aileen's cottage 
the day before beincr testified to, every circumstance 
tended to fix the guilt upon him. A verdict was de- 
livered accordingly. And Phil Melledy stood charged 
"with the murder of one for whom he woiild will- 
ingly have shed his last drop of blood. 

With a degree of eff*n>ntery consonant with his gen- 
eral character, Ulick Dhu made his appearance among 
the spectators who attended the inquiry, and was the 
loudest in his denunciation against tlie supposed crim- 
inal. 

** Murderer!" cried Phil. ** Friends, behold that 
fiend, who, not content with the life's blood of one 
victim, now comes to ti'iumph in a double murder.^ 
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" What does the villain mean 1 " exclaimed Ulick. 

" Friends,** solemnly replied Phil, **as I am a living 
man, ** there stands Aileen's murderer, Ulick Dhu ! 
It is not for myself I care, for I would rather die 
than bear about tliis load o' misery. But that he 
should escape with his hands red with the darlin's 
blood, it is too much, too much ! '* 

'*Then, Philip Melledy," said the coroner, "you 
deny having committed tliis crime ? ^ 

" I do, on my knees." 

•* I trust, then, you may cause a jury of your 
countrymen to believe so, but for me, L have only 
one duty to perform, and circumstances clearly bear 
me out in my assumption — I must send you to trial." 

At this juncture, one of the jurymen, who thought 
he could perceive a meaning in tJlick's peculiar, ill- 
concealed glance of savage delight, begged to be heard. 
Keeping his eye steadily on Ulick's face, he said with 
solenmity : 

" We have an old tradition here, that if a mur- 
derer lays his right h<ind upon the breast of his victim, 
declaring that he had no act or part in the deed, 
speaking truly, no results will follow ; but if he 
swears falsely, the dead itself will testify against him, 
for the closed wounds will reopen their mouths, and, to 
the confusion of tlie guilty one, the stream of life will 
flow once more for a shoit space. It seems to me 
that this is a case in which the ordeal might be ap- 
plied." 

" For my part," said Phil, " I am willing to abide 
the test" 

" And you I " said the juror, with a penetrating glance 
at Ulick. 

^^ I," said the latter, with an attempt at recklessness; 
" why should I be subjected to such mummeiy ? Who 
accuses me ? " 

'' I do," thundered Phil ; " and I now insist upon 
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his going through the trial. Myself will point out the 
way," 

bo saying, he approached the lifeless body, and, 
sinking on liis knees, laid his right hand reverently 
on the heart, saying : 

" My l>le88ed Aileen, if your spirit lingers near, you 
know, niavourneen, that this hand would rather let 
nay life-blood flow forth than offer you the shadow of 
an injury." 

They waited an instant — all was quiet Meantime 
Ulick, ])er8uading himself that it was but a form, and 
yet trembling to the very core, advanced. All eyes 
were upon him. 

** Why do all stare at me?" he cried. 

At last, with a tremendous effort, he knelt and at- 
tempted to stretch forth his hand. It seemed glued 
to his side. Starting to his feet again, he cried 
fierce Iv • 

" I will not do it Why should I ? " 

"If you're innocent, wliy should you feart" said 
Phil. 

** Fear," screamed the other. " I fear no one, neither 
dead nor living," said he, suddenly placing his hand 
upon tlie breast of the dead. 

** See ! see ! " cried Phil ; " the blood mounts up, it 
overflows." 

**It's a lie," madly exclaimed Ulick. 

But it wjis no lie. Tlie crimson stream welled up- 
ward, and flowed once more adown the breast of fair 
young Aileen, a murmur of awe and surprise break- 
ing from the assembled group, wliile the terroi's of 
discovered guilt and dt'spair seized upon Ulick. 

"A bliglit upon you all," he roared. *' It's a plot 
to take my life away, but Til batlle ye after all," has- 
tily drawing a pistol. 

It was instantly wrested from him. Several of the 
bystanders flung themselveA uDon him ; but the des- 
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perate resistance whicli he made, added to the fearful 
internal agony which he had just endured, caused him 
to break a blood veKsel; and in raving delinum the 
hardened sinner's soul went to its last account in the 

1)resence of those whom, in his reckless villainy, he 
lad expected to destroy. 

Wonder succeeded wonder, and the mvstery was 
soon discovered to be no mystery at all, but the 
natural instrument in the hands of Providence to con- 
found the guilty. 

As, relapsing into his former listlessness, Phil was 
intently gazing on the body of his beloved, suddenly 
his heart gave one tremendous throb. 

** Hu.sh," he exclaimed, **I tliought I heard a sound 
like — Hal there it is again, a gasp, a gentle sob. 
Look I her eyelids tremble. Heaven be praised ! She 
lives I '^ 

And Phil sank upon his knees ; a copious flood of 
teal's, the first he had ever shed, relieved his over- 
charged feelings. 

It was true. She did live; from loss of blood only 
had she fainted, and the excessive weakness had thus 
far prolongf^d the insensibility; none of the stabs had 
reached a vital part, and it was the first effort of na- 
ture to resume its suspended faculties which had 
caused the blood once more to circulate, just at the in- 
stant which so signally established the guilt of the in- 
tended murderer. 

Aileen rapidly recovered from the effects of her 
wounds, gave Phil Melledy her hand, and, profiting by 
tlie terrible lesson which she had received, niade an 
estimable wife, and for many years she continued to be 
tlie presiding genius over a numerous and cheerful 
household near the green banks of the Shannon. 
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T the time I'm spakin' of I was in the snrvice of 
Squire llackett, one of the warmest- hearted {gen- 
tlemen within the four seas of Ireland. ^Twas 
he that could make twelve thousand pounds a year fly 
like dust before a strong wind, and he didn't go abroad 
to spend it, aither, like some o' the upsUirti;, but 8to|)pfid 
at home, as every Irish gentleman who loves his own 
green land ought to do. 

Now, it happenened that Ned Fogaity, a jovial 
bucko, that could take a glass with the best man in tl.e 
barony, was the ganger of the district at the time. 
Bedad ! many's the day he got iiivited to spread his 
legs under Squire Racketl's mahogany. Tlie scjnire 
always had three hogsheads of poteen at one end of 
the dining-room, which he never paid a penny jooty on, 
bekaseheknew Ned Fogarty, the jolly ganger, would 
niver lay an information again, him, on account o' the 
warm welkim he always got at the squire's table. 

But Fogarty was too good a ganger to last long, and 
he soon had to give way to a black-muzzled rogue, one 
Jerry Cronin, from a different parish. Well, one day 
the squire had nearly a score of his fox-huntin' friends 
saited befoie a beautiful-s])read table. 

Tl»e three hogsheads stood in their owld place at one 
end o' the dining-roor\i, exposed to every eye, while 
knives an' forks rattled away, and ghisses clinked. 
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Powdher o* war ! what should I spy as I looked from 
the dininff-room window but Jerry Cionin, the new 
ganger, with a file o* the mlHtiiry. " Bhie murdher ! '' 
whispered 1 to Squire Iluckett, " what'll we do at all, 
at all 1 There's tlie new ganger an' the red-coat5 not 
thelensrth of a goat's tiiil from the hall door. We'll be 
disnrraced forever, for there's the three hogsheads stand- 
in' forninst their very eyes, and besides that, Cronin has 
a nose as sharp as a needle ! " 

*• Gentlemen," says the squire, starting up, " we're 
in a doldrum. There st^mds t hree hogslieads of poteen, 
and this thieving new ganger has scented irout" The 
words wasn't out of his mouth when we heard a rap 
at' the hall door, an', sure enough, there was Cronin 
and his gang. 

"Darby Donovan," says the squire to me, "you 
were always ready-witted an' cute at a scheme. How 
Ciin you fix these still-hunters t" 

*• Let them come in an' t^ike pot-luck. Keep thera 
discooi*sin' as long as ye can, an' Til go bail I'll puzzle 
the ganger," says I. 

So in they came by the squire's orders. Now, Jerry 
Cronin was a snarly little spidher, not much taller 
than a pint-mug. His legs resembled reapiu' hooks ; 
he'd a head like a fox, and an eye like a ferrit. 

" I am the new ganger," says he, tryin' to be polite 
an' soft spoken. " I am here in consequence of infor- 
mation which charges you with luiving three kegs of 
illicit whisky in your dining-room, an' these must be 
the ones," ssiys he, putting his nose over each cask. 

"So it seems," says the squire, giving me a knowing 
wink. 

I put the thumb of my right hand to the tip of my 
nose behind the gaugei^s back, while I returned the 
squire's wink an' quietly left the room. 

" Gentlemen, don't let this hiterruption spoil your 
appetiteSi" said the squire. ^^ Let me introduce you to 
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our new gauffer and his body-guard. This is Mr. — ^ I 
haven't the pleasure of your name." 

" Misther Jeremiah Cronin, Esquire,'* says the little 
gauger, as proud as a payco.ck. When the introduc- 
tion was over they all sat down, glad to be invited by 
tlie squire. 

The officer commanding the sogers was a dashing 
young fellow, that didn't seem to relish the iooty he 
was on. While they were gorging I popped quietly 
into the room. Says I, in a whinper, to the squire: 
'' Keep them here till about ten o'clock. Kick up as 
much uproar an' singin' as you can, and I'll be able to 
puzzle the ganger." 

Before I left the room .Cronin rose from the table 
and wint over to fix his gimlet eye on each hogshead. 
After satisfying himself that they wor full he sat down 
again. 

" I tell yon, gentlemen," says he, " I'm no fool ; I 
have my wits about me. I've never been done yet 
Any man that can do me I'll shake hands with liiro. 
There's the tliree casks full o* poteen, and I mean to 
have tliem. Tliat's the chat." • 

*' Not if I can prevent it," says I to myself, as I quit- 
ted the room. 

"I am able to pay the fine; that's one comfort," 
said the squire. " So we'll stick to oui* liquor and 
make a nij^lit of it." 

Cronin was gettin' purty full of liquor and impidence 
as the nioflit wore on, for he drank more than any two 
men at the table. 

"You won't disturb us to-night," said the squire, 
" by removing these casks." 

1 don't care who's disturbed," says Cronin. " I ex- 
pect a n)an with a cart any minit ; he has my orders to 
remove each o' thim hocrsneads this blessed ni^ht" 

At that a few of the fox-huntei's riz up and laid 
howld of him and threatened to Uxke him out an* 
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pitch hini into a bog, neck an' crop ; tlie squire had to 
inrercede for him, or they wouldn't have left the rogue 
a whole rag on liis back. 

The young officer got his blood up agin the ganger, 
too. Says lie: 

'* I feel there's nothinff more deorradinjf to a soldier 
than to be ('om|>Mlled to hunt with a still hound like 
thin upon such a cur>4fd expedition." 

** ril r«*p(>rt ye for that, " aay« Cronin. 

** Yon be hanged ! " 8a)*8 the officer. ** You are an 
ungrateful cnv, or you wouldn't behave in such a man- 
ner to a gentleman who received you with kindness 
and luispitality." 

" Hospitality," says Cronin, ** will never biibe me 
from my jooty." 

The squire had to interfere again, and when peace 
was restored, he whispered to his friends that it was 
my wish for them all to kick up as big an uproar as 
possible. They took the hint and ke])t at it to their 
neart's content till ten o'clock, when a knork came to 
the door. It was the man Cronin expected with the 
cait to cairy off the spirits. 

** All right," says Cronin. " Now, officer, the cart's 
here. Duty is sacred, so ordlier a party ot your men 
to remove these c^isks." 

The po4>r officer h>oked mighty confused at Squire 
ILickett, an' the squire looked jist as onaiisy at him; 
neither could spake a word. 

At liist I br«>ke the silence, rushed into the room, 
and roared out: Now that the cau't is hej*e, gentle 
men, we better carry out these empty casks I " 

" Empty," cried Cronin, blazin' with liquor and au- 
thority. •* How empty they are. Come, officer, ordher 
yoor. min to remove the casks one at a time. You'll 
find them purty heavy." 

"Why, they ftre empty," says the officer, lookin' 
into tlie barrels — for there wasn't enough in Uiem to 
bring a tear to a fly's eye. 
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" You must be drunk," says Cronin. 

** You're «i fool," says tlie officer; *'and if you were 
sober I'd make your bones ache for bringing me on 
this fool's errand." 

** Murther alive I " says Cronin, after squintin' into 
the cajiks, " I'm done at last, before my face. U hat's 
worse, I'll be dismissed. I could swear the casks wor 
full when I came into this room." 

** Shake hands, Cronin," says I. ** For a couple of 
hours ago I heard you braggin' that you'd shake hands 
with the man that would * do' vou. You're a keen cus- 
tomer, but you'll never see the dny you're able to 
measure brains with Dnrby Donovan, an' that's myself. 
Faix, your mother won't be so proud of you after this 
night. Here's Cronin's health," says I, takin' up a 
glass of liquor, ^' an' may he always be as successful 
as he is to-night" 

When I drank that toast I thought the company 
would split their sides laughin'. 

Cronin and his gang had to leave with their hands 
as empty as when they came in. 

" How did you contrive to empty the casks, Darby t " 
says Squire Rackett. 

** By the aid of a long auger," says I. " I went down 
to the room below us an' bored a hole through the 
boords of the ceiling. I then stuffed enough of paste 
between the casks an' the boords to prevent the whis- 
key from flowin' about thi^ room. After that I bored 
another hole in the cask itself, an' the blessed spirits 
came gushing out like a waterfall into all the big 
buckets I could find ; then I emptied it into a lot of 
small kegs an' carried it off to a safe place in the bog, 
where it now lies buried, until you wish me to bring 
it back to life — an' that's how I puzzled the gauger." 
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IjQKj^YE mane to say you never visited the Lakes 'o 
■'* Killarneyt Then you've missed the beau- 
tifullest si<i:ht that's ever blessed the eyes of 
mortal man. Well, to bejjin my story Beside them 
hikes a j^ood kinjj lived long* a{jo, when Ireland enjoyed 
her ancient glory, and resembled the picture the poet 
drew of her when he chilled her 

" First flower of the earthy 
First gem of the sen." 

This king^ «ind his wife wor not like the royal rap- 
parees that live nowadays, for they loved their sub- 
jects as a father and motlier loves their own childher. 

Indeed, the poor queen was too good for this world, 
and before drawinof her last breath she called her an- 
gel daughter to her bedside. Her heart was centered 
in the yonng princess, her only child, an' no wonder, 
for she was as mild as a May-mornin', with wavy, flaxen 
hair that 'nd remind wan of a shower o' snnbames. 

" My darlin' child/' savs the queen, ** in a few 
minutes my eves will be closed forever. Come close 
to me, my beloved treasnre; here, jewel, take this 
keepsake ; bind up your golden hair with it, and as 
long as you wear it you'll think of your poor dead 
mother, an' say a i)rayer for her.'* While spakin' them 
words she handed her daughter an emerald gem in the 
shape of a four-leaved shanu'ock, with a goold piu and 
a clasp to fasten it 
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To make a long story short, after a short discourse 
he follied her to the pahice, where he paid his re- 
spects to her father and asked for her hand in marriage ; 
his presence an' fine language was so plazin' that the 
king gave his consent 

This action o' the king med tlie owld step-mother 
as mad as a hatter. Yin, an' her ugly daughter, too. 

The princess was playin' on a harp in the summer- 
house about three days before the time fixed for her 
weddin' ; her only companion was her step-sister, who 
purtinded to love the ground tlie princess walked on, 
while in her deceitful lienrt she wished the princess 
was buried in the watei*s o' the Ponl-a-Dlioul. It hap- 
pened to be a warm evening, an' the princess wont for 
a refreshing stroll along the shore o' the lakes. Her 
ugly step-bister was witli her to see that no accident 
should happen. 

Well, thev hadn't walked much more than a mile 
before they reached a big round-tower which stood 
close to the water's edge. Night was comin' purty 
£ast Ye could ketch a glimpse o' the moon an' round- 
tower reflected in the lake. Suddenly the ugly step- 
sister thought it was high time to obey some private 
instructions her mother gave her. So, what did she 
do but grab the young princess by the goolden hair 
an' dhruv her bnck with all her strength against 
( the tower. She then grated her teeth together an 
screeched, in a voice uiore like a sarpint than a 
Christian : 

" Loobe that emerahl j(*wel — that four-leaved sliam- 
rock from your hair — give it to me this niinit, or I'll 
dash ye from where ye stand on to the rocks in the 
wather below." 

The poor princess bogged an' prayed for mercy, for- 
gettin' that when she had the four-leaved shamrock no 
one could harm her. So, in the height of her alarm, 
she unclasped the jewel an' fastened it in the hair of 
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her murderin' step-sister. Well, begon-a, in the wink- 
in' of an eye the appearance of both wor changed like 
magic. 

The fair princess got the ugly look of her step-sister, 
while the step-sister got the beautiful face an' gooldeq 
hair of the princess. 

" Now swear tliat you'll never tell any human bein', 
young or owld, what has happened, or I'll make ye 
food for the fishes in the lakes." 

So, to save her life, the princess took the oath. As 
they returned to the palace the step-sister looked as 
beautiful as the lily an' the rose, while the face o' the 
princess was ugly enough to frighten the crows out 
of a corn-field, but their dispositions niver changed at 
all, at all. 

No livin' crature could see the change in them, 
baitin' the wolf-dog o' the princess, an' he, poor baste, 
could never be coaxed to like the false step-sister, no 
matter how she patted an' soothered him. 

On the eve o' the weddin' day the young prince be- 
gan to look mighty puzzled an' annoyed by the con- 
trary temper and coorse language of his intended wife ; 
an' as the night wore on he seemed to take far more 
interest in the poor, ugly sister, for her kind smile an' 
cheerful word, so gentle an' simple, charmed every 
one. Even the king grew as fond of her as if she was 
• his own daughter. 

While walking through the grove that night the 
king was overtook by a little boy that was employed 
about the gardens o' the palace. 

" 1 ax yer majesty's pardon," said he, " but I couldn't 
help tellin' ye what 1 heerd the sister of the princess 
say to the wolf-dog last night when she thought every 
wan was sleep. She went out into the garden, an' I 
thought it so quare that I crept after her in the shade 
till she went into the summer-house an' sobbed an' 
cried as if her tendher heart would break. 
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" * Ah, my poor, faithful wolf-dog,* says she. * Little 
does my father, or the prince, that should be my hus- 
band, know what my wicked step-sister did to me — 
how she threatened to drown me — till I was forced at 
last to take the charmed four-leaved shamrock from my 
hair, and clasp it on her own, and how our appear- 
ances were changed from that moment 

** *Oi*.hone/ she went on. 'The prince little dreams 
that she he intends to many is not the princess of his 
heart, but the wicked daughter of a cruel mother. 

'^ ' I am bound by a solemn oath not to reveal this 
treachery to any mortal being, but if I didn't speak 
out, my heart would break entirely, and that is why 
I'm telling you,' says she to the wolf-dog; * for you're 
the truest friend I have.' " 

** An' then, your majesty, she cried so bitterly that 
the teal's rowled down her cheeks for all the world 
like a strame o' wather coorsin' over the white pebbles 
in the glen below. " 

** Troth, I hadn't a dhry eye in my own head, but 
for fear she should ketch me listeniu' I kep' as still as 
a mouse, an' niver stirred from my hidin' place till 
I spied her goin' up the gi*avel walk and into the 
castle." 

** Don't whisper a word o' this to any one, at yonr 
peril," says the king to the boy, " an' I'll rewara ye 
well for your diskiveiy." 

The kmg then went in an' requested the intended 
bridegroom and the princess to come into his own 

Erivate room, an' there, while all woi*' wondering what 
e had to say, he asked the intended bride if she wore 
an emerald jewel, shaped like a four-leaved shamrock, 
in her hair* 

Faix, she reddened up to the two eyes ; her face 
was like the sinkin' sun. She didn't attempt to deny 
it, for she twigged the eye o' tlie prince fixed on the 
glbtenin' gem. 
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'' Will ye be so kind as to let all the company look 
' at it f '' says the king. 

Bedad, she was afraid to look crooked when the 
king spoke. " Oblige me now, ma'am," said he, " by 
opening the clasp." 

" I don't know how," savs she. 

^^ Perhaps, madam," said he to his own daughter, 
" you can open it" 

** Oh, ye foresworn, ugly creature," said tlie false 
bride, '*are ye not afeerd to break your solemn 
oath f " 

**She broke no oath," said the king. "She told her 
mournful story to her fond and trusty wolf-do^ in the 
summer-house last night, and he tliat overheard it told 
it to me." 

** Dear daughter," says he to the princess, " open 
the clasp." 

** Not while I have life or strength ! " screeched the 
false bride, darting like a wild baste at the princess. 

At tliat the king beckoned for three of the guards, 
and they found it no asey task to howld her while the 
princess loosened the cla.sp. 

Begona, the next minit she was ugly as sin, while 
the beautiful color and sweet faytures returned to the 
rale princess. 

The wicked girl an' her crafty mother war bound 
hand an' fut an' banished by the king from Ireland. 

The marriage o' the prince and princess was cele- 
brated witlioat delay. An' while they lived they never 
forgot to bless the day they got back the Four-Leaved 
Shamrock. 
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''On the high clifl from which ho sprang, now deemed a 

sacred place, 
The prints left by tlie horse's hoofs are plaiin for all to trace; 

And still the stone where he alit, whoever lik^vmay view. 
And see the signs and tokens there, that prove the^torv true/' 

T. D. Sullivan. 

HY ia it called the Priest's LeapT I'll try and 
make it plain to you, in a very few words, for 
I'm not over-fond myself of listening to a 
long-winded story. The prints of the horse's hoofs on 
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the high cliff, and the grooves sunk by his knees in 
tlie stone bt^low ir, are well-knowu hind ninrks, that 
all the waters ot the mighty Arhmtic c^ni never wash 
awav. Like tlie ancient round-towers of our beautit'iil 
sea-girt island, tliey will be pointed out to the curious 
stranger for generations yet to come. 

It happened in the penal days, when the life of the 
Soggartli Aroon wjisn't worth a single liour's purchai;6. 
The wily foreigners, who f<n' centuries Inid plundered 
the land and tried to rule it, thought the siniplest way 
to create a nation of contented slaves would be to 
strike down the shepherd of the fiock, for whenever 
sickness crossed the tin*eshold of the inipoverished, 
whom had they to look to but the Soggartli f Who 
brought food to the hungry and comfort to the sore- 
hearted, if it wasn't the Soggarth? Who lit up the 
dark road beyond the grave with the sun ray of iiope, 
but the people's own Soggarth Aroon I 

Well, the keen-eyed filibusters, seeing and knowing* 
all this, lost little time in diking advantage of it, and 
in the language of Davis : 

" They bribed the flock, they bribed the son, 

To sell the priest and rob the sire; 
Their dogs were taught alike to run 

Upon the scent of wolf and friar/' 

If you will but take one glance at a more remote 
period of our country's history you'll learn that, when 
the invader first put the print of his iron foot upon our 
green valleys, the native islanders were famed for 
learning and valor, and when the choice was offered 
that they should adopt the religion of the spoiler or 
have the hatred of a powerful enemy, the offer was re- 
jected with scorn, and this was the answer sent back 
by the big-hearted Irish prince : 

" Tell the Saxon robber he has my castles, my 
lands, my cattle, and my coffers. Let him at least 
leave me my faith and my liberty. They are all I am 
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now possessed of; from God I have received them 
and to God alone will I yield them up." 

But to return to my subject* wliich is of a more re- 
cent dale — indeed, no longer ago than the last century. 
At tliis unhappy^eriod the penal laws were in full swing. 

The chapels of tlie people were closed by govern- 
ment proclamation; convents and monasteries were 
suppressed ; blood-money was offered in large sums for 
die capture of bishops, priests, and monks, and large 
rewards were paid to spies and informers. The priest 
hunters, as they were called at the time, were abroad, 
both foot and dragoon. The people were disarmed, 
according to law ; domiciliary visits in quest of the 
Soggarth were made at" all hours. Many of the clergy 
escaped to foreign lands, and many took to the moun- 
tains and caverns to elude the blooa-hounds of the gov- 
ernment But the people, having found out the places 
where their beloved clergy were forced to take refuge, 
flocked from all directions to congregate in the lone- 
some glen, the gloomy cave, or the mountain top, on 
Sundciys and festivals, to attend Mass and worship 
tlieir Maker in spite of the proclamation. 

One Sunday morning, shortly after the end of de- 
votions in a certain sea-side cave, the faithful flock 
having separated and returned to their several abodes, 
it happened that the old priest, who was a man of 
apostolic piety, had barely time to unrobe and pack 
his saddle-bngs when he was hastily summoned to the 
bedside of a dying mnn in a cabin not three miles 
away from the headland from which ho afterward 
took the wonderful leap. He an*ived just in time to 
administer the last rites of religion to the poor man, 
who was near the end of his earthly pilgrimage, and 
was once more in his saddle when he found himself 
suddenly surrounded by about a dozen of his anxious 
* flock with pale faces and soirowful voices beseeching 
bim with tears in their eyes to save himself! 
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" YouVe not a minit to spare, Father, jewel,** cried 
one. "The priest huntere are on the scint. They 
got wind o' your presence this morning in the cave 
below, and tliey're scourin' tlie country' in search o' ye. 
This blessed minit they're gallopin' like mad up the 
mountain pass. Some murdherin' informer has sowld 
the pass on you and put them on your track. They 
have swords and guns, and are pantin' like bloodhounds 
for your life. Hark ! d'ye hccir that t 'Tis the sound 
o* their horses' hoofs. J'ly, Father, for your life, an' 
may the blessin' of Heaven attend and guard you, our 
own Soggartli Aroon ! " 

Now, what was the priest to dot He had either to 
turn back jvnd meet the bloodthirsty dragoons, or face 
the cliffs aud be dashed to pieces. It was certain 
dcHth, whichever way he rode. 

His mind was mad;e up in an instant, and turning 
to his beloved flock with upraised hands he invoked 
Heaven to bless them, then, putting spurs into his 
horse's flanks, he prepared to start for the cliffs, when 
suddenly he clianged ids mind, as it seemed, checked 
the horse, nud turning in his saddle, addressed a few 
words to his devoted followers : 

** God bless you all, my dear friends ; in my haste 
I had almost departed without a word to express my 
gratitude for the undying love you have always 
shown me." 

" Be not alarmed on my account. I would have 
stood by you to the last, but Heaven ordains it 
otherwise. Farewell, my loving friends, and if I 
should happen to lose my life, let it console you when 
you remember it was in a good cause, and it will be 
to your credit and glory when you reflect, to know 
that the old faith burns as pure and bright to-day in 
our persecuted land as it aid when St. Patrick first 
liglited the torch of Christianity on the Hill of Tai-a." 

** God bless and spare our own Soggai-tli, aroon,'' 
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shouted his little flock ; but before tlie echo of their 
voices had ceased, the quick t^ye of their white-haired 
pastor cauglit sijrlit, for the first time, of the troop of 
priest-huntei'S riding pell-mell from behind a small 
plantation that k^kirted the road, about half a mile 
from wliere he stood. 

**Orhone, wiiTastlirue, 'tis too late, too late; our 
darling Soggarth is doomed," cried the little band. 

"Look to your own safety, my loving friends,'* 
said the noble-hearted priest "Keniember that if 
you are known to liave warned me of their approach, 
you will be compelled to seal your fidelity to me with 
your lives. You have wives and children to protect 
I am alone; leave me to meet mv fate. Your uu- 
selfish devotion inspires n\e with hope. So, once 
more, my dear fiiends, farewell! Return to your 
homes, and at your devotions offer up a heartfelt 
prayer for your pastor and the success of the glorious 
old cause of faith and fatherland." 

In a moment after the grand old Soggarth was 
riding toward the cliff; it was death before him and 
death behind. Yet he heeded not, but rode straight 
on. Volley after volley from the guns of the priest- 
hunters was fired after him. Whiz, whiz, went the 
bullets like hailstones, whistling around his venerable 
head. He was still unharmed, and still rode onward. 
Before reaching the cliff he turned, and saw his 
blood-thirstv pursuers not fifty yards behind him. 

" Ha, ha,^ laughed the leader of the troop, " the 
priestlv rebel is in the toils at last We'll have him 
now, detid or alive " 

The old priest saw at a glance he had no mercy to 
expect from his foes. So lie took from the inside 
pocket of his coat the pyx with its sacred contents, 
which he had carried from the cavern that morning 
before attending the sick call. 

On reaching Uie cliff be held aloft the blessed 
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shrine, and, as he stood on tlio brink of eternity, 
offered up a fervent prayer. Still the bullets were 
dropping 'round him as thick as snow flakes; his 
hunters yelled with delight, but their exultation was 
very soon cut short by a miracle which bafHes all de- 
scription. The honse, with its saintly rider^ after 
bounding over the cliff, was seen by his pursuers 
suspended in the air. 

On nearing the cliff, the wonder-stricken olood* 
hunters, on their prancing steeds, were spell bound. 
As tliey beheld what they supposed to be the spectral 
forms • of tlie horse and its rider in tlie air, far above 
the level of the cliff, for a moment the troops stood as 
motionless as statues. On recovering tlieir senses, 
the \isiou of the white-haired priest was no longer to 
be seen. 

The dragoons were obliged to return from the hunt 
with empty hands However, it is a fact that the 
good priest was seen shortly after by many of his 
flock, for, tlirougl) tiie interposition of Divine Provi- 
dence, he miraculously survived the fall, and rode 
away safe and sound* from the snares of his enemies. 
And the stranger who wishes to prove the truth of the 
story can satisfy himself by going to the seashore, 
where he may see the stone and examine the marks. 

Muy feci and count each notch and line, may measure, if he 

please, 
The dint made by the horse's head, the grooves sunk by his 

knees. 
And place his fingers in the holes — for there they are to-day — 
Made by the fingers of the priest who leaped across the bay. 
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Trip to France. Kov. J. Donelan.. 1 00 
Three Kings of Cologne :iO 

On irersal Reader. M 

Visif^n of Old Attdrew the 

Weaver fiO 

Visits to the Blessed Sacraweui, 40 

Willy Beilly. Paper cover 50 

Way of the Cross. 14 Illusti-ationa. 6 
Western Missions and Mission*' 

*rie«. ^ 00 

WalAer^s Dictionary 75 

ronny Captives. A Talc liO 

Youth's Director 50 

Yonny Crusaders. A Tale 50 

fCathofie Prayer-Book*, 25c., 60e., vp fo 13 00 

CV Any of abore honk« nmX frw by mail on rrcript 
of price. Ac«*nt« wantcil crcnnibcre to fW abort 
bookM. to whom Ubcnil trrmi> will be fSrru, Addrcw 

p. 3. KBNFDY. KzrrUior Catholic Publithiaff 
Uooae, S Bmrcimp Ktr^t, Jir«N* IVrlc. 
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THE BOMLO Wm. Will. BB CH ARGED 
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BtU)*. NON.RECEIPT OF OVERDLiE 
NOTICES DOES NOT EXEMPT THE 
BORROWER EROM OVERDUE FEES, 
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